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^  PREFACE 

— <  During  the  twelve  years  in  which  Herrick  and 
***  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  Schools  has  been 
zD  in  use,  the  authors  have  seen  no  occasion  to  alter  their 

gener-^r  views  as  to  the  function  of  such  a  text-book. 

The  following  statements  are  therefore  repeated  from  the 

^  preface  to  the  first  edition  with  such   slight  changes  as 

28  are  necessary  to  make  them  conform  to  the  present  text. 

i        1.     In  the  earliest  years  the  critical  aim  in  teaching 
^  should  be  subordinated  to  the  constructive,  stimulative 
aim;  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  write  freely  and 
j  even  unconsciously  at  first,  to  form  habits  of  thought  and 
£  of  invention  before  his  expression  is  minutely  criticised 
and  pruned.     For  this  reason  Part  I  has  been  made  in 
^  the  main   a    preliminary   course  of    constructive  work. 
^  In  these  chapters,   the  processes  of  work  that   a  con- 
scientious writer  follows  are  described,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
-I  ble,  in  the  natural  order  in  which  these  processes  occur 
u  in  a  writer's  experience. 

9-         2.  ^  Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  usual  freshmen  course  of 

rhetoric   in    colleges   can    properly   be   included    in    the 

secondary  course  in  English  without  requiring  more  time 

}  than  is  already  devoted  to  the  subject.     In  view  of  the 

^  fact  that   only   a  small   percentage  of  the  students  of 

secondary  schools  enter  college,   it  seems  desirable  to 

2  present  to  the  high-school  pupil  all  the  elementary  facts 

~  of   style.      Many   of   the   best    text-books   designed    for 

d  schools,    however,    are    purposely    incomplete    in    trcat- 

^  ment;   they  take  it   for  granted   that   the  student   will 

^  pursue  a  further  course  of  instruction. 

3.      In  the  secondary  course,  the  text-book  in  rhetoric 

is  often  too  markedly  separated  from  the  work  in  com- 

D    position.      Frequently  it  is  assigned  to  be  taught  during 

_   one  year  of  the  course,  or  one  term  of  a  >  ear,  and  is  after- 

5  wards     dismissed     from     the     pupil's     attention.     The 

authors  of  the  present  book  believe  that  the  text-book 

should  accompany  the  \n\\)\\  as  far  as  possible  through 


i 
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his  course — at  least  for  three  \ears.  Part  I  is  intended 
to  provide  for  a  \ear's  chiss-work  in  roniposition ;  Parts 
II,  III,  and  l\'  are  intended  for  a  second  year  of  more 
systematic  drill  in  the  i^rincijjles  of  rhetoric.  Part  \' 
provides  \v(jrk  for  an  additional  year. 

4.  From  the  design  of  Part  I  it  results  naturally  that 
some  topics  are  treated  twice  in  the  book.  The  authors 
feel  that  in  the  practical  study  of  an  art  this  repetition  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  even  essential,  in  order  that  the 
young  writer  may  be  taught  to  consider  again  and  again, 
under  new  aspects,  the  few  old  and  rather  obvious 
rhetorical  truths.  The  application  of  these  truths  in 
new  circumstances  is  the  impc^rtant  matter.  The  aim 
of  the  authors  in  this  particular  has  been  to  prepare  a 
book  for  teaching,  not  a  s>stematic  treatise. 

5.  With  this  aim  in  view,  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  exercises.  A  school-book  on  wTiting  should 
present  rhetorical  theory  as  a  necessary  comment  upon 
the  exercises,  not  the  exercises  as  an  appendix  to  the  text. 
In  spite  of  the  extended  exercises  provided  for  each  chap- 
ter, teachers  will  probably  find  it  wise  to  supplement 
rather  than  curtail  this  part  of  the  book.  Again  for  the 
sake  of  practical  results  in  teaching,  a  large  part  of  the 
illustrative  material  in  the  exercises  has  been  taken 
from  the  writing  of  young  students.  Beginners  learn 
by  observing  the  defects  and  the  excellences  of  compo- 
sitions within  their  own  power  of  emulation,  not  by  the 
exclusive  study  of  masterpieces.  For  the  same  reason 
it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  leave  these  crude  examples 
of  writing  in  as  natural  a  state  as  possible.  Only  the 
grosser  blunders  have  been  removed,  for,  while  each 
extract  has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  one  specific  error, 
the  other  obvious  faults  of  composition  that  appear  will 
provide  opportunities  for  exercising  the  j:)upirs  critical 
skill.  Further,  it  is  assumed  that  the  study  of  literature 
will  accompany  the  course  in  composition,  and  that  illus- 
trations of  effective  writing  to  supplement  those  given 
in  the  text  will  not  be  hard  to  find. 


In  making  the  revision,  the  general  plan  of  the  origi- 
nal book  has  been  kept  unchanged,  though  the  chapter 
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on  grammar  has  been  shifted  to  Part  I  to  accord  with 
the  present  practice  of  reviewing  grammar  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high-school  course.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  present  arrangement  the  book  begins  with  the 
whole  composition,  takes  up  the  paragraph,  the  sentence, 
and  the  word  ifi  turn,  and  then  reverts  to  sentence, 
parag,raph,  and  whole  com])osition,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. Thus,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  word, 
each  of  the  elements  of  composition  receives  first  an 
elementary,  and  later  a  more  advanced  treatment. 
Some  teachers  may  desire  to  reserve  Part  III  for  the 
later  years  of  the  course,  in  which  case  the  double  treat- 
ment of  the  elements  of  composition  will  be  complete. 
The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  sentence  and  the  word.  From  the  period  in 
which  the  paragraph  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage 
in  rhetorical  instruction,  we  are  now  fortunate!)'  emerg- 
ing. It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  with  high-school 
pupils,  as  with  other  people,  a  command  of  the  English 
sentence  and  the  English  vocabulary  is  essential,  and 
that  if  anything  must  be  neglected,  it  should  not  be 
these  two  things.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  neglect 
other  things  because  the  sentence  and  the  word  receive 
a  treatment  proportionate  to  their  importance. 

The  Exercises  have  been  practically  written  anew  in 
order  to  bring  the  illustrative  extracts  up  to  date  and 
to  provide  fresh  material  for  teachers  to  work  with. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  get  illustrative  material  with- 
in the  range  of  the  high-school  student.  The  text  also  has 
been  pretty  thoroughly  rewritten,  with  a  view  to  attaining 
as  great  a  simi)licity  of  treatment  as  is  compatible  with  ex- 
actness. But  the  various  changes  in  the  book  imply  no 
sympathy  with  the  idea  that  a  text-book  in  rhetoric  and 
composition  should  be  so  artificially  simplified  that  the 
function  of  the  teacher  is  reduced  ti)  that  of  putting  a 
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few  questions.  No  text-book  should  presume  to  usurji 
the  place  of  the  teacher.  Full  as  the  Exercises  in  this 
book  are,  most  teachers  will  find  it  well,  not  only  to  add 
exercises  of  their  own,  but  to  expand  the  questions, 
give  collateral  information,  and  so  on.  For  example, 
in  dealing  with  the  ballads  on  page  31,  it  may  be  well  to 
read  some  ballads  to  the  class  before  the  students  are 
set  to  work  on  the  precise  task  indicated.  Many  such 
additions  to  the  necessarily  bare  and  blunt  questions  in 
the  Exercises  will  occur  to  every  teacher. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  revision,  Professor  Herrick 
has  been  unable  to  take  any  share  beyond  reading  the 
proof  and  offering  suggestions  thereon.  For  all  differences 
between  the  earlier  book  and  the  present  one.  Professor 
Damon  is  responsible.  Some  of  the  obligations  expressed 
in  the  prefaces  to  the  two  earlier  editions  remain.  As  was 
said  there,  the  authors  have  borrowed  so  largely  and  so  ob- 
viously from  the  common  sources  of  rhetorical  doctrine 
that  acknowledgment  is  superfluous.  Yet,  now  as  then, 
their  indebtedness  to  their  teachers.  Professors  Adam 
Sherman  Hill  and  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, must  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  So  far  as  the 
present  book  reproduces  the  earlier  one,  acknowledgment 
for  assistance  in  collecting  illustrative  material  for  the 
Exercises  must  be  made  to  Professor  Edith  Foster  Flint, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  for  helpful  criticisms 
on  the  text  to  Professors  Robert  Morss  Lovett  and  James 
Weber  Linn,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor 
George  Wyllis  Benedict,  of  Brown  University,  and  Mr. 
George  Warrington  Latham,  of  McGill  University.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  present  book,  much  assistance  has 
been  received  from  the  comments  of  Mr.  Howard  Bristol 
Grose,  Jr.,  now  of  Princeton  University,  Mr.  William 
Thomson  Hastings,  of  Brown  University,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
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Upham  Pope,  formerly  of  the  Lincoln  School,  Providence. 
Some  of  the  business  letters  in  Chapter  XI  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Leon  E.  Truesdale;  some  of  the  illustrative  ma- 
terial in  Parts  I\'  and  V  by  Messrs.  William  Thomson  Has- 
tings, Stanley  Bates  Harkness,  and  Lawrence  Grose,  of 
Brown  University.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  Mr. 
Arthur  \V.  Leonard,  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  Mr. 
Leonard  gave  helpful  comment  on  both  copy  and  proof, 
suggested  new  questions  for  the  Exercises  and  new  ma- 
terial for  the  text,  provided  no  small  share  of  the  illustra- 
tive extracts  in  Parts  I -II I,  and  was  of  material  assist- 
ance in  recasting  the  chapter  on  punctuation. 

Thanks  are  due  Professor  George  Lyman  Kittredge, 
for  permission  to  quote  from  Words  and  their  Ways  in 
English  Speech,  and  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company, 
for  permission  to  quote  from  Hanus's  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jul\,  191 L 
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PART  ONE 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  RHETORIC 
AND  PRACTICE  IN  COMPOSITION 

Chapter  I 

COMPOSITION    AND    RHETORIC    DEFINED 

1.  Expression  the  Object  of  Our  Study.  We  spend 
a  large  part  of  our  lives  in  letting  other  people  know 
what  we  want,  or  think,  or  feel;  that  is,  in  expressing 
ourselves.  We  may  express  ourselves  in  many  different 
ways:  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  a  clenched  fist,  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders;  by  painting  a  picture;  or  by  chiseling  a  statue 
out  of  a  block  of  marble.  But  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  our  ideas  are  expressed  in  words,  spoken  or  written. 
This  book  treats  the  important  subject  of  expression  by 
means  of   words. 

A  word  is  a  very  wonderful  thing.  It  is  a  sound,  or 
a  combination  of  sounds,  which,  by  the  unspoken  agree- 
ment of  perhaps  millions  of  people,  represents  some  one 
thing,  person,  state,  or  qualit\ .  To  all  English  speak- 
ing persons,  "bread"  means  one  thing,  "butter"  another; 
"poverty"  one  thing,  "riches"  another.  But  the  unspoken 
agreement  about  words  goes  much  farther  than  this  ; 
it  stami>s  certain  words  as  incorrect,  and  it  dictates 
the  ways  in  which  words  are  put  together  to  form  sen- 
tences. ¥ox  example,  P2nglishmen  and  Americans  who 
wish  to  talk  and  write  properly  do  not  sa\  "complected," 
but  "complexioned;"  not  "John  come  down  the  road," 
but  "John  came  down  the  road."  One  of  our  tasks  is  to 
learn  what  words  we  may  use  and  how  the\'  should  be 
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combined  to  make  sentences.  Questions  dealing  with 
these  matters  are  called  questions  of  usage,  under  which 
term  grammar  is  included. 

Another  of  our  tasks  is  to  learn  how  to  say  what 
w  c  mean  clearly  and  efl"ectivcly.  We  have  to  learn,  for 
example,  that  to  us(?  ten  words  where  six  will  convey 
the  idea  c(iually  well  is  to  waste  time;  that  to  use  the 
pronoun  "he"  referring  to  three  or  four  dififerent  persons 
in  the  same  sentence,  or  to  write  disconnectedly,  con- 
fuses the  reader;  that  to  use  very  big  words  for  very 
simple  ideas  seems  affected  and  weak.  Questions  of 
this  sort  are  known  as  questions  of  rhetoric  and  com- 
position.   . 


2.     Correctness  in  Speech  and  Writing'  a  Necessity.  I 
The  English  of  educated    Englishmen    and    Americans  | 
is  a  standard  from  which  we  depart  at  our  own  peril.  ! 
It  shows  ignorance  to  mispronounce  words;  e.  g.,  to  say  { 
"streuth"    for  "strength,"   "goin"   for  "going,"    "lawr"  ! 
for   "law,"    "Eyetalian"    for    "Italian,"    "waren't"    for  ; 
"weren't,"    "nooz"  for  "news,"  "usylly"  for  "usually,"  \ 
"most"  for   "almost,"    "haow"   for  "how,"  "extry"  for  j 
"extra."     It  also  shows  ignorance  to  use  words  which  \ 
are  not  standard  English;  e.  g.,  "ain't,"  "hain't,"  "bust," 
"Doc,"    "disremember;"  or  to  transgress  the  rules  of  j 
grammar;  e.  g.,  "You  was,"  "I  seen  him  when  he  done  it," 
"He  don't  care,"  "Between  you  and  I,"  "Please  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, the  cook  says  the  sugar,  are  it  on  the  list;"  or  to  spell  ; 
"receive"  "receeve,"  "athletics"  "atheletics,"  "audience"  i 
"audiance,"  "their"    "thier."      Carefulness    in    pronun-  ' 
ciation,  in  the  use  of  words,  in  grammar,  and  in  spelling 
will  bring   its  own  reward   in   the  form  of  a  justifiable  ; 
self-respect.      P'ailure  to  talk  and  write  correctly  brings 
much  the  same  penalt\-  as  bad  manners.  j 
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3.  Composition  Defined.  Since  increased  skill  in 
expression  is  the  object  of  our  study,  the  mere  considera- 
tion of  rules  telling  us  what  not  to  do,  will  not  set  us  far 
on  our  road.  To  the  command  of  a  correct  English 
vocabulary  and  correct  sentence  structure,  the  student 
of  expression  must  add  the  power  of  putting  sentences 
together  to  form  paragraphs,  and  paragraphs  together 
to  form  whole  compositions,  be  they  chapters,  articles, 
or  even  books.  Detached  words  or  sentences  do  not 
form  a  composition;  "Braddock's Campaign,  Washing- 
ton's advice,  The  French  and  Indians  caught  the  army 
unawares,  The  French  and  Indians  completely  defeated 
Braddock," — these  words  and  sentences  are  not  a  com- 
position, but  merely  the  material  out  of  which  a  part  of  a 
composition  can  be  made. 

Nor  can  we  call  a  group  of  sentences  which  ram- 
ble so  that  the  connection  is  lost,  a  true  composition. 
In  ^  finished  composition  each  sentence  and  each  para- 
graph should  grow  easily  out  of  the  one  that  pre- 
cedes; the  various  parts  should  seem  to  fit  as  naturally 
into  place  as  the  bricks  in  a  wall;  and  the  whole  com- 
position should  be  as  clearly  one  thing  as  a  house  or  a 
ship.  The  word  "composition,"  indeed,  comes  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  "to  put  things  together."  When 
used  in  connection  with  expression  in  ivords,  the  term 
''composition'  includes  finding  a  subject  and  getting  facts 
or  ideas  about  the  subject,  and  also  the  presentation  of 
those  facts  and  ideas  as  a  complete  and  progressively 
arranged  whole. 

The  importance  in  composition  of  sticking  to  one's 
subject  and  writing  in  an  orderly  way  may  be  gathered 
from  a  study  of  the  two  examples  which  follow.  The 
first  is  a  mere  collection  of  rambling  sentences  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  get  any  point.  The  second  makes  one 
point  and  makes  it  clearly  and  quickly. 
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1.  It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  diamond 
became  the  most  highly  valued  portion  of  a  ring,  and  since  the 
coming  in  of  diamonds,  less  and  less  sentiment  has  attached  to  rings. 
A  diamond  ring,  like  the  old  thumb  ring,  seems  intended  chiefly  to 
display  the  wealth  of  its  owner.  Some  modern  Germans,  to  say 
a  word  more  about  the  methods  of  wearing  rings,  like  the  old  Romans, 
wear  a  ring  on  the  second  joint.  But  the  clerical  fashion  of  wearing 
a  ring  outside  of  the  glove  has  found  little  favor,  even  with  those 
most  anxious  for  display.  That  the  higher  clergy  were  fond  of  rings 
was  manifest  by  many  of  those  in  the  Boardman  collection.  Indeed 
the  ruby  and  the  emerald  have  always  been  considered  pontifical 
stones.  The  serpent  ring,  which  some  people  always  wear,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  designs,  found  even  in  Egypt.  And  indeed  the  jeweler 
of  today  could  hardly  devise  a  style  that  has  not  been  in  vogue  at 
some  time  in  the  past. 

2.  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation — or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated — can  long  endure.  * 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  the  final  resting  place  of  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here,  to  the  un- 
finished work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. —  Abraham  Lincoln:  Dedication 
Speech  at  Gettysburg. 
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4,  Rhetoric  Defined.  In  endeavoring  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  speak  or  write  in  an  orderly,  clear,  and  vigor- 
ous fashion  a  student  can  take  any  one  of  a  number  of 
courses.  He  may  trust  to  his  natural  ability,  and  practice 
without  guidance,  in  which  case  he  wall  probably  waste 
a  good  deal  of  time;  he  may  rely  on  his  reading  to  reveal 
to  him  jSroper  models,  a  good  method  if  he  has  plenty 
of  leisure  and  something  of  the  writer  in  him  already; 
or,  finally,  he  may,  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor, 
fasten  his  attention  on  the  general  principles  governing 
good  writing,  and  attempt,  still  under  guidance,  to  put 
these  principles  into  practice.  In  many  other  arts 
besides  that  of  writing,  this  method  is  applied — personal 
instruction  and  constant  practice  supplemented  by  good 
advice  set  forth  in  a  textbook.  The  student  of  design, 
for  example,  often  proceeds  in  this  way;  and  even  the 
ball  player,  whose  proficiency  comes  chiefly  through 
practice,  will  often  consult  Spalding's  Rule  Book  or 
similar  publications,  and  will,  whenever  he  can,  place 
himself  under  the  direction  of  a  coach. 

The  "rules"  with  which  the  student  of  composition 
is  concerned  include  the  laws  of  usage  and  the  principles 
of  rhetoric.  The  laws  of  usage  are  hard  and  fast  rules; 
rhetorical  principles  are  general  principles  derived  from 
the  practice  of  successful  writers  and  speakers.  Gram- 
mar says,  "This  is  right,  that  is  wrong."  Rhetoric  says, 
"Of  two  or  more  possible  ways  of  putting  an  idea,  this 
is  the  better  way."  Rhetoric  gives  a  writer  principles 
to  follow  in  the  arrangement  of  his  material,  the  turn 
of  his  sentences,  and  the  choice  of  his  words.  It  tells 
him,  for  instance,  that  the  end  of  a  narrative  should  be 
the  climax,  or  point  of  highest  interest;  that  to  write 
"stipendiary  emoluments"  for  "wages,"  except  for  pur- 
poses of  humor,  is  absurd.     So  far  as  grammar  is  con- 
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cernecl,  the  following  sentences  are  acceptable:  "I  like 
books.  I  read  many  books.  My  favorites  are  Steven- 
son's stories.  The  best  one  is  David  Balfour.  At  least 
I  think  so."  But  rhetoric  points  out  that  these  scraps 
of  statement  must  be  combined  in  larger  units;  e.  g., 
"My  favorite  pastime  is  reading,  and  my  favorite  author 
is  Stevenson.  Even  among  Stevenson's  books  I  have 
preferences,  the  best  of  them  all  being,  in  my  opinion, 
David  Balfour.''  Grammar,  in  short,  considers  but  one 
set  of  questions;  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in 
sentence-structure  and  in  the  form  of  words.  Rhetoric 
attempts  to  tell  us  how  to  write  well;  that  is,  how  to 
write  so  that  other  people  will  know  what  we  mean  and 
be  interested  in  what  we  say.  We  may  define  rhetoric 
as  the  study  of  those  general  principles  which  skillful 
writers  follow,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  selec- 
tion, arrangement,  and  phrasing  of  their  ideas. 

If  the  question  is  put,  "Did  Irving  get  the  ability  to 
write  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  or  Stevenson  the  abil- 
ity to  write  Treasure  Island  by  a  study  of  composition 
and  rhetoric?"  it  is  fair  to  answer  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence; that  you  and  I  are  not  Washington  Irvings  or 
Stevensons;  and  that  any  workman  is  the  better  work- 
man for  joining  to  rule-of-thumb  practice  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  on  which  his  trade  is  founded.  Moreover, 
easily  as  Stevenson's  pen  seems  to  run  in  Treasure 
Island,  we  know  that  he  acquired  his  facility  by  constant 
and  arduous  practice  in  writing,  and  serious  thought  as  to 
how  one  should  construct  a  story. ^  The  study  of 
rhetoric  gives  us  in  a  brief  space  and  in  orderly  form 
principles  which  we  could  find  for  ourselves  only  by  long 
years  of  reading  and  thought;  writing  compositions 
gives  us  practice  in  applying  these  principles. 


^See  Stevenson's  A  Gossip  on  Romance  and  A  Humble  Remonstranc:. 
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Exercise  I 

A.       QUESTIONS 

I.  What  is  the  object  of  study  proposed  In  this  book? 
What  other  ways  of  expression  besides  speech  and  writ- 
ing can  you  name?  What  seem  to  you  the  pecuHar 
advantages  of  painting  as  compared  to  language?  Of 
language  as  compared  to  painting? 

II.  Define  the  term  "word."  Why  should  we  try 
to  be  correct  in  speech  and  writing?  Cite  examples  of 
incorrect  pronunciation  which  you  hear  often.  Define 
grammar.  Cite  several  errors  in  grammar  which  you 
hear  often.  Cite  several  words  which  you  do  not  think 
good  English  words. 

III.  Point  out  the  departures  from  correct  English 
in  the  following  extract.  Why  did  Kipling  put  these 
errors  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters? 

The  weather  door  of  the  smoking-room  had  been  left  open 
to  the  North  Atlantic  fog,  as  the  big  liner  rolled  and  lifted,  whist- 
ling to  warn  the  fishing  fleet. 

"That  Cheyne  boy's  the  biggest  nuisance  aboard,"  said  a  man 
in  a  frieze  overcoat,  shutting  the  door  with  a  bang.  "He  isn't 
wanted  here.     He's  too  fresh." 

A  white  haired  German  reached  for  a  sandwich,  and  grunted 
between  bites:  "I  know  der  breed.  Ameriga  is  full  of  dot  kind. 
I  dell  you  you  should  imbort  ropes'  ends  free  under  your  dariff." 

"Pshaw!  There  isn't  any  real  harm  to  him.  He's  more  to  be 
pitied  than  anything,"  a  man  from  New  York  drawled,  as  he  lay 
at  full  length  along  the  cushions  under  the  wet  skylight.  "They've 
dragged  him  around  from  hotel  to  hotel  ever  since  he  was  a  kid. 
I  was  talking  to  his  mother  this  morning.  She's  a  lovely  lady,  but 
she  don't  pretend  to  manage  him.  He's  going  to  Europe  to  finish 
his  education." 

"Educaiion  isn't  begun  yet."  This  was  a  Philadelphian, 
curled  up  in  a  corner.  "That  boy  gets  two  hundred  a  month 
pocket-money,  he  told  me.     He  isn't  sixteen,  cither." 

"Railroads,  his  father,  aind't  it?"  said  the  German 

Kipling:  Captains  Courageous. 
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IV.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  word  "composi- 
tion" and  make  a  list  of  the  various  senses  in  which  the 
word  is  used.  Show  how  the  original  sense  applies  to 
our  task  of  expression  in  words.  Does  it  apply  to  any 
other  arts?  Can  we  say  that  a  painter  "composes"  a 
picture?    A  sculptor  a  statue?     An  architect  a  building? 

V.  Define  rhetoric.  State  the  most  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  principles 
of  rhetoric.  Show  the  unsoundness  of  the  objection  that 
boys  and  girls  should  not  study  rhetoric  because  they 
do  not  intend  to  become  professional  authors.  What 
immediate  advantages  do  you  expect  to  derive  from  the** 
study  of  rhetoric?  Of  composition?  Why  is  it  not  a 
valid  objection  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  that  many  great 
writers  never  studied  it? 

VI.  What  striking  fault  is  there  in  the  following 
passage?     Rewrite  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  debating  in  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  is  that  it  teaches  the  debater  to  think  and  speak  clearly 
while  he  is  on  his  teet  before  an  audience.  Public  speaking  is 
differently  taught  now  from  the  way  it  was  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Then  the-  student  used  to  be  trained  in  what  was  known  as 
elocution.  He  was  made  to  commit  to  memory  various  poems  and 
selections  from  well  known  orations,  and  speak  them  from  the  plat- 
form. I  remember  how  I  used  to  dislike  all  the  artificial  inflections 
and  gestures  I  had  to  practice,  and  how  much  embarrassed  I  was 
when  I  had  "to  speak  a  piece"  in  the  way  which  the  teacher  said  was 
the  best.  The  fun  of  these  Friday  afternoons  came  only  when  I  had 
shouted  out  my  piece  and  sank  back  in  my  seat  and  watched  the 
other  victims  advance  to  the  stage.  There  was  one  boy  in  par- 
ticular who  always  made  me  grin.  But  I  must  stop,  for  if  I  get 
started  on  school-days,  I  shall  ramble  on  all  the  afternoon. 

B.       COMPOSITION,    ORAL   AND    WRITTEN 

I.  After  the  teacher  has  read  the  following  poem 
aloud,  tell  the  story  of  it  in  your  own  words: 
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Incident  of  the  French  Camp 

You  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon: 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound.  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day;. 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  "Aly  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 
Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall," — 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy. 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy: 

You  hardly  could  suspect — 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed. 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon! 
The  marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  \,  to  heart's  desire. 
Perched  him!"     The  chief's  eye  flashed;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes; 
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"You're  wounded!"     "Nay,"  the  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 
"I'm  killed,  sire!"     And  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 

— Robert  Browning. 

II.  Develop  the  following  notes  into  a  theme  of 
about  a  page.  Add  whatever  you  think  necessary  to 
give  the  theme  point. 

Arrived  on  three  o'clock  train.  Took  bus  for  hotel.  Found  it 
crazy  old  affair;  not  much  to  eat.  Went  to  bed  early.  Couldn't 
sleep.  Put  in  bad  night  of  it.  Took  first  train  after  breakfast. 
Glad  to  get  away. 

III.  Develop  the  following  notes  into  a  theme: 

Time,  April  18,  1775.  A  detachment  of  the  British  troops  in 
Boston  to  march  the  next  day  to  destroy  powder  and  other  stores 
collected  at  Lexington  by  the  Americans.  Paul  Revere  knows  of 
the  plan.  Arranges  with  a  friend  to  hang  in  North  Church  tower 
one  lantern  if  the  troops  leave  Boston  by  land,  two  if  by  sea.  Re- 
vere waits  on  the  opposite  shore;  gets  his  signal;  starts;  rides  into 
Medford  at  twelve  o'clock,  Lexington  at  one,  Concord  at  two, 
warning  the  people  as  he  goes.  The  farmers  and  minute-men  as- 
semble.    Next  day,  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolutionary  War  spilt. 

IV.  Compare  your  theme  on  Paul  Revere's  ride 
with  Longfellow's  poem  by  that  name.  Note  carefully 
where  Longfellow  has  used  picturesque  details  not  in 
your  version  of  the  story. 


Chapter  II 

COMPOSITION,  ORAL   AND    WRITTEN 

5.     Similarity  of  Oral  and  Written  Composition. 

Every  conversation,  every  recitation,  is  an  exercise  in 
composition;  that  is,  in  putting  thoughts  together  and 
expressing  them  in  words.  We  practice  this  oral  com- 
position so  often  that,  unless  we  are  very  self-conscious, 
it  has  comparatively  few  terrors  for  us.  But,  to  most 
of  us,  writing  seems  something  very  different,  something 
demanding  a  special  knack,  if  not  genius.  Even  to 
write  a  letter  appears  to  the  beginner  a  very  difficult 
thing.  His  thoughts  tly  apart;  the  words  will  not  come; 
his  mind  seems  clogged.  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  in  the  long  run  writing  is  harder  than  talking. 
One  reason  is  that  we  do  our  writing  all  alone,  without 
the  stimulus  of  question  and  answer.  But  different  as 
writing  and  talk  are  in  form,  in  substance  they  are 
the  same.  A  half-dozen  boys  discussing  the  decision  that 
makes  the  best  half-back  in  the  school  ineligible  for  the 
team  are  doing  as  a  group  the  same  thing  that  the  writer 
of  an  editorial  is  doing  as  an  indivitlual  when  he  writes  a 
paragraph  on  this  or  that  act  of  the  city  council  or 
the  state  legislature. 

Furthermore,  whatever  we  find  worthy  of  con- 
nected talk  is  worth  writing  about  at  greater  or  less 
length.  The  exciting  or  humorous  experience  of  your 
recent  vacation  which  you  are  eager  to  relate  to  some 
friend  upon  your  return  is  good  material  for  a  composi- 
tion; and  if  you  tell  it  to  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 
his  attention,  you  have  applied,  no  matter  how  uncon- 
sciously, some   of    the    principles    of    effective   writing. 

25 
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If  what  you  said  should  be  set  down  on  paper  without 
your  knowledge,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  contain 
interesting  details  reproduced  in  vigorous  and  graphic 
language,  and  doubtless  rendered  more  natural  and 
effective  by  the  use  of  dialogue.  To  make  it  into  a 
written  composition  would  not  involve  much  labor. 
The  following  passages  are  not  very  distant  from 
informal  talk,  and  the  substance  of  both  is  slight;  yet 
both  hold  the  attention  and  both  were  worth  writing: 

1.     Watching  by  a  Salt-Lick 

"Wait  here,  an'  don'  make  no  leetle  noise,"  said  the  guide, 
and  he  left  me.  With  not  even  so  much  as  a  slight  crack  of  a  twig, 
he  went  off  through  the  thicket,  where  I,  a  few  moments  before, 
had  come  in  with  a  crackle  and  a  crash.  I  thought  that  I  had 
come  in  rather  silently,  but  he  seemed  to  be  walking  on  cotton. 

I  sat  there  and  waited,  scarcely  breathing;  my  normal  breath- 
ing seemed  to  make  a  loud  rumble.  The  sun  was  well  down  behind 
the  trees,  and  the  smell  of  smoke,  which  seems  always  to  be  in  the 
woods,  came  to  my  nostrils.  The  dampness  that  arose  from  the 
small  swamp  near  by,  crept  up  my  backbone  and  gave  me  a  slight 
chill.  Far  away  I  could  hear  the  gurgle  and  splash  of  a  brook 
rolling  over  a  small  ledge  to  a  bed  of  rocks.  Now  and  then  on  the 
hillside  above  me,  I  could  hear  a  partridge  drum.  His  tum-tum- 
tum-tum-tum-tum-tum-tum,  finally  going  off  into  a  whir,  was  the 
only  thing  that  broke  the  peacefulness  of  the  late  afternoon. 

I  must  have  waited  a  long  time,  for  the  sun  had  gone  down  and 
there  was  only  a  slight  glow  through  the  trees,  when  I  was  startled 
from  a  deep  reverie  by  a  slight  crack.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the 
hill  above  me.  I  sat  bolt  upright  and  strained  my  eyes,  but  could 
see  nothing.  Again  I  heard  a  slight  crackle,  and  this  time  I  could  see 
that  there  was  something  stirring  in  an  alder  thicket  on  my  left. 
First  a  brown  head  was  poked  out,  and  then  the  shoulders.  Finally 
the  whole  form  showed  itself  against  the  green  background,  and 
there,  perfectly  outlined,  was  a  buck.  He  came  slowly  and  majes- 
tically down  the  little  slope.  Something  seemed  to  be  troubling 
him.  He  lapped  the  briny  water,  daintily  pausing  every  now  and 
then  to  lift  his  head  to  sniff.  As  he  looked  my  way  I  shrank  back 
into  my  covert.     As  I  did  so  a  twig  snapped.     There  was  a  startled 
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snort,  a  flash  of  the  white  tail  as  it  disappeared  in  the  bushes,  and 
he  was  gone.     The  crash  died  away,  and  all  was  quiet  again. 

I  waited  some  time  longer,  wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
guide.  There  was  only  a  faint  light  in  the  woods,  and  I  could  see 
that  the  night  was  fast  settling  down.  Suddenly  I  felt  that  some- 
thing was  beside  me.  I  looked  up  directly  into  the  face  of  my 
guide. 

"Wjell,"  he  said,  "did  you  see  heem?  Dat  was  de  old  he  one, 
hisself." — A  Student's  Theme. 

2.     "Your  Ladyship'' 

Early  the  next  morning — directly  after  twelve — Miss  Pole 
made  her  appearance  at  Miss  Matty's.  Some  very  trifling  piece 
of  business  was  alleged  as  the  reason  for  the  call;  but  there  was 
evidently  something  behind.     At  last  out  it  came. 

"By  the  way,  you'll  think  I'm  strangely  ignorant;  but,  do  you 
really  know,  I  am  puzzled  how  we  ought  to  address  Lady  Glen- 
mire.  Do  you  say,  'your  ladyship,'  where  you  would  say,  'you'  to  a 
common  person?  I  have  been  puzzling  all  morning;  and  are  we 
to  say  'my  lady,'  instead  of  'ma'am'?  Now,  you  knew  Lady  Arley 
— will  you  tell  me  the  correct  way  of  speaking  to  the  Peerage?" 

Poor  Miss  Matty!  she  took  off  her  spectacles  and  she  put  them  on 
again — but  how  Lady  Arley  was  addressed  she  could  not  remember. 

"It  is  so  long  ago!"  she  said.  "Dear!  dear!  how  stupid  I  am! 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  her  more  than  twice.  I  know  we  used 
to  call  Sir  Peter,  'Sir  Peter,'  but  he  came  much  oftener  to  see  us 
than  Lady  Arley  did.  Deborah  would  have  known  in  a  minute. 
'My  lady — your  ladyship.'  It  sounds  very  strange  and  as  if  it 
was  not  natural.  I  never  thought  of  it  before;  but,  now  you  have 
named  it,  I  am  all  in  a  puzzle." 

It  was  very  certain  Miss  Pole  would  obtain  no  wise  decision 
from  Miss  Matty,  who  got  more  bewildered  every  moment,  and 
more  perplexed  as  to  etiquettes  of  address. 

"Well,  I  really  think,"  said  Miss  Pole,  "I  had  better  just  go 
and  tell  Mrs.  F"orrester  about  our  little  difficulty.  One  sometimes 
grows  nervous;  and  yet  one  would  not  have  Lady  Glenmire  think 
we  were  rjuitc  ignorant  of  the  etiquettes  of  high  life  in  Cranford." 

"And  will  you  just  step  in  here,  dear  Miss  Pole,  as  you  come 
back,  please;  and  tell  me  what  you  decide  upon?  Whatever  you 
and  Mrs.  Forrester  fix  upon  will  be  quite  right,  I'm  sure.  'Lady 
Arley,'  'Sir  Peter,'  "  said  Miss  Matty  to  herself,  trying  to  recall 
the  old  forms  of  words. — Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford. 
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6.  Differences  Between  Spoken  and  Written  Com- 
position. Despite  the  similarity  of  talk  and  writing, 
oral  composition  differs  in  certain  respects  from  written 
composition.  It  is  less  formal.  In  speech,  contractions 
such  as  "don't,"  "it's,"  and  "can't,"  are  used  freely;  in 
writing,  very  infrequently,  except  in  dialogue.  In  the 
hurry  of  conversation,  phrases,  even  subjects  and  predi- 
cates, are  often  omitted;  in  writing  they  must  usually 
be  included,  for  in  writing  we  cannot  depend  on  gestures 
and  facial  expression  to  complete  the  meaning.  Con- 
versation is  also  less  orderly  than  writing.  We  speak 
our  thoughts  rapidly  in  the  order  in  which  they  come 
to  us.  Often  this  order  is  not  the  logical  one.  When 
we  write  we  must  take  time  to  arrange  our  ideas  and 
to  make  plain  the  connection  between  them.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences,  natural  and  proper  in  conversation, 
would  scarcely  be  suitable  for  written  composition 
except  as  a  part  of  dialogue: 

"Yes!  There  is  the  boat  now.  See — just  creeping  around 
that  head  of  land.  Five  minutes  more,  and  he'll  be  home.  Come! 
Let's  surprise  him." 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  not  likely  to  unite  in  one 
spoken  sentence  so  many  carefully  joined  thoughts 
as  Jefferson  does  in  the  following  sentence: 

For  his  [Washington's]  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit  of 
leading  the  armies  of  his  country  successfully  through  an  arduous 
war  for  the  establishment  of  its  independence;  of  conducting  its 
councils  through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms  and 
principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train; 
and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  his 
career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes 
no  other  example. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  these  distinctions  and  not 
allow  ourselves,  when  writing,  the  liberties  of  speech. 
At  bottom,  however,  the  art  of  composition  is  the  same, 
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whether  we  practice  it  unconsciously  in  speech,  or  more 
slowly  and  carefully  with  the  aid  of  pen  and  paper.  In 
either  case  the  object  is  to  express  our  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  to  interest  others  in  what  we  have  to  say. 
Once  we  get  over  our  first  awkwardness,  we  shall  find 
no  small  delight  *in  the  process  of  selecting  from  our 
stock  pf  ideas  those  which  seem  most  likely  to  interest 
ourselves  and  others,  and  moulding  them  into  some 
definite  form. 

7.  Themes.  Our  method  of  study  will  include  dis- 
cussions of  the  laws  of  grammar  and  the  principles  of 
rhetoric,  and  constant  practice  in  composition,  oral  and 
written.  For  it  is  only  by  using  oars  that  one  learns 
to  row,  and  only  by  writing  that  one  learns  to  write. 
For  convenience,  we  shall  name  our  exercises  in  written 
composition,  "themes;"  and  for  convenience  we  should, 
in  the  preparation  and  handling  of  themes,  follow  some 
such  set  of  rules  as  the  following: 

1.  Paper. — Ruled  white  paper  of  uniform  size  should  be  used; 
the  large  letter  form,  about  eight  by  ten  inches,  is  convenient. 
Each  sheet  should  be  numbered.  One  side  of  the  sheet  only  should 
be  used. 

2.  Margins. — On  the  left  of  each  page  the  student  should 
leave  a  margin  an  inch  wide  for  the  instructor's  comments. 

3.  Indorsement. — When  finished,  every  theme  should  be  folded 
once  lengthwise  and  indorsed  carefully  to  show  the  name,  class,  and 
date,  thus: 

James  L.  Smith  (not  Jim  Smith). 
English,  Class  1. 
November  23,  1911. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  neat  manuscript  and  a  care- 
ful indorsement  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  reader. 

4.  Titles.— Every  theme  should  have  a  title.  This,  we  shall 
later  see,  is  often  not  the  same  as  the  subject.'  The  title  should  be 
written  in  tlie  center  of  the  first  line  of  the  first  page.     One  may 


'See  Section  13. 
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either  capitalize  the  first  word  and  all  subsequent  words  except 
articles,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  or  capitalize  only  the  first 
word  and  the  proper  nouns.  The  first  is  the  older  and  better 
established  way.  A  space  of  at  least  one  line  should  be  left  between 
the  title  and  the  body  of  the  theme. 

5.  Rewriting  and  Revising. — When  the  manuscript  is  returned 
with  the  instructor's  written  comments,  the  student  should  care- 
fully study  the  suggestions  made.  If,  after  referring  to  the  sections 
of  the  rhetoric  to  which  they  relate,  he  does  not  understand  them, 
he  should  consult  the  instructor  before  attempting  to  correct  his 
theme.  He  should  under  no  circumstances  make  any  correction 
without  understanding  the  principle  that  it  involves.  If  told  to 
rewrite  he  should  reconstruct  the  theme  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  instructor.  "Revise"  means  that  the  student 
may  make  the  necessary  changes  on  the  original  manuscript.  Some- 
times it  will  be  best  to  rewrite  parts  of  themes  which,  as  a  whole, 
need  only  revision.  When  the  theme  is  rewritten,  both  the  old  and 
the  new  theme  should  be  handed  to  the  instructor,  that  he  may 
judge  intelligently  what  advance  the  student  has  made. 

Exercise  II 

A.       QUESTIONS 

I.  Why  is  writing  harder  than  talking?  What 
aids  have  you  in  talking  that  you  lack  in  writing?  Point 
out  the  similarity  between  written  and  oral  composition. 
In  which  is  dialogue  likely  to  be  more  freely  used? 

II.  Enumerate  the  chief  differences  between  oral 
and  written  composition.  Explain  the  necessity  for 
paying  more  attention  in  written  composition  to  the 
matter  of  orderliness. 

III.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals  in  titles. 

IV.  Explain  the  distinction  between  rewriting  and 
revision. 

B.       COMPOSITION,    ORAL   AND    WRITTEN 

I.  Read  the  following  passages  aloud.  In  each  case 
let  two  students  tell  what  they  think  the  complete  story 
might  be.  Let  the  class  vote  as  to  which  tells  the  better 
story. 
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1. 

High  upon  Highlands, 
and  low  upon  Tay', 

Bonnie  George  Campbell 
rade  out  on  a  day. 

Saddled  and  bridled 
and  gallant  rade  he; 

Hame  cam  his  guid  horse, 
but  never  cam  he. 


Out  cam  his  auld  mither 

greeting  fu'  sair^, 
And  out  cam  his  bonnie  bride 

riving'  her  hair. 

Saddled  and  bridled 
and  booted  rade  he; 

Toom*  hame  cam  the  saddle, 
but  never  cam  he. 


"I  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid, 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 
And  in  the  forest's  shade 

Our  vows  were  plighted. 
Under  its  loosened  vest 
Fluttered  her  little  breast. 
Like  birds  within  their  nest 

By  the  hawk  frighted. 

"Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall. 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all. 

Chanting  his  glory; 
When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand. 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 


"While  the  brow^n  ale  he  quaffed, 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed, 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn. 
From  the  deep  drinking-horn 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

"She  was  a  Prince's  child, 

I  but  a  Viking  wild. 

And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 

I  was  discarded ! 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight, 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 

Her  nest  unguarded  ?  " 


II.  Tell  the  following  story  to  the  class  in  your  own 
words,  using  as  much  dialogue  as  seems  natural.  Is 
there  any  loss?     Any  gain? 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  as  occurring  in  Goldsmith's 
last  journey  homeward  from  Edgeworthstown.  His  father's  house 
was  about  twenty  miles  distant;  the  road  lay  through  a  rough 
country  impassable  for  carriages.  Goldsmith  procured  a  horse 
for  the  journey,  and  a  friend  furnished  him  with  a  guinea  for  travel- 
ling expenses.  He  was  but  a  stripling  of  sixteen,  and  being  thus 
suddenly  mounted  on  horseback,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  it  is  no 
wonder  thathis  head  was  turned.    He  determined  to  play  the  man. 


'  The  River  Tay. 


'Weeping  sorely. 


•  Tearing. 


*  Empty. 
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and  to  spend  his  money  in  independent  traveller's  style.  Accord- 
ingly, instead  of  pushing  directly  for  home,  he  halted  for  the 
night  at  the  little  town  of  Ardagh,  and,  accosting  the  first  person 
he  met,  inquired,  with  somewhat  of  a  consequential  air,  for  the  best 
house  in  the  place.  Unluckily,  the  person  he  had  accosted  was  one 
Kelly,  a  notorious  wag,  who  was  cjuartered  in  the  family  of  one  Mr. 
Featherstone,  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  Amused  with  the  self-con- 
sequence of  the  stripling,  and  willing  to  play  off  a  practical  joke  at 
his  expense,  he  directed  him  to  what  was  literally  "the  best  house 
in  the  place,"  namely,  the  family  mansion  of  Mr.  Featherstone. 
Goldsmith  accordingly  rode  up  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  inn, 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  taken  to  the  stable,  walked  into  the  parlor, 
seated  himself  by  the  fire,  and  demanded  what  he  could  have  for 
supper.  On  ordinary  occasions  he  was  dififident  and  even  awkward 
in  his  manners,  but  here  he  was  "at  ease  in  his  inn,"  and  felt  called 
upon  to  show  his  manhood  and  enact  the  experienced  traveller. 
His  person  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  play  off  his  pretensions, 
for  he  was  short  and  thick,  with  a  pock-marked  face,  and  an  air  and 
carriage  by  no  means  of  a  distinguished  cast.  The  owner  of  the 
house,  however,  soon  discovered  his  whimsical  mistake,  and,  being 
a  man  of  humor,  determined  to  indulge  it,  especially  as  he  acci- 
dentally learned  that  this  intruding  guest  was  the  son  of  an  old 
acquaintance. 

Accordingly,  Goldsmith  was  "fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent," 
and  permitted  to  have  full  sway  throughout  the  evening.  Never 
was  schoolboy  more  elated.  When  supper  was  served,  he  most 
condescendingly  insisted  that  the  l;>)idlord,  his  wife  and  daughter 
should  partake,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to  crown  the  repast 
and  benefit  the  house.  His  last  flourish  was  on  going  to  bed,  when 
he  gave  special  orders  to  have  a  hot  cake  at  breakfast.  His  con- 
fusion and  dismay,  on  discovering  the  next  morning  that  he  had  been 
swaggering  in  this  free  and  easy  way  in  the  house  of  a  private 
gentleman,  may  be  readily  conceived. — Irving:  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

III.  Put  down  in  topic  form,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
remember  it,  the  last  interesting  conversation  you  had ; 
then  recast  these  jottings  in  the  form  of  a  short  theme 
on  whatever  you  find  to  be  the  underlying  subject  of 
the  conversation. 

IV.  Read  the  following  description  of  winter. 
Point  out  the  reasons  for  the  vividness  of  the  poem. 
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Find  some  good  descriptions  of  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  Write  a  prose  description  of  some  one  day  in 
winter;  of  some  one  day  in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn. 

When  Icicles  Hang  by  the  Wall 

1 

,  .  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 

And   Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipp'd  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-whit; 
Tu-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 


When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 
Tu-whit; 

Tu-who,  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

—Shakespeare. 


Chapter  III 

THE    SOURCES    OF    MATERIAL:    KINDS    OF   COMPOSITION 

8.  Finding  Subjects  for  Themes.  Often,  when  a 
student  is  told  to  write  a  theme  on  a  subject  of  his  own 
choice,  his  mind  seems  suddenly  emptied  of  all  ideas; 
he  can  discover  nothing  that  seems  worth  treating.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  things  in  the  world  to  write  about. 
The  student  who  remembers  that  composition  is  a  wholly 
natural  process  in  which  he  has  often  indulged,  and  who 
keeps  his  eyes  open  and  his  mind  active,  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  subject.  There  are  three  general  sources  of 
material  for  compositions:  1,  what  we  see  and  experi- 
ence; 2,  what  we  study;  3,  what  we  read. 

1.  Subjects  from  Our  Own  Experience.— The  readiest 
example  of  the  man  who  writes  about  what  he  sees  is 
the  reporter  on  a  newspaper.  Students  of  composition 
may  well  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book.  A  successful  reporter 
does  more  than  gather  the  specific  facts  he  is  sent  out 
to  get.  If,  on  the  way  to  report  a  speech,  he  sees  an 
accident,  he  makes  a  news  item  of  it.  If,  in  reporting 
the  incoming  ships  and  their  cargoes,  he  spends  a  few 
hours  on  the  wharf  at  which  the  deep-sea  fishermen 
discharge  their  loads  of  fish,  he  has  found  material  for 
an  article  entitled  Life  on  the  Grand  Banks,  or  The  Men 
in  the  Fo' castle  of  a  Trawler.  His  eyes  are  never  shut; 
a  walk  down  a  busy  street  will  give  him  perhaps  a  dozen 
jottings  for  his  mental  note-book. 

In  using  the  results  of  this  observation,  the  reporter 
is  under  a  limitation  from  which  the  writer  of  themes  is 
free.  The  reporter  must,  except  for  special  articles  now 
and  then,  confine  himself  to  news,  and  news  that  will 
interest  the  general  public.     The  student  of  composi- 
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tlon  has  a  far  wider  field  from  which  to  choose.  If  he 
has  been  alone  in  a  sail-boat  when  a  storm  came  up,  he 
can  put  on  paper  the  record  of  his  experiences — can  tell 
how  he  thought  the  weather  so  fine  that  he  set  the 
full  mainsail,  and  was  careless  enough  not  to  hoist  the 
boom  to  the  proper*point ;  how  the  wind  freshened ;  how 
he  could.have  weathered  it  had  it  not  been  for  the  boom; 
how  the  boom  buried  itself  in  one  huge  wave  and  stuck, 
so  that  the  boat  balanced  on  one  edge  and  then  keeled 
over;  how  he  yelled  lustily  for  help  as  he  struck  the  water, 
— and  so  forth.  He  can  tell  us  of  his  visit  to  a  lime-kiln, 
or  a  boot  and  shoe  factory;  his  first  evening  at  the  thea- 
ter; the  care  necessary  to  keep  a  bicycle  in  order;  how 
he  failed  to  make  money,  keeping  bees;  what  a  torture 
his  first  dancing  lesson  was,  and  so  on.  Life  is  full  of 
interest  to  any  normal  boy  or  girl;  and  what  is  interesting 
to  them  can  be  made  interesting  to  other  people,  if  told 
sincerely,  simply,  and  with  enough  detail  to  make  the 
account  vivid. 

2.  Subjects  Taken  from  Our  Studies. — Every  intelli- 
gent student  derives  many  new  ideas  from  his  various 
studies.  To  a  boy,  manual  training  should  suggest 
dozens  of  subjects  in  the  course  of  a  year;  domestic 
science  as  many  to  a  girl.  When  American  history  is 
being  studied,  the  student  might  write  the  story  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  par- 
ticipant or  an  eye-witness;  or  he  might  describe  Boston  in 
the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  or  tell  of  Marion's  raids 
on  the  British  troops;  or  give  a  simple  but  specific  com- 
parison of  life  on  a  Massachusetts  farm  and  on  a  Vir- 
ginia plantation  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Bot- 
any shows  us  the  flowers,  not  as  Shakespeare  saw  one 
kind, 

Daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 
And  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty, — 
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but  as  marvelous  contrivances,  the  explanation  of 
which  will  give  us  useful  training  in  saying  exactly  what 
we  mean.  It  is  difficult,  in  short,  to  think  of  a  branch 
of  study  which  will  not  give  us  many  things  to  talk  or 
write  about. 

3.  Subjects  Drawn  from  Our  Reading. — The  third 
source  of  subjects  is  our  reading,  (a)  of  newspapers  and 
magazines;  (b)  of  biographies,  novels,  plays,  poems, 
books  of  travel, — in  short  what  we  know  as  literature. 
Most  of  our  information  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  comes  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Here  we 
learn  of  the  great  conquest  of  the  air  in  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century;  of  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole ;  of  the  progress  of  the  Panama  Canal ;  of  the  demand 
for  woman's  suffrage  in  England.  High  school  students, 
naturally,  cannot  contribute  new  facts  to  these  discus- 
sions; but  they  can  do  themselves  a  service  by  arranging 
and  sifting  the  information  they  gather  from  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  expressing  their  ideas  on  the 
subjects  treated.  And  a  boy  who  lives  near  the  inventors 
of  the  biplane  in  Ohio,  could  tell  what  the  townsfolk  saw 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  invention;  a  girl  who  lives 
in  a  state  where  woman's  suffrage  is  established  could 
tell  how  it  works.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  sub- 
jects drawn  from  our  studies,  the  chief  gain  is  in  (a) 
settling  for  one's  self  what  one  knows  or  thinks;  (b) 
getting  the  power  to  state  facts  and  beliefs  with 
precision. 

The  most  obvious  and  natural  sources  of  ideas  are 
the  life  immediately  about  us  and  the  record  of  that  life 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  But  literature  is  a 
scarcely  less  important  source.  Books  represent  life 
at  secondhand,  it  is  true,  but  they  introduce  us  to  per- 
sons and  places  and  times  we  should  never  know  with- 
out them;  they  show  us  life  from  a  hundred  new  angles. 
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thereby  giving  us  a  better  understanding  of  it  than  we 
should  get  without  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  book 
which  gives  us  nothing  to  think  about,  to  talk  about, 
and,  hence,  to  write  about,  is  not  worth  reading.  ,  This 
does  not  mean  that  only  "deep"  books  should  be  read. 
Many  books  not  \tritten  to  convey  facts  or  to  impart 
truths,  unay,  if  we  read  them  intelligently,  give  us  much 
that  is  worth  thinking  about.  Kipling's  Jungle  Book 
will  not  teach  us  much  about  natural  history,  but  it 
will  give  us  sympathy  with  animals  and  a  keener  enjoy- 
ment of  wild  life.  Scott's  Kenilworth  should  not  be 
read  merely  for  the  history  it  contains;  that  could  be 
gained  more  quickly  from  a  short  history  of  England. 
But  from  Scott  we  get  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten 
of  English  life  in  the  stirring  times  of  Elizabeth. 

What  sort  of  subjects  for  themes  can  we  draw  from 
books?  When  a  student  is  asked  to  write  about  a  book 
that  has  interested  him,  his  natural  impulse  is  simply  to 
"tell  the  story."  That,  however,  is  not  an  easy  task. 
It  is  very  hard  even  for  a  trained  writer  to  put  the  story 
of  a  book  containing  two  hundred  or  more  printed  pages 
into  four  or  five  written  sheets,  and  give  a  satisfactory 
idea  of  the  original.  Let  us,  then,  for  the  present,  exclude 
from  our  subjects  the  summary  of  an  entire  book. 

The  student  may,  however,  derive  profit  from  sum- 
marizing an  interesting  chapter  or  scene.  In  a  few  para- 
graphs a  good  idea  can  be  given  of  the  duel  between 
the  King  and  Roderick  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  of 
Grand  Pre  as  described  in  Evangeline,  or  of  the  last 
fight  of  Uncas  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Another 
method  is  for  the  reader  to  ask  and  answer  the  questions, 
"What  interests  me  most  in  that  book?  Is  it  the  plot? 
Or  one  of  the  characters?  Or  a  description  of  a  scene 
in  the  country?  Or  the  ideas  the  author  advances?" 
Some  interesting  questions  suggested  by  books  may  call 
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for  further  reading;  for  example:  "Is  the  account  of 
Robinson  Crusoe's  life  on  his  island  improbable?"  or 
"Are  Longfellow's  Indians  in  Hiawatha  true  to  life?"  In 
the  case  of  narratives  a  more  imaginative  kind  of  subject 
is  also  possible.  The  student  may  take  part  in  the  com- 
position by  continuing  the  story  after  a  certain  point  is 
reached,  or  by  constructing  a  new  scene  in  which  the 
characters  of  the  story  appear. 

9.  The  Four  Kinds  of  Composition.  In  selecting 
subjects  for  themes,  the  student  may  be  helped  by  know- 
ing that  among  the  many  forms  prose  composition  takes 
there  are  four  pretty  well  defined  kinds: 

1.  Exposition. — We  may  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of 
a  machine,  or  a  mechanical  process,  or  the  way  to  train 
a  horse;  to  tell  what  we  think  of  a  book,  and  why;  to  let 
someone  see  the  merits  or  defects  of  student  self-govern- 
ment. Compositions  of  this  kind  are  called  expositions. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  expositio,  a  "setting 
forth;"  it  is  roughly  equivalent  to  explanation.  Exclud- 
ing stories,  most  magazine  articles  are,  in  the  main,  ex- 
pository; so,  too,  are  many  editorials  and  most  textbooks. 
For  example,  this  book  is  an  expository  treatment  of 
composition  and  rhetoric. 

2.  Argument. — We  may  attempt  to  convince  others 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  given  statement.  Composi- 
tions of  this  kind  are  called  arguments;  oral  arguments 
in  which  two  speakers  or  groups  of  speakers  support 
opposite  sides  of  a  question  are  called  debates.  To 
make  any  progress  toward  a  decision  in  a  disputed 
matter,  we  must  first  reduce  the  subject  to  a  definite 
proposition;  e.  g.,  that  student  self-government  should 
[or  should  not]  be  adopted  in  the  high  school;  that 
woman's  suffrage  ought  to  be  adopted  in  Massachusetts 
[or  any  other  state];  that  foot-ball  is  too  rough  a  game 
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to  be  played  by  high  school  pupils.  We  must  then 
explain  exactly  what  the  proposition  means,  tell  what 
we  believe  about  it,  and  why  we  believe  as  we  do. 
Most  political  speeches  and  many  editorials  and  maga- 
zine articles  are  argumentative.  Obviously,  both  expo- 
sition and  argument  will  often  appear  in  the  same  article. 

3.  '  Description. — We  may  attempt  to  make  a  reader 
or  hearer  see  a  certain  place  or  person,  or  realize  how  we 
felt  in  the  face  of  certain  events.  So  Thackeray  tells  us, 
in  Vanity  Fair,  that  Captain  Macmurdo  was  "a  venerable 
bristly  warrior,  with  a  little  close-shaved  gray  head, 
with  a  silk  night-cap,  a  red  face  and  nose,  and  a  great 
dyed  moustache."  So  Kipling,  trying  to  make  us  feel 
the  effect  of  drought  in  the  jungle,  says  that  "the  green 
growths  on  the  sides  of  the  ravines  burned  up  to  broken 
wires  and  curled  films  of  dead  stuff;  the  hidden  pools 
sank  down  and  caked  over,  keeping  the  least  footmark 
on  their  edges  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  iron."  So  Poe, 
in  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  seeking  to  make  us  realize 
the  sensations  of  a  man  just  sentenced  to  death,  writes: 

The  sentence — the  dread  sentence  of  death — was  the  last  of 
distinct  accentuation  which  reached  my  ears.  After  that,  the 
sound  of  the  inquisitorial  voices  seemed  merged  in  one  dreamy 
indeterminate  hum.  It  conveyed  to  my  soul  the  idea  of  revolu- 
tion, perhaps  from  its  association  in  fancy  with  the  burr  of  a  mill- 
wheel.     This  only  for  a  brief  period;  for  presently  I  heard  no  more. 

This  we  call  description.  In  most  cases,  description 
appears  as  a  part  of  one  of  the  other  kinds  of  composi- 
tion; but  it  also  exists  independently,  and  we  may  well 
practice  it  because  of  the  simplicity  and  definiteness 
of  the  task. 

4.  Narrative. — Finally,  we  may  attempt  to  tell 
something  that  happened,  or  that  we  imagine  to  have 
happened.  This  we  call  narration.  Under  narration  of 
fact  are  included  anecdotes,  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
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events  of  the  day,  books  of  travel,  diaries,  autobiog- 
raphies, biographies,  and  histories;  under  fiction  (nar- 
ration of  imagined  facts),  are  included,  short  stories, 
novels,  and  many  narrative  poems,  such  as  The  Skeleton 
in  Armor  or  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  The  part 
that  description  plays  in  narrative  compositions  is  large, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  recount  events  effectively  without 
making  the  reader  see  with  some  definiteness  both  the 
actors  and  the  place  of  action. 

These  four  kinds  of  composition  exist  both  separately 
and  in  combination — more  often  than  not,  in  com- 
bination. Indeed,  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  a 
mature  writer  is  at  all  concerned  with  the  question  of 
whether  his  work  can  be  classified  under  one  of  these 
four  heads.  Ideas  worth  treating  come  to  him  from 
many  sources;  he  sees  an  accident  that  suggests  a  needed 
reform;  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  telling  a 
class  how  some  experiment  is  to  be  performed;  feels  the 
beauty  of  some  landscape;  or  thinks  of  an  incident  in 
his  own  life  or  that  of  others  that  would  make  a  good 
story.  These  subjects  can  be  classified  under  the  four 
heads  named  above.  But  the  classification  is  of  no  real 
value  to  a  trained  writer.  He  knows  that  the  source 
of  his  composition  is  in  the  idea,  not  the  form,  and  in  a 
given  bit  of  writing  he  will  use  one  or  two  or  three  or 
all  four  kinds  of  composition,  exactly  as  the  subject 
in  hand  demands.  For  the  sake  of  definiteness  in  in- 
struction, the  student  will  be  asked  to  practice  all  four 
kinds  of  composition.  But  he  should  remember  that 
the  classification  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  theoret- 
ical, and  that  his  main  purpose  is  to  say  clearly  and 
effectively  what  he  has  in  mind. 

10.  The  Writer's  Interest  in  His  Subject  Funda- 
mental.      The  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  of 
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interest  to  the  writer.  A  student  may  possibly  be 
interested  in  the  growth  of  democracy,  peace,  Greek 
character  and  art,  and  topics  of  a  similar  nature;  but 
if  he  is  not,  he  can  say  nothing  worth  Hstening  to 
about  them,  and  he, will  find  writing  about  them  a  stupid 
task.  Moreover,  to  write  on  subjects  in  which  one  has  no 
interest -leads  to  superficiality.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
electrical  machines,  or  sports,  or  stories  of  adventure 
or  hunting,  or  the  last  dancing  party,  or  making  a 
commencement  dress,  occupy  our  minds,  we  can  find 
something  genuine  and  interesting  to  say  on  them. 
This  is  true  not  merely  of  school  exercises  in  composi- 
tion; it  applies  to  all  literature.  Scott  wrote  historical 
tales;  Dickens  wrote  about  men  and  women  in  the 
London  of  his  day.  Longfellow  wrote  poetry  and  Irving 
prose.  Each  author  chose  the  material  and  the  form 
of  composition  that  interested  him  most.  No  good 
work  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Exercise  III 

A.       QUESTIONS 

I.  What  three  sources  of  material  for  compositions 
are  mentioned  in  the  text? 

II.  What  limitation  does  the  reporter  labor  under 
from  which  the  writers  of  themes  are  free?  For  a  day  or 
two,  imagine  yourself  a  reporter  during  your  walks  to  and 
from  school  and  through  the  business  streets  of  your 
home  city  or  town;  make  a  list  of  the  subjects  that 
occur  to  you  during  these  walks. 

III.  Mention  some  subjects  that  have  been  sug- 
gested to  you  by  your  recent  studies  in  different  class- 
rooms. Which  of  your  studies  seems  likely  to  furnish 
you  the  most  and  the  best  subjects  for  compositions? 
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IV.  Draw  up  a  list  of  subjects  suggested  to  you  by 
the  books  you  have  recently  read.  Name  some  subjects 
which  might  be  drawn  from  Fiske's  History  of  the 
United  States  or  any  similar  book.  From  Kipling's 
Captains  Courageous,  or  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  or 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  or  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island.  From  the  last  long  story  you  read, 
draw  three  subjects:  1,  an  account  of  the  most  in- 
teresting event  of  the  story;  2,  a  comment  on  the  author's 
skill  in  character-drawing  as  shown  in  some  particular 
character  or  characters;  3,  a  comment  on  the  skill  with 
which  he  makes  you  see  the  place  in  which  the  story 
goes  on. 

V.  Name  the  four  kinds  of  composition.  What  is 
the  main  purpose  of  each?  Look  up  the  derivation  of 
the  name  of  each  of  the  four  kinds  of  composition. 
Classify  the  following  subjects  as  expository,  argumen- 
tative, descriptive,  or  narrative.  Are  there  any  sub- 
jects among  them  in  which  more  than  one  kind  of  com- 
position is  likely  to  be  used?' 

1.  Why  plants  need  water.  13.  The  village  postoffice. 

2.  The  boy  who  sits  next  to  me.  14.  Getting    apples    ready    for 

3.  La  Salle's  explorations.  market. 

4.  An  old  house.  15.  A  United  States  life-saving 

5.  A  ten-mile  walk.  station. 

6.  How  to  sail  a  cat-boat.  16.  The  value  of  a  school  gym- 

7.  Shall    we    have    a    school-  nasium. 

paper?  17.  Billy     Bones,     in     Treasure 

8.  A  windstorm.  Island. 

9.  The  points  of  a  good  horse.      IS.  What     "manual     training" 

10.  A  model  stock  farm.  means. 

11.  A   country   railroad   station      19.  The     conditions     necessary 

on  the  arrival  of  a  train.  for    the    formation    of    a 

12.  How  to  make  roses  grow.  desert. 

'The  student  should  not  assume  that  all  the  subjects  in  this  and  in  similar 
lists  in  this  book  are  immediately  suitable  for  him.  It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  to 
classify  the  subjects  in  such  lists  under  three  heads:  (1)  subjects  unsuitable  for 
themes;  (2)  subjects  unsuitable  for  the  student  himself;  (3  )  subjects  which  the 
student  thinlcs  he  might  profitably  use. 
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20.  The   first   time   I    milked   a      26.  The   mysterious  bell. 

cow.  27.  The  circulation  of  the  blood. 

21.  Our  breathing  apparatus.  28.  In  the  garret. 

22.  How  our  governor  is  elected.  29.  Dinner  on  the  tarm. 

23.  The  origin  of  ice-packs.  30.  How  a   volcano   is   formed. 

24.  My  objections  to  |he  short-  31.   My  first  day  with  a  gun. 

ening   of    the    Christmas      32.  The  origin   of  underground 
vajcation  to  one  week.  caves. 

25.  A  street-car  incident.  33.  How  the  heart  works. 

VI.  Select  in  advance  a  daily  newspaper  which  the 
whole  class  is  to  read  for  one  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  let  each  student  indicate  what  has  seemed  to  him 
the  most  interesting  article,  and  explain  the  grounds  of 
his  choice.  Pursue  the  same  plan  with  one  number  of 
any  good  weekly  or  monthly  magazine. 

B.       COMPOSITION,   ORAL  AND   WRITTEN 

I.  Hold  a  discussion  on  one  of  the  following  ques- 
tions, or  on  some  similar  question  selected  by  the  teacher 
or  the  class,  two  students  speaking  on  each  side,  the 
teacher  presiding  and  the  class  voting  at  the  end  as  to 
1,  which  side  won;  2,  who  made  the  best  speech.  This 
exercise  should  be  repeated  in  successive  weeks  until 
every  member  of  the  class  has  spoken. 

1.  Should  all  boys  and  girls  be  required  by  law  to  attend 
the  high  school  ? 

2.  Which  is  the  better  for  our  school — one  session  or  two? 

3.  Should  gymnasium  exercise  be  compulsory  for  all  students? 

4.  Is  the  regulation  which  debars  from  inlcrscholastic  sports 
all  students  who  are  failing  in  their  work,  a  good  one  ? 

5.  Should  instruction  in  manual  training  be  given  in  our  school? 

6.  Should  instruction  in  cooking  be  given  in  our  school? 

7.  Should  our  school  start  a  Boy  Scout  company? 

8.  Should  the  use  of  the  school  building  be  allowed  the  stu- 
dents for  dances? 

9.  Should  fire-drill  be  practiced  every  day? 

10.  Should  our  school  start  a  debating  society? 
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II.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  most  interestini^ 
fact  you  have  learned  ui  school  so  far  this  year,  or  the 
most  interesting  thing  that  happened  to  you  last 
summer,  or  the  most  interesting  person  you  know. 
^^  III.  Write  out  in  the  form  of  a  little  story  the  adven- 
ture in  the  boat  mentioned  in  Section  8.  Complete  the 
story  in  any  way  you  choose. 

^    lY.     Write  a  theme  telling  what  \ou  know  about  the 
most  prominent  man  in  your  town. 

'-    V.     Write  a  page  expressing  your  view  of  the  ques- 
tion discussed  under  I  above. 

VI.     Write  a  page  telling  how  \ou  would   vote  in 
the  next  national  election  if  you  were  a  man. 
**    VII.     Tell   whom   you    think   the   greatest    man    in 
American    histor>'    since    1800;    give   \'our    reasons    for 
>our  opinion. 

VI II.  WVite  a  page  on  some  subject  suggested  to 
you  by  something  \"ou  have  recently  seen  on  the  way  to 
schooL 

IX.  Read  the  following  poem  by  Stevenson;  then 
write  a  theme  telling  where  you  would  most  like  to 
travel : 

Travel 

I  should  like  to  rise  and  go 

Where  the  golden  apples  grow; — 

Where  below  another  sky 

Parrot  islands  anchored  lie, 

And,  watched  by  cockatoos  and  goats, 

Lonely  Crusoes  building  boats; — 

Where  in  sunshine  reaching  out 

Eastern  cities,  miles  about. 

Are  with  mosque  and  minaret 

Amtjng  sandy  gardens  set, 

And  the  rich  goods  from  near  and  far 

Hang  for  sale  in  the  bazaar; — 

Where  the  Great  Wall  round  China  goes, 
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And  on  one  side  the  desert  blows, 
And  with  bell  and  voice  and  drum, 
Cities  on  the  other  hum; — 
Where  are  forests,  hot  as  fire, 
Wide  as  England,  tall  as  a  spire, 
Full  of  apes  and  cocoa-nuts 
And^the  negro  hunter's  huts; — 
Where  the  knotty  crocodile 
Lies  and  blinks  in  the  Nile, 
And  the  red  flamingo  flies. 
Hunting  fish  before  his  eyes; — 
W^here  in  jungles,  near  and  far, 
Man-devouring  tigers  are. 
Lying  close  and  giving  ear 
Lest  the  hunt  be  drawing  near, 
Or  a  comer-by  be  seen 
Swinging  in  a  palanquin; — 
Where  among  the  desert  sands 
Some  deserted  city  stands. 
All  its  children,  sweep  and  prince, 
Grown  to  manhood  ages  since. 
Not  a  foot  in  street  or  house. 
Not  a  stir  of  child  or  mouse, 
And  when  kindly  falls  the  night, 
In  all  the  town  no  spark  of  light. 
There  I'll  come,  when  I'm  a  man, 
With  a  camel  caravan; 
Light  a  fire  in  the  gloom 
Of  some  dusty  dining  room; 
See  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
Heroes,  fights  and  festivals; 
And  in  a  corner  find  the  toys 
Of  the  old  Egyptian  boys. 

X.  Develop  a  narrative  from  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing clippings,  and  an  argument  from  the  second. 
Clip  three  items  from  the  newspapers,  read  them  to  the 
class,  and  indicate  the  suggestions  for  themes  which 
might  be  drawn  from  them. 

1.  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  6  —  Charged  with  mutiny  on  the  high 
seas,  Jurgcn  Johnson,  a  sailor,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  member 
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of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Seamew,  was  placed  under  arrest 
tonight  by  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Bert  Jones  and  will 
be  arraigned  before  United  States  Commissioner  Thomson  tomor- 
row morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Seamew  arrived  here  tonight  and  the  captain  stated  that 
Johnson  had  lieen  in  irons  since  a  few  days  out  from  Philadelphia, 
when  he  absolutely  refused  to  perform  his  duty  and  the  captain  was 
obliged  to  fire  a  shot  at  him  before  he  was  over-powered  by  members 
of  the  crew  and  placed  in  confinement. 

2.  A  third  calamitous  collision  between  electric  trains  within 
two  weeks,  due  to  carelessness  or  disobedience,  sharply  challenges 
attention  with  respect  to  the  age,  training,  and  experience  of  the 
employes  who  blundered  so  tragically.  It  is  commonly  the  rule 
to  man  long-distance,  fast-flying  electric  trains  with  crews  drafted 
from  the  ordinary  street  car  service,  mere  boys  in  years  and  sadly 
lacking  in  that  discipline  and  experience  which  make  for  obedience 
and  sound  judgment.  No  great  technical  skill  being  called  for,  the 
schoolmg  these  boy  motormen  and  conductors  are  put  through  is 
slight,  too  slight  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  proper  sense  of  duty 
and  responsibility.  Lives  and  property  are  intrusted  to  their  keep- 
ing after  a  service  of  a  few  months,  while  years  of  preparation  are 
required  of  trainmen  on  the  steam  railroads. 

XI.  A  list  of  subjects  of  present  interest  is  given 
below.  Select  the  one  about  which  you  know  most, 
and  write  a  short  theme  on  it,  or,  if  the  topic  be  too 
large,  upon  one  division  of  it. 

1.  The  beautifying  of  our  large  cities. 

2.  The  motor-boat  in  professional  fishing. 

3.  The  perils  of  aviation. 

4.  Automobile  road  racing. 

5.  The  speed  mania. 

6.  The  movement  for  a  sane  Fourth  of  July. 

7.  The  necessity  for  grade  crossings. 

8.  The  movement  for  woman's  suffrage  in  England. 

9.  The  preservation  of  American  forests. 

10.  The  mono-rail  car. 


Chapter  IV 

PRELIMINARY    CONSIDERATION    OF    SUBJECTS:    TITLES 

11.  Examining  a  Subject  to  Discover  Its  Possi- 
bilities. When  a  stodent  is  told  to  write  a  theme  on  a 
prescribed  subject,  he  not  infrequently  says,  "I've  noth- 
ing to  say  about  that;  it  doesn't  interest  me,"  or,  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  it."  He  is  quite  as  likely  to  say 
this  about  a  subject  on  which  he  can  easily  find  some- 
thing to  say  as  about  things  that  are  really  beyond  him. 
If  he  is  told  to  write  something  about  Washington,  for 
example,  the  topic  may  at  first  suggest  to  him  only  the 
tedium  of  reading  history  when  he  would  rather  be  play- 
ing ball.  But  other  ideas  will  come  after  a  few  minutes' 
thought.  If  he  has  ever  been  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  has 
a  topic  in  "Washington's  home  as  it  is  to-day."  If  he 
has  been  reading  Cooper's  Spy,  he  can  tell  how  that 
story  brought  Washington  before  him,  no  longer  one 
of  the  great  men  whom  we  know  only  as  "historical 
personages,"  but  as  a  kindly  human  being.  From 
Kipling's  Rewards  and  Fairies  he  could  draw  the  topic, 
"Why  Kipling  thinks  Washington  a  great  man,"  or, 
"The  contrast  Kipling  draws  between  Washington  and 
Napoleon."  Or  suppose  he  is  given  the  general  topic 
"A  street  railway."  He  may  tell  us  what  difTerences 
are  noticeable  in  the  passengers  at  the  various  hours  of 
the  day  when  the  cars  are  fullest — at  seven  or  eight  in 
the  morning,  when  people  are  going  to  work,  at  ten  or 
eleven,  when  women  are  going  into  town  to  do  shopping 
at  six  in  the  evening,  when  the  men  and  women  who 
went  out  brisk  and  alert  in  the  morning  are  returning 
tired  and  pale  after  their  day's  work.  He  may  even 
invent  a  story  dealing  with  something  that  might  have 
happened  on  a  car.     Or  he  may  point  out  what  the  street 
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railroad  is  doing  for  his  town;  how  it  is  making  possible 
pleasant  suburbs  and  the  centralization  of  trade  in  a 
small  area;  how  it  is  sending  people  in  this  direction  or 
that  to  live,  with  a  consequent  change  in  the  value  of 
property.  Or  he  may,  if  he  be  of  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  explain  how  power  is  distributed  to  the  various  cars. 
The  first  step,  when  a  subject  for  a  composition 
is  announced  or  comes  into  our  minds,  is  to  look  at 
it  closely  to  see  what  it  suggests  to  us.  There  are  few 
subjects  which  will  not  suggest  something  to  say  if  we 
really  examine  them.  If,  after  examination,  no  ideas 
come  to  us,  a  new  topic  should  be  selected. 

12.  Questions  of  Size  and  Definiteness.  The  stu- 
dent will  notice  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  topics 
treated  above,  the  subject  was  made  suitable  for  a 
composition  by  being  narrowed  and  made  definite. 
Whether  the  subject  be  an  assigned  one  or  one  chosen 
by  the  student  himself,  it  should  be  small  enough  to  be 
capable  of  treatment  as  a  whole  in  the  space  allotted,  and 
it  should  be  specific  rather  than  general,  concrete  rather 
than  abstract.  This  does  not  mean  that  good  articles 
cannot  be  written  on  broad  topics  such  as  "American 
history,"  or  "Geysers,"  or  "Armor."  Turn  to  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  and  you  will  see  admirable  treatments 
of  all  three  of  these  subjects.  But  to  write  sensibly, 
exactly,  and  fully  on  them  demands  great  knowledge  and 
long  continued  efi^ort:  the  student  of  composition,  writing 
themes  of  one  to  four  pages,  can  do  nothing  with  them. 
He  can,  however,  say  something  to  the  point  on  such 
topics  as  "The  causes  of  the  War  of  1812,"  "The  force 
that  produces  geysers,"  "The  defensive  armor  of  the 
Dreadnaught  type  of  battleship,"  or  "Ivanhoe's  armor 
in  the  tournament." 

General  topics,  too,  are  hard  to  handle,  because 
it  is  always  easier  to  find  ideas  about  a  particular  object 
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than  about  a  class  of  objects;  the  noun  "barn"  suggests 
Httle  to  the  mind,  but  "My  grandfather's  sheep  barn," 
or  "The  What-Cheer  Stable"  may  call  up  many  definite 
memories.  Abstract  topics  like  "Manners,"  "Study," 
' '  Reading, ' '  and  "  Poverty, ' '  are  perhaps  the  hardest  of  all. 
You  will  find  masterly  essays  on  such  subjects  in 
the  page§  of  Bacon;  but  you  will  not  find  those  essays 
easy  reading;  nor  would  you  find  them  easy  writing; 
they  demanded  the  full  powers  of  thought  and  style 
of  the  great  philosopher  and  man  of  letters.  The 
student  of  composition  had  best  present  such  sub- 
jects under  the  most  specific  form  he  can  devise  :  "A 
case  of  bad  manners  in  the  street  car;"  "The  irksome- 
nessof  home-lessons;"  "What  I  found  most  interesting  in 
Scott's  Ivanhoe;"  "Pov-erty  near  our  school." 

In  brief,  to  write  or  speak  well,  examine  your  subject 
to  see  what  it  means  and  determine  clearly  your  own 
purpose  in  treating  it;  if  necessary,  modify  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  fit  the  space  at  your  command;  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  specific,  concrete  subjects  are 
easier  both  for  reader  and  tor  writer  than  genera!, 
abstract  ones 

13.  Titles.  Every  theme  should  have  a  title,  that 
is,  a  name  which  indicates  what  is  to  follow  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  well  to  select  a  title  as  soon  as  the  subject 
is  settled  upon,  for  a  well  chosen  title  marks  out  the 
field  of  the  composition  and  so  helps  to  keep  the  writer 
from  wandering.  The  qualities  of  a  good  title  are 
brevity,  appropriateness,  and  attractiveness. 

1.  A  title  should  be  brief.  Before  the  nineteenth 
century,  authors  often  used  very  long  titles,  in  the- 
endeavor  to  make  the  title  cover  the  whole  subject.  So 
Bunyan  entitled  his  allegory  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from 
this  world  to  that  which  is  to  come,  delivered  under  the 
similitude  of  a  Dream,  wherein  is  discovered  the  manner 
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of  his  setting  out,  his  dangerous  journey,  and  safe  arrival 
at  the  desired  country. 

Now-a-days  we  do  not  expect  the  title  to  cover  the 
whole  ground;  we  demand  only  that  it  give  a  reasonably 
definite  indication  of  the  material  treated.  An  idea  of  the 
general  relation  of  the  title  to  the  subject,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  large  subjects  can  be  indicated  by  brief  titles 
will  be  made  clear  by  a  few  examples.  The  subject  of 
one  of  Stevenson's  sea-stories  is  the  search  for  pirates' 
treasure  undertaken  by  Squire  Trelawney,  Dr.  Livesey, 
and  Jim  Hawkins;  the  title  is  Treasure  Island.  Park- 
man's  account  of  his  explorations  in  the  western  part 
of  our  continent  is  called  The  Oregon  Trail.  Kenneth 
Grahame  calls  his  sketches  of  child-life  The  Golden 
Age.  The  writer  of  an  article  on  woman's  suffrage 
calls  it  The  Ladies'  Battle.  The  author  of  a  book  on 
the  development  of  airships  chooses  the  suggestive 
title  The  Conquest  of  the  Air.  Fiske's  two-volume 
account  of  the  finding  of  our  Western  continent  bears 
the  title  The  Discovery  of  America. 

2.  A  title  should  be  appropriate.  Imaginative 
titles  should  be  reserved  for  imaginative  subjects. 
When  matters  of  fact  are  to  be  presented,  avoid  vague, 
general,  or  fanciful  titles.  If  you  are  writing  of  the 
organized  way  in  which  relief  is  now  distributed  among 
the  poor,  do  not  call  your  composition  Charity,  but 
New  Ways  of  Helping  the  Poor,  or  some  such  name.  If 
your  paper  deals  with  a  particular  experiment  in  chem- 
istry, do  not  call  it  An  Interesting  Experiment,  but 
How  I  Learned  to  Make  Gunpowder ,  or  Making  Gun- 
powder in  the  Laboratory.  If  you  are  telling  how  the 
spring  freshets  have  swept  away  part  of  a  town,  do  not 

use  the  title  A  Vast  Inundation,  but  The  Flood  at . 

In  all  such  cases  the  chief  purpose  of  the  title  is  to  an- 
swer the  question   "What  is  the  composition  about?" 

3,  A  title  should   be  attractive,   should  stimulate 
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people  to  read  farther.  Lamb  calls  one  of  his  essays 
Dream- Children,  and  though  we  do  not  know  just  what 
he  is  going  to  say,  we  can  form  a  shrewd  guess,  and  are 
interested  to  see  if  our  guess  is  right.  In  the  case  of 
stories,  a  suggestive  title,  one  that  provokes  curiosity 
without  making  us  feel  that  the  author  is  trying  to 
puzzle  us,  is  no  small  part  of  the  battle.  Kipling  does 
not  call  his  tale  of  Dick  Heldar  The  Story  of  a  Man  Who 
Became  Blind,  but  The  Light  that  Failed.  A  student 
who  calls  the  account  of  a  day's  sport  Fishing,  is  sure 
to  discourage  a  reader  from  going  beyond  the  title; 
What  Came  Out  of  Lake  Placid,  or  The  Fisherman  and 
the  Scales,  may  tempt  him  to  go  on.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  should  call  an  explanation  of  an  intricate 
invention  The  Victory  of  Mind  Over  Matter;  as  was  said 
above,  matter-of-fact  subjects  should  not  be  given 
fanciful  titles. 

4.  One  positive  rule  must  be  stated.  Do  not  write 
the  first  sentence  of  a  theme  as  if  the  title  were  a  part 
of  it;  e.  g., 

Two  Sessions  versus  One  Session 

This  is  a  burning  question  in  our  school,  a  question  in  which 
students,  teachers,  and  parents  all  have  an  interest.  If  decided 
one  way  it  means  that 

The  title  has  no  closer  relation  with  the  first  sentence 
than  with  the  last  sentence  in  the  theme.  Phrase  your 
first  paragraph  as  if  there  were  no  title;  or,  if  \ou  wish  to 
refer  to  the  title  in  the  first  paragraph,  quote  it.  To 
disregard  this  rule  produces  a  confused  introductory 
statement. 

14.  Summary  of  Chapters  III  and  IV.  Let  us  try 
to  summarize  the  most  important  points  of  the  last  two 
chapters: 

1.  The  most  important  test  of  whether  a  subject  is  a 
suitable  one  for  a  writer,  is  his  interest  in  it.     He  can 
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not  interest  others  when  he  himself  is  not  interested. 
If,  after  genuine  effort  to  arouse  his  mind,  the  subject 
remains  distasteful,  he  should  avoid  it. 

2.  Cultivate  observation;  look  for  subjects  in  the 
events  of  the  day,  in  your  other  studies,  in  the  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  that  you  read;  then  you 
will  have  no  dearth  of  subjects. 

3.  A  good  subject  may  be  spoiled  by  attempting 
to  treat  it  in  too  limited  a  space.  Judge  beforehand 
whether  you  have  sufficient  space  in  which  to  treat  the 
topic  under  consideration.  If  not,  narrow  it,  or  choose 
another  subject. 

4.  Avoid  general  and  abstract  topics,  such  as  "War," 
"Peace,"  "Science,"  "Poetry,"  and  the  like.  The  more 
specific  and  concrete  your  topic  is,  the  more  you  will  find 
to  say  about  it. 

5.  Titles  should  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness.  Titles  of  compositions  not  of  an  imaginative 
nature  should  indicate  with  considerable  precision  the 
subject-matter  which  is  to  follow.  Titles  of  imaginative 
compositions  should  avoid  sensationalism,  but  should 
be  suggestive.  Remember  that  a  well-chosen  title  will 
indicate  both  the  substance  and  the  tone  of  a  composi- 
tion, and  so  aid  a  writer  to  stick  to  his  subject. 

Exercise  IV 

A.       QUESTIONS 

I.  What  objections  do  you  see  to  the  following  sub- 
jects for  themes? 

1.  The  history  of  New  England.       6.  Presidents     of     the     United 

2.  Great    novels    of    the    nine-  States. 

teenth  century.  7.  The  winds. 

3.  Electricity.  8.  Vacations. 

4.  Arctic  expeditions.  9.  The   powers   of   imagination. 

5.  Missions  in  China.  10.  Dreams. 
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11.  In  each  of  the  following  groups,  select  the  sub- 
ject which  seems  to  you  best  fitted  for  treatment  in  a 
theme.     Give  your  reasons  for  rejecting  the  others. 

1.  Books;  fiction;  English  fiction;  stories  of  adventure;  my 
favorite  story  of  adventure. 

2.  Poetry;  narrative  poetry;  Evangeline;  life  in  Acadia  before 
the  expulsion. 

3.  American  statesmen;  Abraham  Lincoln. 

4.  Engines;  steam  engines;  locomotive  steam  engines;  the 
working  of  a  locomotive  steam  engine. 

5.  War;  naval  warfare;  the  American  navy  in  the  War  of  1812 ; 
the  "Constitution"  and  the  "Guerriere." 

6.  Indians;  my  boyish  idea  of  Indians;  the  Indian  wars;  the 
French  and  Indian  war;  the  capture  of  Deerfield. 

7.  Education;  American  education;  the  school-system  of ; 

going  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school. 

^  r  '■- 
"'^^  '  III.     Modify  the  following  subjects  in  any  way  that 

would  enable  you  to  treat  them  interestingly  and  ade- 
quately in  a  composition  of  two  or  three  pages: 

1.  Games.  9.  Aeroplanes. 

2.  Farming.  10.  Large  navies. 

3.  Kipling's  works.  11.  The  gasoline  motor. 

4.  Standing  armies.  12.  Photography. 

5.  Canoeing.  13.  Julius  Caesar. 

6.  Our  colonies.  14.  Juvenile  courts. 

7.  Queen  Elizabeth.  15.  The  cost  of  living.     • 

8.  Game  laws.  16.   California. 

IV.  Explain  what  "abstract,"  "concrete,"  "gen- 
eral," and  "specific"  mean  as  applied  to  subjects  for 
composition. 

V.  Among  the  subjects  you  rejected  in  question  II, 
are  there  any  which  would  be  suitable  if  you  had  time  to 
do  some  reading  about  them  ?  Are  there  any  which,  under 
those  conditions,  you  would  prefer  to  the  ones  you  chose  ? 

VI.  What  is  the  relation  between  titles  and  sub- 
jects? What  qualities  should  a  good  title  possess? 
Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  titles  should 
be  appropriate.      When  is  exactness  the  most  important 
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quality  in  a  title?     When  suggestiveness?     Why  is  it 
well  to  have  a  title  in  mind  before  one  begins  to  write? 

VII.  Discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  following 
titles.  Where  the  titles  are  grouped,  which  seems  the 
best?  Why?  If  in  any  group  there  is  no  good  title, 
supply  one. 

The  Title  The  Subject  Briefly 

Described 


1.  Historic  News  Beat. 
The  Times  Scores  Again. 

2.  Captains  Courageous. 


3.  Rivers. 

From    Mountain    Spring    to 

Boundless  Ocean. 
The  Story  of  a  River. 
The  Geological  History  of  the 

Yukon. 

4.  An    Aeroplane    Flight    that 

Required  a  Great  Amount 

of  Courage. 
A  Plucky  Bird-man. 
The  Perils  of  the  Air. 
Bleriot's  Perilous  Flight. 
Bleriot's    Flight    Across    the 

English  Channel. 

5.  John  Henry's  Spook. 

A    Humorous    Tale    of    the 

Supernatural. 
A  Ghost  Story  that  Wasn't  a 

Ghost  Story. 
A  Ghost  Story. 

6.  Fidelity. 

The  Man  Who  Stayed. 
Casabianca  up  to  Date. 

7.  When    My    Gun    Wasn't 

Clean. 
Militia  Inspection. 
The  Trials  of  a  Recruit. 


1.  Victory    of   a    newspaper    in 

securing  news  in  advance. 

2.  A  story  of  life  on  a  fishing 

schooner    off    the    Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

3.  The  geological   history   of   a 

typical  river. 


4.   (Indicated  by  the  last  title.) 


5.  A  ghost  story  told  in  a  lighter 
vein  and  ending  with  a 
humorous  surprise. 


6.  A  story  of  personal  courage 

and  fidelity  to  duty. 

7.  The  story  of  a  militia  recruit's 

embarrassing  but  humorous 
failure  to  pass  his  first 
inspection. 
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8.  The  Man  Behind  the  Wheel.       8.  An   explanation   of   the   skill 

and  courage  required  by  a 
chauffeur  in  a  race. 

9.  The  Noise  that  Failed.  9.  The  story  of  a  foiled  plot  to 

disturb  a  school  dormitory. 

VIII.     Find  title^  for  the  following  subjects: 

1.  An  exciting  experience  on  board  an  ocean  liner. 

2.  The'  lucky  rescue  of  a  sloop  in  a  violent  storm. 

3.  The  story  of  a  student  who  came  to  grief  through  too  great 
popularity  and  prominence. 

4.  Which  is  better  for  a  boy,  a  public  high  school  or  a  large 
private  school  that  has  its  own  community  life? 

5.  The  relative  merits  of  the  monoplane  and  the  biplane. 

6.  A  description  of  the  view  seen  from  the  school-room  window. 

7.  A  description  of  a  small  boy  looking  at  a  base-ball  game 
through  a  crack  in  the  fence. 

8.  A  visit  to  a  coal  mine,  including  an  explanation  of  the  way 
coal  is  mined  in  the  mine  visited. 

9.  The  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant. 

10.  Statistics  show  that  during  the  past  year  many  more  acci- 
dents have  resulted  from  motoring  than  from  football. 

11.  A  description  of  the  house  you  were  born  in. 

12.  A  description  of  the  day  before  Christmas  in  the  toy  depart- 
ment of  a  big  store. 

13.  Many  students  who  would  not  think  of  doing  anything 
dishonorable  outside  of  school  seem  not  to  be  ashamed  of  cheating 
in  examinations. 

B.       COMPOSITION,   ORAL  AND  WRITTEN 

I.     Read  the  following  passages;  then  give  the  mean- 
ing of  each  in  your  own  words: 

1.     What  Constitutes  a  State 

What  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,'  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-born  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 
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No!  Men — high-minded  men — 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

These  constitute  a  state; 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend  Dissension  like  a  vapor  sinks; 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

— Sir  William  Jones. 

2.  Under  the  specialized  condition  of  modern  industry  it  is 
usually  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  learn  his  trade  in  the  shop, 
and  sometimes  impossible.  The  old  apprenticeship  system,  which 
enabled  a  man  to  learn  the  whole  of  a  trade,  is  dead.  It  is  well 
known  that  today  the  man  in  the  shop  works  at  a  part  of  the 
product  with  a  given  machine,  and  knows  little  of  what  is  done 
toward  the  completion  of  that  product  by  other  men  and  other 
machines.  He  is  a  narrow  specialist,  working  day  by  day  at  the  same 
kind  of  work  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  the  machine 
requiring  but  little  exercise  of  thought  or  ingenuity.  Usually  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  machine  itself.  The  shop  has 
machinists  who  repair  the  machines.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  man  loses  the  habit  of  thinking,  since  no  demand  is  made  on 
him  for  thought.  It  is  true  that  all  men  have  not  "all  the  conve- 
niences for  thinking,"  even  if  they  were  called  upon  to  think,  but 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  modern  shop  the  habit  of  thinking 
is  rarely  developed.  This  specialization  in  modern  industry  is, 
however,  highly  profitable  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  goods  can  be  produced  so  quickly  and  so  cheaply.  It 
is,  therefore,  like  other  modern  developments,  a  condition  which 
will  survive. 

In  a  shop  if  a  man  wishes  to  learn  his  trade,  he  has,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  great  difficulty  in  attaining  his  end.  What  happens 
is  usually  something  like  this.     A  youth  applies  for  work  in  a  shop. 
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He  is  put,  let  us  say,  on  a  milling  machine.  He  learns  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  to  run  that  machine.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  he  spoils 
more  or  less  material.  The  machine  is  subject  to  his  ignorant 
handling  and  necessarily  gets  more  or  less  out  of  repair;  the  product 
which  he  turns  out  is  more  or  less  imperfect  in  quality;  and  the  total 
result  is,  temporarily  at  least,  a  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

If  the  youth  is  ainbitious,  he  naturally  desires  to  learn  to  run 
the  other  machines  of  the  shop;  but  when  he  asks  the  foreman  to  be 
transferred  to  another  machine,  he  will  be  told,  "You  are  doing 
well  enough  where  you  are."  The  reason,  of  course,  is  plain.  Every 
time  he  is  transferred  to  a  new  machine  the  process  previously  de- 
scribed is  repeated.  If  there  are  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  raw 
men  in  a  shop,  the  loss  to  the  manufacturer  is  considerable.  The 
shop  exists  for  turning  out  products,  and  not  for  teaching  men  how 
to  turn  out  products.  In  the  shop,  therefore,  no  one  has  the  time 
and  very  often  no  one  has  the  inclination,  to  help  a  man  to  learn  his 
trade.     That  isn't  what  the  shop  is  for. 

What  happens,  then,  to  our  ambitious  young  man  who  persists 
in  his  intention  to  learn  his  trade?  He  quits,  and  applies  for  work 
at  another  shop,  asking  for  work  at  another  machine,  saying  that 
he  is,  let  us  say,  a  lathe  hand.  Meanwhile,  he  has  naturally  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  a  lathe  and  knows  something  about  the 
working  of  it.  Shortly  after  he  begins  his  work  as  a  lathe  hand, 
the  foreman  comes  around  to  see  how  he  is  getting  along,  looks  at 
the  work,  and  says,  "You  can't  do  this  work;  you  can  go."  Nat- 
urally the  man  has  to  go  to  another  shop  and  there  the  process  is 
repeated  with  the  possibility,  however,  of  a  longer  stay.  This 
procedure  an  ambitious  man  will  continue  until  he  has  made  him- 
self, by  repeated  changes  and  brief  periods  of  practice,  a  lathe  hand 
and  can  do  satisfactory  work.  I  havfe  heard  of  one  man  who  re- 
peated this  process  nineteen  times  in  his  endeavor  to  learn  his  trade. 
It  won't  do  to  talk  to  such  a  man  about  the  dignity  of  labor.  By 
such  a  procedure  a  man  may  require  six  or  seven  years  to  learn  his 
trade;  and  even  then  he  commonly  learns  only  the  processes  of  the 
trade  and  not  the  theoretical  foundations  of  it.  The  mathematics, 
drawing,  science,  and  the  rest,  applicable  to  his  particular  trade, 
are  inaccessible  to  him.  He  has  little  opportunity  to  develop  "in- 
dustrial intelligence"  and  the  "shop  and  business  ethics"  that  grow 
out  of  insight  into  and  consequent  interest  in  his  work,  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  born  of  conscious  resources  as  a  workman  and  a  man. 
Consequently,  although  he  is  better  equipped  for  steady  work  and 
for  possible  promotion  to  a  foremanship  than  the  ordinary  specialist, 
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his  further  progress  is  obstructed,  if  not  prevented,  just  at  the  point 
where  he  could  become  most  valuable  to  himself  and  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  mass  of  young  workmen 
are  not  ambitious  and  persistent  enough  to  follow  so  difficult  a  road 
in  learning  their  trades.  The  result  is  that  most  of  them  fall  by  the 
way;  they  become  narrow  workmen  who  can  handle  a  single  machine 
only,  and  whose  prospects  of  an  upward  career  in  their  trades  are 
consequently  very  meagre. — Hanus:  Industrial  Education. 

II.  Write  a  theme  in  class  on  the  subject  which 
you  like  best  in  all  the  lists  in  this  chapter,  modifying 
the  subject  so  that  you  can  treat  it  in  a  theme  of  about 
two  pages. 


CHAPTER  V 

PUTTING  COMPOSITIONS  ON  PAPER:    NARRATIVE  AND 
DESCRIPTIVE  SUBJECTS 

15.  The  Importance  of  Having  a  Plan.  Usually, 
when  an'  untrained  writer  has  settled  upon  his  subject 
and  his  title,  and  has  given  the  subject  a  brief  consider- 
ation, he  takes  a  sheet  of  paper,  sets  the  title  down,  and 
scribbles  a  few  sentences  at  top  speed.  Then  his  pen  stops; 
he  reads  what  he  has  written,  crosses  part  or  all  of  it 
out,  and  takes  up  his  pen  again,  only  to  find  himself 
again  checked  in  mid-career.  He  is  extremely  unlikely 
to  secure  good  results  in  this  way.  To  be  sure,  practiced 
writers  often  trust  themselves  to  begin  very  short  and 
simple  compositions  as  soon  as  the  idea  comes  to  them. 
But  even  practiced  writers  do  not  begin  long  composi- 
tions of  whatever  nature  without  much  forethought  and 
some  definite  idea  as  to  the  method  of  treatment  they 
mean  to  follow.  Scott  is  often  held  up  as  the  model  of  a 
careless  writer,  who  wrote,  as  Carlyle  said  George  H 
fought  at  Dettingen,  "without  fear  and  without  plan," 
relying  on  genius  to  carry  him  on;  but  any  close  scrutiny 
of  such  novels  as  Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durward  will  show 
that  they  are  cast  in  a  few  big  divisions  which  follow 
one  another  in  an  easy  and  natural  sequence.  Ivanhoe, 
for  example,  is  divisible  into  a  group  of  scenes  centering 
about  the  tournament  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  a  group 
centering  about  Front-de-Boeuf's  castle,  a  group  cen- 
tering around  Cedric's  home  at  Rotherwood,  and  a 
group  centering  about  the  prcceptory  of  Templestowe. 

Neither  Scott  nor  anyone  else  could  write  aim- 
lessly with  impunity.  The  beginner,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
should  not  undertake  the  actual  writing  of  his  compo- 
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sition  until  he  has  put  on  paper  a  plan,  or  outline.  Of 
course,  with  brief,  simple  themes  the  plan  may  be 
merely  a  few  notes  which  the  writer  rearranges  as  he 
puts  his  sentences  down.  But  the  longer  and  the  more 
detailed  his  subject  becomes,  the  more  is  he  in  need 
of  a  complete  and  logically  arranged  outline.  Such 
an  outline,  reinforced  by  a  well-chosen  title,  will  serve 
as  a  compass  to  direct  him;  without  it  he  will  seem  to 
himself  to  be  straying  on  a  pathless  waste. 

16.  Development  of  a  Narrative  Subject.  Let  us 
take  a  subject  which  does  not  need  any  very  elaborate 
outline  and  see  how  it  grows  from  the  first  suggestion  to 
a  finished  theme.  Suppose  the  class  has  been  told  to 
write  upon  some  odd  character.  You  pass  in  review  all 
the  queer  people  you  ever  knew,  from  the  clam-digger 
on  Cape  Cod  whose  two  trousers'-legs  were  of  such  dif- 
ferent patterns  that  his  two  feet  seemed  to  belong  to 
different  men,  to  the  fussy,  fat  little  dentist  who  would 
make  you  laugh  if  he  didn't  hurt  you  so  much.  But  you 
saw  that  clam-digger  five  years  ago,  and  you  cannot 
remember  much  about  him;  and  the  dentist  is  not  so 
queer  after  all.  Suddenly  you  see  before  you  the  man 
you  found  in  the  woods  last  summer  near  Long  Pond, 
where  he  lives  all  the  year  round  in  a  little  hut.  The 
Hermit  of  Long  Pond — that  is  both  subject  and  title. 

Now,  what  shall  you  tell  us  about  him,  and  how? 
The  first  topic  might  be,  "When  and  where  I  saw  him." 
If  so,  the  second  will  clearly  be,  "What  he  looked  like;" 
and  the  third,  "His  effect  on  me."  There  is  a  possible 
fourth  in  what  you  learned  about  him  afterwards. 
This  outline  gives  you  an  adequate  and  connected  plan. 
It  is  so  simple,  to  be  sure,  that  you  can  carry  it  in 
your  head;  but  there  is  a  real  gain  in  seeing  the  plan 
of  a  theme  on  paper.     So  you  write  it  down: 
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I.     My  discovery  of  the  man  on  Long  Pond. 
II.     His  appearance. 
III.     The  effect  on  me. 

IV.     Hearing  in  the  village  that  he  was  a  hermit:  an  added 
shudder  for  me. 

With  this  schernp  before  you,  it  is  easy  to  write  out  a 
connected  little  story.  This  form  of  the  composition  we 
shall  call  the  first  draft.  It  should  be  written  with  rather 
wide  margins  and  considerable  space  between  the  lines, 
so  that  you  can  easily  make  changes.  Most  people 
find  it  advisable  to  write  the  first  draft  without  pausing 
to  hunt  for  the  best  words  or  to  make  corrections.  It 
is  easier  to  keep  the  mind  steadily  on  one  thing  at  a  time 
— to  give  one's  whole  attention  first  to  telling  the  story, 
second  to  improving  it.  The  writing  out  might  result 
in  something  like  this: 

The  Hermit  of  Long  Pond 

Last  summer  we  spent  two  weeks  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
near  Springfield,  in  a  town  called  Feeding  Hills.  The  whole  family 
was  there.  There  were  lots  of  things  to  do  on  the  farm,  but  some- 
how, at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
fields  around  the  house,  and  I  wanted  a  swim,  too.  So  I  asked  the 
farmer,  Mr.  Walker,  if  there  wasn't  a  pond  in  the  woods  near  the 
village.  "No,"  he  said,  "but  if  you  walk  down  to  the  Square,  take 
your  fust  left,  then  your  fust  right,  you'll  git  into  the  woods  near 
Crystal  Lake.  Anyone  t'other  side  of  the  town'U  tell  you  how  to 
find  it.  Yes'm" — to  mother — "t'aint  much  more'n  a  mud-hole, 
and  them  boys  couldn't  drown  unless  they  laid  down  in  the  water 
an'  held  their  noses."  Mother  gave  us  permission  and  we  started. 
But  when  we  got  through  the  Square,  it  wasn't  so  easy  to  get  direc- 
tions. It  was  haying  season.  AH  the  men  were  out  in  the  fields, 
and  the  only  woman  we  saw  looked  awfully  cross.  "Oh,  come  on," 
I  said;  "we'll  find  it  easy  enough."  So  we  turned  into  the  woods 
on  a  big  straight  path.  It  began  about  a  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
town.  But  it  petered  out  in  twenty  minutes.  But  I  said  we'd 
better  go  on.  Bill  is  youngor  than  I  am,  so  we  went  on.  In  half  an 
hour  we  came  out  on  the  shore  of  a  big  lake.  We  had  a  swim. 
Then  we  started  to  walk  round  the  lake.     At  the  head  of  it  the  under- 
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brush  was  very  thick,  but  we  put  our  heads  down  and  pushed 
through.  When  we  came  out  I  saw  a  little  clearing.  In  the  center 
of  it  was  a  shabby  hut,  and  a  cjueer-looking  man,  about  six  feet  tall 
and  very  thin.  He  wore  spectacles  and  he  looked  cross.  "What  do 
you  want?"  he  said.  I  gave  a  yell,  and  Bill  did  too.  Then  we  ran 
back  as  quick  as  we  could.  In  half  an  hour  we  were  in  the  village. 
It  seems  we  had  gone  to  Long  Pond,  not  to  Crystal  Lake.  They  told 
us  the  man  was  a  hermit.  When  I  thought  of  his  living  all  alone 
there,  the  whole  year  round,  I  was  frightened  all  over  again. 

When  we  read  this  over,  certain  faults  appear.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  sentences  follow  one  another  with- 
out any  break  on  the  page;  yet  there  are  clearly  defined 
stages  in  the  narrative,  which  should  be  marked  by 
paragraphing.  If  we  read  the  theme  aloud  (and  the 
student  will  do  well  to  read  each  one  of  his  themes 
aloud  before  he  makes  the  final  copy  of  it),  we  notice 
that  the  theme  is  rough  and  jerky  at  the  point  beginning, 
"So  we  turned  into  the  woods."  Here  the  sentences  are 
little  scraps  of  narrative;  clearly  the  pen  moved  so  fast 
at  this  point  that  we  did  little  more  than  jot  down  sug- 
gestions. And  is  the  long  introduction  necessary?  We 
have  written  a  theme  of  considerable  length,  yet  have 
given  only  a  line  or  two  to  our  subject,  the  hermit  of 
Long  Pond.  The  theme  will  certainly  not  pass  muster 
in  its  present  form.  Striking  out  needless  details,  add- 
ing new  details  where  needed,  rephrasing  at  many  points, 
and  breaking  the  material  up  into  paragraphs,  we  pro- 
duce what  is  practically  a  new  theme.  Then  we  copy  it, 
as  follows: 

The  Hermit  of  Long  Pond 

"Yes'm,"  Farmer  Walker  said  to  my  mother,  as  she  looked  at 
him  anxiously  while  we  stood  by  expectantly,  "them  two  boj^s  of 
yourn  couldn't  get  drowned  in  Crystal  Lake,  unless  they  laid  down 
in  it  and  held  each  other's  noses.  All  they've  got  to  do  is  to  walk 
through  the  Square  and  ask  anyone  the  way  to  Crystal  Lake.  I 
think  it's  on  the  fust  right  into  the  woods.  Jest  a  mud-hole,  ma'am. 
Have  a  good  swim,  boys." 
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Bill  and  I  got  two  towels  and  started  for  our  swim.  But  when 
we  had  walked  through  the  Square  it  wasn't  so  easy  as  Mr.  Walker 
had  thought  to  get  directions.  It  was  haying  time;  all  the  men  were 
out  in  the  fields,  and  the  only  woman  we  saw  looked  cross  enough 
to  bite  us.  "Oh,  come  on,"  I  said  to  Bill.  About  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  Square  we  did  find  a  broad,  straight  path  leading  into  the  woods 
on  the  right.  We  topk  it,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  had  found  a  big 
lake  with  a  clean,  sandy  shore,  and  taken  a  fine  swim.  Then  we 
started  -to  walk  around  the  lake,  and  a  hard  time  we  had  after  the 
first  twenty  minutes,  for  the  shore  grew  rocky,  and  the  path  on  the 
banks  was  overgrown  with  heavy  brush.  At  the  very  head  of  the 
lake  the  brush  grew  so  thick  that  we  had  to  put  our  heads  down  and 
push  through. 

The  brush  suddenly  stopped,  and  Bill  and  I,  who  were  forcing 
our  way  through  abreast,  both  stood  still  and  gasped.  We  had 
come  into  a  little  clearing,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  square.  In  the 
very  center  of  it  was  a  shabby  little  hut  covered  with  tarred  paper, 
and  in  front  of  it  a  man  was  weeding  a  few  miserable,  straggling 
cucumber  vines.  He  heard  us,  and  straightening  up,  he  looked 
at  us.  He  was  about  six  feet  tall  and  very  thin.  He  wore  no  shoes; 
all  he  had  on  was  a  pair  of  much-patched  blue  overalls  and  a  dirty 
yellow  shirt.  I  noticed  that  he  was  clean-shaven  and  wore  spectacles 
that  glistened  in  the  sun  over  a  fierce,  hooked  nose  and  straight,  thin 
lips.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us  he  took  a  step  forward  and  threw  his 
arms  up  over  his  head  in  a  queer  way.  "What  do  you  want?"  he 
said  in  a  quiet,  creaky  voice. 

I  gave  a  yell,  and  Bill  followed  suit  with  a  bigger  one.  Then 
we  jumped  back  into  the  bushes  and  ran  as  hard  as  we  could.  We 
made  good  time,  for  in  ten  minutes  we  were  in  the  village,  telling 
our  story  to  the  first  man  we  met.  It  was  Mr.  Walker.  "You  boys 
got  to  Long  Pond  'stead  o'  Crystal  Lake,"  he  said.  "I'd  orter  told 
ye  about  the  fork  in  the  path.  He  wouldn't  a  hurt  ye;  he's  just 
queer  and  wants  to  live  alone  there.     He's  a  hermit." 

Despite  his  assurances,  Bill  and  I  shook  again.  Camping  out 
was  one  thing,  but  living  alone  on  that  lake  all  the  year  round  was 
another. 

17.  Development  of  a  Descriptive  Subject.  The 
theme  we  have  been  considering  is  a  Uttle  story.  It 
would  be  possible  to  approach  the  subject  in  another 
way  and  to  limit  the  theme  almost  wholly  to  what  the 
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man  looked  like.  Even  then  the  beginner  should  make 
out  a  plan.  He  cannot  afford  to  go  at  a  subject  hit  or 
miss.  If  he  docs,  his  composition  will  probably  be  a 
mere  mass  of  unorganized  details,  beginning  nowhere 
and  ending  nowhere.  Description,  like  all  other  kinds 
of  writing,  must  be  put  together  according  to  some  defi- 
nite scheme.  Note  the  careful  order  observed  in 
the  following  description  of  the  Templar  in  Ivanhoe: 
the  order  did  not  come  there  by  chance,  though  pretty 
certainly  Scott  wrote  the  passage  off-hand,  relying  on 
his  long  practice  in  such  work  to  supply  him  with  a 
definite  plan  of  advance: 

The  companion  of  the  church  dignitary  [just  described]  was  a 
man  past  forty,  thin,  strong,  tall,  and  muscular;  an  athletic  figure, 
which  long  fatigue  and  constant  exercise  seemed  to  have  left  none 
of  the  softer  part  of  the  human  form,  having  reduced  the  whole  to 
brawn,  bones,  and  sinews,  which  had  sustained  a  thousand  toils,  and 
were  ready  to  dare  a  thousand  more.  His  head  was  covered  with  a 
scarlet  cap,  faced  with  fur,  of  that  kind  which  the  French  call  mor- 
iier,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  an  inverted  mortar.  His 
countenance  was  therefore  fully  displayed,  and  its  expression  was 
calculated  to  impress  a  degree  of  awe,  if  not  of  fear,  upon  strangers. 
High  features,  naturally  strong  and  powerfully  expressive,  had  been 
burnt  almost  into  negro  blackness  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
tropical  sun,  and  might,  in  their  ordinary  state,  be  said  to  slumber 
after  the  storm  of  passion  had  passed  away;  but  the  projection  of 
the  veins  of  the  forehead,  the  reaciiness  with  which  the  upper  lip 
and  its  thick  black  moustaches  quivered  upon  the  slightest  emotion, 
plainly  intimated  that  the  tempest  might  be  again  and  easily  awak- 
ened. His  keen,  piercing,  dark  eyes  told  in  every  glance  a  history 
of  difficulties  subdued  and  dangers  dared,  and  seemed  to  challenge 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  for  the  pleasure  of  sweeping  it  from  his 
road  by  a  determined  exertion  of  courage  and  of  will;  a  deep  scar  on 
his  brow  gave  additional  sternness  to  his  countenance  and  a  sinister 
expression  to  one  of  his  eyes,  which  had  been  slightly  injured  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  of  which  the  vision,  though  perfect,  was  in  a 
slight  and  partial  degree  distorted. 

The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  resembled  that  of  his  com- 
panion in  shape,  being  a  long  monastic  mantle;  but  the  colour, 
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being  scarlet,  showed  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  four  reg- 
ular orders  of  monks.  On  the  right  shoulder  of  the  mantle  there 
was  cut,  in  white  cloth,  a  cross  of  a  peculiar  form.  This  upper  robe 
concealed  what  at  first  view  seemed  rather  inconsistent  with  its 
form,  a  shirt,  namely,  of  linked  mail,  with  sleeves  and  gloves  of  the 
same,  curiously  plaited  and  interwoven,  as  flexible  to  the  body  as 
those  which  are  now  wrought  in  the  stocking-loom  out  of  less  obdu- 
rate materials.  The  fore-part  of  his  thighs,  where  the  folds  of  his 
mantle  pe/ijntted  them  to  be  seen,  were  also  covered  with  linked 
mail;  the  knees  and  feet  were  defended  by  splints,  or  thin  plates  of 
steel,  ingeniously  jointed  upon  each  other;  and  mail  hose,  reaching 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  effectually  protected  the  legs,  and  com- 
pleted the  rider's  defensi\e  armour.  In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  long 
and  double-edged  dagger,  which  was  the  only  offensive  weapon 
about  his  person. 

The  main  topics  here  treated  arc:  1,  face;  2,  figure: 
3,  dress.     A  more  detailed  outline  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Tall,  spare,  muscular  figure. 

2.  Head  surmounted  by  a  scarlet  cap.  Expression  of  the  face 
very  fierce.  High  dark  features,  projecting  veins,  mobile 
lips,  keen  dark  eyes,  a  scar  that  distorted  one  eye. 

3.  Upper  dress,  a  scarlet  monastic  mantle  with  a  cross.  Under 
this,  linked  mail  shirt,  sleeves  and  gloves,  thigh-armour, 
and  mail  hose.     Dagger  in  girdle. 

Note  that  this  outline  reveals  the  fact,  only  dimly 
recognized  as  we  read,  that  Scott  begins  with  a  general 
impression,  then  starts  at  the  head  and  works  down; 
there  is  no  purf:)oseless  jumping  backward  and  forward, 
but  a  steady  progression. 

For  another  instance  of  descriptive  method,  study 
tlie  following  paragraph  from  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail: 

Through  the  following  day  the  sun  glared  dcjwn  upon  us  with 
a  j)itiless,  penetrating  heat.  The  distant  blue  ])rairie  seemed 
(luivering  under  it.  The  lodge  of  our  Indian  associates  was  baking 
in  the  rays,  and  our  rilles,  as  they  leaned  against  the  tree,  were  too 
In  it  for  the  touch.  There  was  a  dead  silence  through  our  camp 
and  all  around  it,  unbroken  except  by  the  hum  of  gnats  and  mos- 
(|uitoes.     The    men,    resting   their   foreheads   on    their   arms,    were 
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sleeping  under  the  cart.  The  Indians  kept  close  within  their  lodge 
except  the  newly  married  pair,  who  were  seated  together  under  an 
awning  of  buffalo  robes,  and  the  old  conjurer,  who,  with  his  hard, 
emaciated  face  and  gaunt  ribs,  was  perched  aloft  like  a  turkey- 
buzzard  among  the  dead  branches  of  an  old  tree,  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  enemies.  He  would  have  made  a  capital  shot.  A 
rifle  bullet,  skillfully  planted,  would  have  brought  him  tumbling  to 
the  ground.  Surely,  I  thought,  there  could  be  no  more  harm  in 
shooting  such  a  hideous  old  villain,  to  see  how  ugly  he  would  look 
when  he  was  dead,  than  in  shooting  the  detestable  vulture  which  he 
resembled. 

Parkman's  subject  is  a  hot  day  in  camp.  He  gives 
us,  first,  a  general  statement  of  the  heat,  then  lets  his 
gaze  and  ours  move  from  the  distant  prairie  to  the 
things  near  at  hand,  and  finally  fastens  our  attention  on 
one  conspicuous  figure  in  the  center  of  the  camp.  From 
the  thousand  and  one  details  of  the  day  he  picks  out  a 
few  significant  ones,  and  puts  them  forward  in  a  natural 
sequence,  in  this  case,  the  order  in  which  they  met 
his  eye. 

That  is  what  "plan"  in  narration  and  description 
means.  With  such  subjects,  long  and  formal  outlines  are 
not  needed.  But  we  do  need  a  sort  of  map  that  shall 
show  us  our  route  of  march;  that  shall  give  us  a  hint  as 
to  where  to  move  quickly,  where  slowly,  where  to  use 
few  details,  and  where  a  great  many;  that  shall  tell  us 
where  to  begin  the  theme  and  where  to  end  it.  Hence, 
even  with  so  simple  a  subject  as  that  of  The  Hermit  of 
Long  Pond,  it  is  well  first  to  write  down  the  headings 
into  which  we  divide  the  subject,  and  then  to  examine 
these  headings  closely  in  order  to  be  sure  that  each  one 
represents  a  clearly  separate  and  important  division  of 
the  thought  of  the  whole  composition.  In  The  Hermit 
of  Long  Fond  the  first  three  headings  were:  "Discovery 
of  the  Hermit,"  "His  Appearance,"  "The  Effect  on  Me." 
Is  the  third  full  enough  to  be  treated  apart  from  the 
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second?  It  can  be  made  so,  or  it  can  be  combined  with 
the  second.  Either  \vay  is  admissible,  and  sometimes 
in  such  cases  one  cannot  tell  which  is  the  better  way 
until  one  is  actually  writing  the  theme.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  a  writer's  business  not  to  drift,  but  to 
make  up  his  mind  beforehand  what  course  he  will  take. 

^  18.  Beginnings  and  Endings.  A  word  may  be 
said  about  the  way  to  begin  and  end  descriptions  and 
narrations.  Descriptions  should  as  a  rule  begin  directly; 
the  reader  wishes  to  know  at  once  what  you  are  dealing 
with.  Scott  begins  his  description  of  the  Templar, 
"The  companion  of  the  church  dignitary  was  a  man 
past  forty";  Parkman  uses  his  first  sentence  to  tell  us 
that  his  subject  is  a  hot  day  somewhere.  Descriptions 
may  end  with  the  last  detail  which  the  writer  deems 
important,  or  with  a  summing  up  of  the  impression  he 
wishes  the  passage  as  a  whole  to  produce;  e.  g., 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  very  large  and  lofty. 
The  windows  were  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  at  so  vast  a 
distance  from  the  blacic  oaken  floor  as  to  be  altogether  inaccessible 
from  within.  Feeble  gleams  of  encrimsoned  light  made  their  way 
through  the  trellised  panes,  and  served  to  render  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct the  more  prominent  objects  around;  the  eye,  however,  struggled 
in  vain  to  reach  the  remoter  angles  of  the  chamber,  or  the  recesses 
of  the  vaulted  and  fretted  ceiling.  Dark  draperies  hung  upon 
the  walls.  The  general  furniture  was  profuse,  comfortless,  antique, 
and  tattered.  Many  books  and  musical  instruments  lay  scattered 
about,  but  failed  to  give  any  vitality  to  the  scene.  I  felt  that  I 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  sorrow.  An  air  of  stern,  deep,  and 
irredeemable  gloom  hung  over  and  pervaded  all. — Poe:  The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher. 

The  beginnings  of  narratives  should,  like  the  begin- 
nings of  descriptions,  be  direct.  This  does  not  mean 
that  you  must  inform  your  reader  in  so  many  words 
what  your  narrative  is  to  consist  of;  to  do  that  would 
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often  rob  what  follows  of  all  interest.  It  means  merely 
that  you  should  set  your  story,  or  anecdote,  or  bit  of 
historical  narrative,  going  at  once.  You  may  do  this 
in  many  ways;  for  example,  by  introducing  one  or 
more  of  your  characters,  or  by  describing  the  scene  of 
the  events,  or  b>'  plunging  at  once  into  the  action. 
Examples  follow : 

1.  "A  gentleman  who  doesn't  know  the  Circassian  Circle 
ought  not  to  stand  up  for  it — puttin'  everybody  out."  That  was  what 
Miss  McKenna  said,  and  the  Sergeant  who  was  my  vis-d-vis  looked 
the  same  thing.  I  was  afraid  of  Miss  McKenna.  She  was  six  feet 
high,  all  yellow  freckles  and  red  hair,  and  was  simply  clad  in  white 
satin  shoes,  a  pink  muslin  dress,  an  apple-green  stuff  sash,  and 
black  silk  gloves,  with  j'cllow  roses  in  her  hair.  Wherefore  I  fled  from 
Miss  McKenna  and  sought  my  friend  Private  Mulvaney. 
Kipling:  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

2.  Just  where  the  Sierra  Nevada  begins  to  subside  in  gentler 
undulations,  and  the  rivers  grow  less  rapid  and  yellow,  on  the  side 
lA  a  great  red  mountain,  stands  "Smith's  Pocket."  Seen  from  the 
red  road  at  sunset,  in  the  red  light  and  the  red  dust,  the  white  houses 
look  like  the  outcroppings  of  quartz  on  the  mountain  side,  .... 
Bret  Harte:  Mliss. 

3.  The  latch  of  the  garden  gate  of  the  Folinsbee  Ranch  clicked 
twice.  The  gate  itself  was  so  much  in  shadow,  that  lovely  night,  that 
"old  man  Folinsbee,"  sitting  on  the  porch,  could  distinguish  nothing 
but  a  tall  white  hat  and  beside  it  a  few  fluttering  ribbons,  under  the 
pines  that  marked  the  entrance.  Whether  because  of  this  fact,  or 
that  he  considered  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since  the  clicking 
of  the  gate  I  do  not  know;  but  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation  he 
quietly  laid  aside  his  pipe  and  walked  slowly  down  the  winding  path 
toward  the  gate. — Bret  Harte:  The  Romance  of  Madrono   Hollow. 

The  best  advice  about  ending  narratives  is  to  remem- 
ber that  a  narration  that  drags  is  dull.  Tell  the  tale 
through  to  the  end;  but  not  a  word  more.  The  first 
of  the  following  anecdotes  goes  on  after  the  real  con- 
clusion; the  second  stops  when  the  writer  has  made  his 
point: 
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Jack's  Bear 

We  had  just  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  for  our  first  night  in  camp, 
when  we  heard  a  crashing  in  the  bushes  near  at  hand.  Jack  sprang 
from  the  ground,  and  peered  around  the  corner  of  the  tent.  "It 
looks  to  me  like  a  bear,"  he  said,  and  reached  for  his  gun.  Raising 
the  gun  to  his  shoulder^ he  took  quick  aim  at  the  approaching  object 
and  then  fired.  The  animal  immediately  dropped.  Upon  inves- 
tigation we  found  it  to  be  a  cow;  Jack  was  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  camp. 

Early  the  next  morning  Jack  started  out  from  the  camp,  with 
the  declaration  that  he  would  get  a  bear  now,  anyway.  Soon  we 
were  surprised  to  see  him  running  back  toward  camp  with  a  large 
bear  chasing  him.  He  had  lost  his  hat  in  running,  and  appeared 
to  be  very  much  frightened.  Every  few  steps  he  turned  to  see  if 
the  bear  was  still  pursuing.  When  he  got  to  the  camp,  he  turned 
and  shot  the  animal  through  the  head.  "Would  you  mind  telling 
us  why  you  didn't  shoot  him  back  in  the  woods?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "what  is  the  use  of  carrying  a  bear  in  on 
your  back  when  you  can  run  him  in?"     The  crowd  laughed. 

That  evening  we  went  out  fishing,  but  as  we  did  not  have  \ery 
good  luck,  we  packed  up  the  next  morning  and  started  for  home. 
The  happiest  of  the  group  was  Jack,  and  he  never  tired  of  telling 
how  he  shot  the  bear,  but  never  mentioned  how  he  had  killed  the 
cow. — A  Student's   Theme. 

The  Wager 

We  were  all  sitting  around  the  fire  one  night  conversing,  when 
Halton,  the  editor  of  the  school  paper,  came  in.  We  soon  got  to 
joking  Campbell,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  quietest 
fellow  in  school.  Presently  he  turned  to  Halton  and  said,  "Jack, 
I'll  bet  you  that  inside  of  a  month  I  get  a  half-column  about  me  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Clarion."     "Done,"  replied  Jack. 

One  night  about  two  weeks  after  this,  while  my  room-mate 
and  I  were  sitting  in  our  room,  the  fire-bell  rang.  The  fire  was  but 
four  streets  away  from  us;  so  we  hurried  down  stairs  and  went  to  the 
place.  As  we  turned  into  the  street  wlicre  the  fire  was,  we  heard  an 
old  negro  shout,  "It's  loaded  and  it's  pintin'  right  dis  way,"  and  saw 
the  crowd  part.  When  we  came  up  to  the  house  we  saw  a  shotgun 
lying  across  a  table  in  the  house,  pointing  directly  at  the  crowd. 

Instantly  a  large  form  darted  out  of  the  crowd  and  ran  toward 
the  house.     Imagine  our  surprise  when,  on  second  glance,  wc  saw 
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that  it  was  Campbell.  He  dashed  through  the  burnins?  door  and 
presently  came  staggering  back  with  the  gun  in  his  hands.  The 
crowd  pressed  around  him,  shouting  their  praise,  and  the  same  negro 
that  had  first  seen  the  gun  said,  "It  sure  was  lucky  dat  dat  gen'eman 
got  de  gun,  'cause  it  would  'a  killed  us  all  had  it  ever  went  off. 
It  was  loaded  with  buckshot!" 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  said  another;  "it  was  loaded  with  slugs  for 
a  gI'  dog  dat .     Open  it,  mister,  an'  les'  see." 

Solemnly  the  hero,  of  the  occasion  rubbed  his  smarting  eyes. 
Slowly  he  pressed  the  lever  and  opened  the  gun.  Breathlessly  the 
onlookers  peered  over  each  other's  shoulders.     The  gun  was  empty. 

Campbell  won  the  bet. — A  Student's  Theme. 

19.  The  Use  of  Details.  If  you  glance  back  at  the 
various  illustrative  passages  in  this  chapter,  you  will 
note  that  every  one  is  full  of  specific  details.  The  writer 
who  can  give  only  a  vague,  general  notion  of  the  thing 
he  is  writing  about  is  not  likely  to  hold  our  attention. 
If  Parkman  had  left  out  the  half-sentence  about  the 
rifles,  yoti  would  not  get  so  vivid  a  sense  of  the  heat. 
The  mention  of  the  projecting  veins  on  the  Templar's 
forehead  and  the  scar  that  made  one  eye  droop,  helps  to 
make  us  see  him  as  a  real  person.  Turn  also  to  the 
second  draft  of  the  theme  on  the  hermit  of  Long  Pond, 
and  see  how  much  is  gained  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
describing  the  tone  in  which  the  hermit  spoke.  Further 
proof  of  the  efl^ectiveness  of  specific  details  may  be  found 
in  the  following  extract: 

Squire  Trelawney,  Dr.  Livesey,  and  the  rest  of  these  gentle- 
men having  asked  me  to  write  down  the  whole  particulars  about 
Treasure  Island,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  keeping  nothing 
back  but  the  bearings  of  the  island,  and  that  only  because  there 
is  still  treasure  not  yet  lifted,  I  take  up  my  pen  in  the  year  of  grace 
17 — ,  and  go  back  to  the  time  when  my  father  kept  the  "Admiral 
Benbow"  inn,  and  the  brown  old  seaman,  with  the  sabre  cut,  first 
took  up  his  lodging  under  our  roof. 

I  remember  him  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  as  he  came  plodding 
to  the  inn  door,  his  sea-chest  following  behind  him  in  a  hand-barrow; 
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a  tall,  strong,  hea\'y,  nut-brown  man;  his  tarry  pig-tail  falling  over 
the  shoulders  of  his  soiled  blue  coat;  his  hands  ragged  and  scarred, 
with  black,  broken  nails;  and  the  sabre  cut  across  one  cheek,  a  dirty, 
livid  white.  I  remember  him  looking  round  the  cove  and  whistling 
to  himself  as  he  did  so,  and  then  breaking  out  in  that  old  sea-song 
that  he  sang  so  often  afterwards: — ■ 

"Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum!" 

in  the  high  old  tottering  voice  that  seemed  to  have  been  tuned 
and  broken  at  the  capstan  bars.  Then  he  rapped  on  the  door 
with  a  bit  of  stick  like  a  handspike  that  he  carried,  and  when  my 
father  appeared,  called  roughly  for  a  glass  of  rum.  This,  when  it 
was  brought  to  him,  he  drank  slowly,  like  a  connoisseur,  lingering 
on  the  taste,  and  still  looking  about  him  at  the  cliffs  and  up  at  our 
signboard. 

"This  is  a  handy  cove,"  says  he,  at  length;  "and  a  pleasant 
sittyated  grog-shop.     Much  company,  mate?" 

My  father  told  him  no,  very  little  company,  the  more  was  the 
pity. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  berth  for  me.  Here  you, 
matey,"  he  cried  to  the  man  who  trundled  the  barrow;  "bring 
up  alongside  and  help  up  my  chest.  I'll  stay  here  a  bit,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I'm  a  plain  man;  rum  and  bacon  and  eggs  is  what  I  want, 
and  that  head  up  there  for  to  watch  ships  off.  What  you  mought 
call  me?  You  mought  call  me  captain.  Oh,  I  see  what  you're 
at — there;"  and  he  threw  down  three  or  four  gold  pieces  on  the 
threshold.  "You  can  tell  me  when  I've  worked  through  that," 
says  he,  looking  as  fierce  as  a  commander. 

And,  indeed,  bad  as  his  clothes  were,  and  coarsely  as  he  spoke, 
he  had  none  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  sailed  before  the  mast; 
but  seemed  like  a  mate  or  skipper,  accustomed  to  be  obej'ed  or 
to  strike.  The  man  who  came  with  the  barrow  told  us  the  mail 
had  set  him  down  the  morning  before  at  the  "Royal  George;"  that 
he  had  inquired  what  inns  there  were  along  the  coast,  and  hearing 
ours  well  spoken  of,  I  sui^pose,  and  described  as  lonely,  had  chosen 
it  from  the  others  for  his  place  of  residence.  And  that  was  all  we 
could  learn  of  our  guest. — Stevenson:  Treasure  Island. 

20.  The  Use  of  Dialogue.  In  writing  themes  of  the 
sort  wc  have  been  deahng  with,  do  not  overlook  the  aid 
that  comes  from  an  occasional  use  of  dialogue.    Often  a 
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brief  passage  of  conversation,  or  even  a  single  quotation 
from  one  of  your  characters,  will  give  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  persons  treated  than  half  a  page  of  formal 
description;  often  the  most  natural  and  interesting 
way  to  tell  us  what  happened  is  to  report  it  through 
the  mouths  of  the  actors  in  the  events.  For  an  example 
of  the  animation  that  may  come  from  the  insertion  of 
dialogue,  compare  the  ending  of  the  first  draft  of  The 
Hermit  of  Long  Pond  with  the  ending  of  the  second 
draft;  also  note  the  effect  of  the  use  of  dialogue  in  the 
passage  from  Treasure  Island  quoted  in  Section  19. 

Exercise  V 
A.     questions 

I.  Why  should  one  draw  up  a  plan  before  writing 
a  theme? 

II.  Put  on  the  blackboard,  1,  an  outline  showing 
the  large  divisions  of  Ivanhoe,  or  any  other  novel  the 
class  has  read;  2,  an  outline  of  some  one  chapter  in  the 
same  novel;  3,  an  outline  of  some  descriptive  passage 
in  the  same  novel;  4,  an  outline  of  The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  or  any  other  short  story  the  class  has  read. 

III.  Put  on  the  blackboard  an  outline  of  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

At  noon  ui  an  autumnal  da\'  more  than  two  centuries  ago  the 
English  colors  were  displayed  by  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Salem 
train-band,  which  had  mustered  for  martial  exercise  under  the 
orders  of  John  Endicott.  It  was  a  period  when  the  religious  exiles 
were  accustomed  often  to  buckle  on  their  armor  and  practice  the 
handling  of  their  weapons  of  war.  Since  the  first  settlement  of 
New  England  its  prospects  had  never  been  so  dismal.  The  dis- 
sensions between  Charles  I  and  his  subjects  were  then,  and  for 
several  years  afterward  confined  to  the  floor  of  Parliament.  The 
measures  of  the  king  and  ministry  were  rendered  more  tyran- 
nically violent  by  an  opposition  which  had  not  yet  acquired    suf- 
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ficient  confidence  in  its  own  strength  to  resist  royal  injustice  with 
the  sword.  The  bigoted  and  haughty  primate  Laud,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  controlled  the  religious  affairs  of  the  realm,  and  was 
consequently  invested  with  powers  which  might  have  wrought 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  two  Puritan  colonies,  Plymouth  and  Massachu- 
setts. There  is  evidence  on  record  that  our  forefathers  perceived 
their  danger,  but  were  resolved  that  their  infant  country  should 
not  fall  wit^iout  a  struggle,  even  beneath  the  giant  strength  of  the 
king's  right  arm. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  times  when  the  folds  of  the  Eng- 
lish banner  with  the  red  cross  in  its  field  were  flung  out  over  a 
company  of  Puritans.  Their  leader,  the  famous  Endicott,  was  a 
man  of  stern  and  resolute  countenance,  the  effect  of  which  was 
heightened  by  a  grizzled  beard  that  swept  the  upper  portion  of 
his  breastplate.  This  piece  of  armor  was  so  highly  polished  that 
the  whole  surrounding  scene  had  its  image  in  the  glittering  steel. 
The  central  object  in  the  mirrored  picture  was  an  edifice  of  humble 
architecture  with  neither  steeple  nor  bell  to  proclaim  it — what, 
nevertheless,  it  was — the  house  of  prayer.  A  token  of  the  perils 
of  the  wilderness  was  seen  in  the  grim  head  of  a  wolf  which  had 
just  been  slain  within  the  precincts  of  the  town,  and,  according 
to  the  regular  mode  of  claiming  the  bounty,  was  nailed  on  the  porch 
of  the  meeting-house.  The  blood  was  still  plashing  on  the  door- 
step. There  happened  to  be  visible  at  the  same  noontide  hour 
so  many  other  characteristics  of  the  time  and  manners  of  the  Puri- 
tans that  we  must  endeavor  to  represent  them  in  a  sketch,  though 
far  less  vividly  than  they  were  reflected  in  the  polished  breastplate 
of  John  Endicott. 

In  close  vicinity  to  the  sacred  edifice  appeared  that  important 
engine  of  puritanic  authority  the  whipping-post,  with  the  soil 
around  it  well  trodden  by  the  feet  of  evil-doers  who  had  there  been 
disciplined.  At  one  corner  of  the  meeting-house  was  the  pillory 
and  at  the  other  the  stocks,  and,  by  a  singular  good  fortune  for 
our  sketch,  the  head  of  an  Episcopalian  and  suspected  Catholic 
was  grotesquely  encased  in  the  former  machine  while  a  fellow 
criminal  who  had  boisterously  quaffed  a  health  to  the  king  was 
confined  by  the  legs  in  the  latter.  Side  by  side  on  the  meeting- 
house steps  stood  a  male  and  a  female  figure.  The  man  was  a 
tall,  lean,  haggard  personification  of  fanaticism,  bearing  on  his 
breast  this  label,  "Wanton  Gospeller,"  which  betokened  that  he 
had  dir^d  to  give  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  unsanctioned  by 
the  infallible  judgment  of  the  civil  and  religious  rulers.     His  aspect 
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showed  no  lack  of  zeal  to  maintain  his  heterodoxies  even  at  the  stake. 
The  woman  wore  a  cleft  stick  on  her  tongue,  in  appropriate  retribu- 
tion for  having  wagged  that  unruly  member  against  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  her  countenance  and  gestures  gave  much  cause  to 
apprehend  that  the  moment  the  stick  should  be  removed  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offense  would  demand  new  ingenuity  in  chastising  it. 
— Hawthorne:  Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross. 

IV.  Does  the  following  outline  seem  definite  enough 
as  far  as  it  goes?  If  not,  reconstruct  it.  Then  add 
enough  to  make  it  a  complete  outline. 

A  Hunting   Trip 

1.  Although  venison  was  very  plentiful,  we  had  not  tasted 
any  for  weeks. 

2.  So  on  the  last  morning  I  arose  at  dawn,  ate  a  hasty  break- 
fast, and  started  up  the  mountain  trail. 

3.  After  gazing  on  this  scene,  I  looked  long  and  searchingly 
at  the  sunlit  slope  above. 

V.  Are  the  following  outlines  adequate?  If  you 
find  either  unsatisfactory,  recast  it  on  the  blackboard. 

1.     Fifty  Miles  Across  the  Desert 

1.  We  leave  Flagstaff  with  the  Dutchman. 

2.  We  get  wet. 

3.  We  cross  the  Little  Colorado. 

4.  We  become  lost. 

5.  We  arrive  at  Tom's. 

2.     A  Matter  of  Discipline 

1.  The    classroom. 

(a)  The  recitation. 

(b)  The  incident. 

(c)  The  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  students  from  the  room. 

2.  The   Principal's  office. 

(a)  The  boy's  side  of  the  incident. 

(b)  The   Principal's  statement. 

3.  Four  days  later. 

(a)  The  letter. 

(b)  The  disposition  of  the  case. 
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VI.  Expand  the  following  outlines  by  filling  in 
details  under  the  headings  given: 

1.      The  First  Night  in   Camp 

1.  Upon  our  arrival  in  camp,  everything  seemed  to  contribute 
to  our  discomfort.  ^ 

2.  During  the  first  night,  as  usual,  there  were  many  difficulties 
to  overcome. 

3.  We  awoke  in  the  morning,  tired  yet  eager  for  the  work  of 
the  day. 

2.     A  Night  Alone  in  the  Wilds 

1.  I  reach  the  caiion. 

2.  I  start  for  camp. 

3.  I  find  that  I  am  lost. 

4.  I  spend  the  night  trying  to  keep  warm. 

5.  I  resume  the  search  for  camp. 

6.  I  finally  reach  the  camp. 

VII.  Is  the  division  into  topics  in  the  following 
plan  satisfactory?     If  not,  why  not. 

A  Christmas  on  the  Farm 

1.  The  whole  family  had  come  together  at  the  old  farm  to 
celebrate  Christmas. 

2.  Christmas  eve  was  spent  in  telling  stories. 

3.  "The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care." 

4.  Now  the  older  ones  played  games. 

5 .  The  stockings  were  opened  in  the  order  of  ages. 

6.  A  sleigh-load  of  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  came  sweeping 
up  the  driveway. 

7 .  The  dinner  was  a  perfect  feast. 

8.  We  spent  the  afternoon  and  early  evening  playing  games. 

9.  The  clock  in  the  hall  struck  twelve,  and,  lighting  our  candles, 
we  climbed  to  bed. 

VIII.  Point  out  the  reasons  for  breaking  up  the 
theme  on  the  hermit  of  Long  Pond  into  the  divisions 
which  you  find  in  the  second  version. 

IX.  If  Scott's  description  of  the  Templar  stood 
alone,  how  should  the  opening  sentence  be  modified?     If 
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the  selection   from   Parkman  stood  alone,   how  should 
the  opening  sentence  be  modified? 

X.  Sum  up  what  was  said  in  the  text  about  begin- 
ning and  ending  descriptive  compositions;  about  begin- 
ning and  ending  narrative  compositions. 

XI.  Just  what  does  Kipling  tell  us  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Captains  Courageous  which  is  quoted  on  page  21. 

XII.  Criticise  these  openings;  recast  them: 

1.     My  First  Sail 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  time  more  important  in  the  life  of  a  small 
boy  than  the  time  when  he  takes  his  first  sail.  That  moment  is 
the  supreme  moment  of  his  life,  or  so  it  seems  to  him.  Therefore, 
I,  too,  being  like  the  average  small  boy,  became  possessed  with  the 
desire  to  sail  on  the  river  which  flows  by  our  home  town. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  ever  forget  the  day  when  I  took 
my  first  sail.     The  river  was  rough,      .... 

2.     Eight  Hours  in  the  National  Capital 

Ordinarily,  the  entrance  into  a  city  need  not  be  mentioned,  but 
one  cannot  relate  his  adventures  in  this  city  without  making  men- 
tion of  the  Union  Station.  As  one  sits  in  the  waiting-room  and 
looks  upward,  he  is  impressed  with  its  massiveness,  which  seems 
almost  superhuman.  And  when  he  is  outside,  the  big,  broad  front 
presents  a  pleasing  spectacle.  Unlike  other  stations  I  have  seen, 
it  is  not  surrounded  by  other  buildings,  and  is  all  the  better  for  that. 

After  registering  at  the  hotel,  vve  secured  the  services  of  a  hack- 
man,     .... 

3.     A   Day  at  the  Aviation  Meet 

I  shall  attempt  to  describe  a  trip  I  took  this  summer  to  the 
Harvard-Boston  aviation  meet. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  morning  when  we  tliree  boys  started  for 
the  grounds  where  the  meet  of  which   1   have  spoken  took  place. 

4.     Down  the  AUegash  in  a  Canoe 

After  we  had  decided  to  take  a  canoe  trip,  the  first  thing  of 
course,  was  to  make  our  preparations.  We  started  by  buying  a 
canoe  .... 
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XIII.  Criticise  the  following  endings: 

1.     My  Experience  in  the  San   Francisco  Earthquake 

After  the  family  had  reached  a  safe  place  of  refuge,  I  returned 
to  the  house,  in  the  hope  that  the  fire  had  not  yet  reached  it.  I 
could  not  remain  there  Jong,  however,  for  some  soldiers  asked  me 
to  leave.  So  I  gathered  a  few  more  articles  and  reluctantly  turned 
my  steps  toward  my  new  home.  This  was  practically  the  end  of 
my  experience  in  the  earthquake,  for  the  next  day  we  left  the  city. 
Now  we  are  living  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  where  I  am  at  school.  I 
like  it  very  much  here. 

2.     A   Case  of  Mistaken  Identity 

And  so  one  can  see  from  this  little  story  that  it  is  not  always 
safe  to  judge  by  mere  outward  appearance.  I  never  guessed,  as  the 
reader  may  easily  judge,  that  the  simple  stranger  was  the  president 
of  the  road  himself. 

3.     A   Forced  Loan 

How  often  one  is  misled  and  deceived  by  the  pleas  of  i 
friend,  and  how  painful  is  such  a  friend's  ingratitude.  If  Jack  had 
used  the  money  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  declared  he  borrowed 
it,  the  distressing  scene  which  I  have  described  above  would  never 
ha\  e  taken  place. 

XIV.  Point  out.  in  the  extract  from  Treasure 
Island  on  pages  70,  71  and  in  the  following  extract, 
the  descriptive  details  which  add  vividness: 

How  They  Brought  the  Good    News   From 
Ghent  to  Aix 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three; 

"Good  speed!"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew; 

"Speed!"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 
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Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  great  pace  | 

Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place;  i 

I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight. 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear;  , 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see;  1 

At  Diiffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 

And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime, 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  "Yet  there  is  time!" 

i 
At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one. 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past. 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last,  j 

With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away  ^ 

The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray: 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back  ] 

For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track;  | 

And  one  eye's  black  intelligence, — ever  that  glance 

O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance! 

And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon  j 

His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on.  1 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned;  and  cried  Joris,  "Stay  spur!  j 

Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her,  ; 

We'll  remember  at  Aix" — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 

Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees,  i 

And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So,  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky;  [ 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh,  jj 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff;  !* 

Till  over  by  Dalhem,  a  dome-spire  sprang  white. 

And  "Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "for  Aix  is  in  sight!" 


!^ 
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"How  they'll  greet  us!" — and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  e\'e-sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buffcoat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  jDff  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all. 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  peer; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good. 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is — friends  flocking  round 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine. 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine. 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  Ghent. 

— Robert  Browning. 

XV.  Point  out  places  in  which  the  following  theme 
should  be  made  more  definite: 

A  Trip  to  Niagara 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Niagara  Falls  station,  we  were  im- 
mediately hailed  by  a  cabman.  Before  we  could  get  away  from 
him,  he  had  told  us  his  terms  and  had  explained  all  the  advantages 
of  taking  a  carriage.  We  found  his  terms  so  very  inviting  that  we 
immediately  accepted  them,  and  soon  afterwards  found  ourselves 
in  a  carriage,  driving  to  the  falls. 

Our  first  view  was,  of  course,  from  the  American  side,  and  it 
was  there  that  I  received  my  most  lasting  impression.  At  first 
I  was  disappointed,  but  on  driving  across  to  the  Canadian  side  and 
seeing  them  from  there,  I  received  a  much  better  impression  of  them. 

We  next  went  into  a  building  and  took  an  elevator  which  seemed 
to  go  down  for  an  interminable  depth  into  the  ground.  At  last  it 
stopped,  however,  and  we  went  along  an  underground  passage, 
until  we  came  out  directly  behind  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  I  was  very 
glad  I  did  this,  for  although  we  got  rather  wet  from  the  spray,  we 
could  see  with  what  tremendous  velocity  the  water  falls  to  the  river. 

When  we  had  gotten  to  the  street  again,  the  carriage  took  us 
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down  the  river,  and  we  saw  the  great  whirlpool,  and  went  to  two 
other  places,  where  we  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  river  below  the 
falls.  By  this  time  the  morning  had  passed,  and  as  the  cabman  said 
that  we  had  seen  all  that  we  could  see  in  so  short  a  time,  we  turned 
around  and  drove  back  to  the  station. 

XVI.  What  changes  would  you  make  in  the  fol- 
lowing rough  drafts  of  themes? 

1.      Trawling  on  the  Maine  Coast 

It  was  an  unusually  warm  night  for  so  late  in  August.  A  soft 
breeze  from  the  southwest  was  blowing.  The  water  in  the  moon- 
light sparkled  softly.  An  ideal  night  for  trawling.  And  so  at  about 
five  minutes  past  ten  the  captain  gave  a  twitch  to  the  flywheel. 
There  was  a  chug-chug  and  we  were  off.  As  soon  as  we  got  out  of 
the  harbor,  we  set  a  course  due  south  and  the  captain  looked  after 
his  gear  as  I  took  the  wheel.  The  gear  consists  of  two  trawl  lines. 
Each  is  about  one  mile  long,  with  five  thousand  hooks  on  them  at 
intervals  of  one  foot,  neatly  coiled  in  a  tub.  The  end  of  the  lines 
have  kegs  attached  to  them.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  bait,  which 
is  small  fish  called  kyachs,  cut  up  in  three  pieces. 

As  we  got  out  farther  we  could  see  that  there  had  been  a  gale 
of  wind  somewhere.  The  swells  were  mountains  high.  Up-up-up 
our  little  boat  would  climl^,  pause  a  minute  on  the  crest  and  then 
glide  down  the  other  side.  It  was  glorious,  although  I  was  a  little 
nervous  at  the  same  time,  as  this  weis  my  first  time  out  fishing  at 
night.  Once  in  a  while  now  as  we  were  on  the  top  of  a  high  swell 
we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  Monhegan  light.  When  that  was 
directly  abreast,  we  changed  our  course  to  the  southwest.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  we  got  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

It  was  now  twelve.  The  captain  stopped  the  engine,  lighted 
a  lantern,  and  then  started  the  engine.  This  time  very  slowly. 
He  threw  over  the  keg  and  I  waited  for  the  line  to  run  through  his 
hands  to  the  first  hook,  and  then,  slap,  the  hook  was  baited.  The 
baiting  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  short  baiting  iron  which  is 
jabbed  into  the  bait  and  slapped  against  the  hook.  It  was  this 
steady  slap  till  two.  Then  the  other  line  was  started.  This  also 
took  two  hours;  so  by  four  o'clock  he  had  baited  ten  thousand  hooks 
and  was  ready  to  start  back  for  beginning.  We  laid  by  for  half  an 
hour  and  then  started  to  haul  in.  I  was  by  now  greatly  excited 
to  see  what  luck  we  had  had.  But,  alas  !  I  heard  the  captain 
gulp  and  then  on  the  first  hook  was  a  dogfish,  the  enemy  of  every 
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fisherman.  And  so  it  went.  Every  one  of  those  ten  thousand  hooks 
had  a  dogfish  on  it.  The  captain  never  said  a  word.  It  was  the 
game  every  fisherman  plays  and  this  time  he  had  lost. 

.   ■  2.     An  Allegory 

A  small  kingdom  of  the  twentieth  century  loses  its  king. 
No  heir  to  the  throne  b&ing  alive,  it  is  decided  in  the  king's  will  to 
have  a  test  for  those  who  wish  to  become  king.  The  test  is  to  be 
made,  takitig  all  twentieth  century  ideals  into  consideration.  Al- 
though such  a  method  seems  foolish,  the  people  heartily  approve. 
The  high  ministers  prepare  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  majesty's 
will.  Women  are  also  allowed  to  compete  for  the  throne.  The 
test  is  as  follows.  There  are  three  caskets,  one  of  gold,  one  of 
diamonds  luxuriously  decorated,  and  one  of  glass;  the  one  which 
contains  the  true  description  of  God  is  the  casket  which  gives  away 
the  throne.  Many  men  come  and  see  the  caskets.  Many  fail  and 
are  punished.  One  very  rich  man  chooses  the  gold  casket,  because 
he  thinks  that  money  is  the  twentieth  century  God;  another  man 
takes  the  diamond  casket  because  he  thinks  it  gives  forth  the  splen- 
dor of  God,  and  finally  a  woman  chooses  the  glass  casket  for  she 
reasons  that  God  is  like  a  mirror  wherein  we  may  see  ourselves  or 
that  His  deeds  are  clear  and  good.     She  chooses  rightly. 

B.       COMPOSITION,   ORAL  AND   WRITTEN 

I.  Describe  the  hermit  of  Long  Pond,  (see  pages  62, 
63).  Either  follow  the  general  plan  of  Scott's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Templar,  or  give  your  reasons  for  depart- 
ing from  it. 

II.  Recount  some  episode  from  American  history. 

III.  Compare  Washington  and  Lincohi  under  the 
heads  of  1,  birth;  2,  early  training;  3,  service  to  the 
nation. 

IV.  Tell  in  your  own  words,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  of  the  actors,  either  of  the  following  anec- 
dotes from  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  use  dialogue  where- 
ever  it  seems  natural  to  do  so: 

1.  Among  various  tales  that  circulated  around  our  camp-fire 
was  a  rather  curious  one,  told  by  Boisverd,  and  not  inappropriate 
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here.  Boisverd  was  trapping  with  several  companions  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Blackfoot  country.  The  man  on  guard,  well  knowing 
that  it  behooved  him  to  put  forth  his  utmost  precaution,  kept  aloof 
from  the  firelight,  and  sat  watching  intently  on  all  sides.  At  length 
he  was  aware  of  a  dark,  crouching  figure,  stealing  noiselessly  into  the 
circle  of  the  light.  He  hastily  cocked  his  rifle,  but  the  sharp  click 
of  the  lock  caught  the  ear  of  the  Blackfoot,  whose  senses  were  all  on 
the  alert.  Raising  his  arrow,  already  fitted  to  the  string,  he  shot  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound.  So  sure  was  his  aim  that  he  drove  it 
through  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  guard,  and  then,  with  a  loud 
yell,  bounded  from  the  camp. 

2.  "The  thunder  is  bad,"  said  another  old  man,  who  sat  muf- 
fled in  his  buffalo  robe;  "he  killed  my  brother  last  summer." 

Reynal,  at  my  request,  asked  for  an  explanation;  but  the  old 
man  remained  doggedly  silent,  and  would  not  look  up.  Some  time 
after  I  learned  how  the  accident  occurred.  The  man  who  was 
killed  belonged  to  an  association  which,  among  other  mystic  func- 
tions, claimed  the  exclusive  power  and  privilege  of  fighting  the  thun- 
der. Whenever  a  storm  which  they  wished  to  avert  w'as  threaten- 
ing, the  thunder  fighters  would  take  their  bows  and  arrows,  their 
guns,  their  magic  drum,  and  a  sort  of  whistle,  made  out  of  the  wing- 
bone  of  the  war  eagle.  Thus  equipped,  they  would  run  out  and  fire 
at  the  rising  cloud,  whooping,  yelling,  whistling,  and  beating  their 
drum,  to  frighten  it  down  again.  One  afternoon  a  heavy  black 
cloud  was  coming  up  and  they  repaired  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where 
they  brought  all  their  magic  artillery  into  play  against  it.  But  the 
undaunted  thunder,  refusing  to  be  terrified,  kept  moving  straight 
onward,  and  darted  out  a  bright  flash  which  struck  one  of  the  party 
dead,  as  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  shaking  his  long  iron-pointed  lance 
against  it.  The  rest  scattered  and  ran  yelling  in  an  ecstasy  of 
superstitious  terror  back  to  their  lodges. 

V.  Expand  the  following  incident  into  a  story  of 
two  or  three  pages,  giving  descriptive  details,  and  using 
dialogue  wherever  you  think  it  will  add  to  the  interest; 
then  exchange  papers  with  another  student,  read  your 
class-mate's  story,  and  write  on  the  outside  your  opinion 
of  his  version: 

A  letter  comes  to  Addison,  imploring  help  in  pathetic  terms, 
and  promising  reformation  and  speedy  repayment.  Poor  Dick 
declares  that  he  has  not  an  inch  of  candle,  or  a  bushel  of  coals, 
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or  credit  with  the  butcher  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Addison 
is  moved.  He  determines  to  deny  himself  some  medals  which  are 
wanting  to  his  series  of  the  Twelve  Caesars;  to  put  off  buying  the 
new  edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary;  and  to  wear  his  old  sword  and 
buckles  another  year.  In  this  way  he  manages  to  send  a  hundred 
pounds  to  his  friend.  The  next  day  he  calls  on  Steele,  and  finds 
scores  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled.  The  fiddles  are  playing. 
The  table  is  groaning  under  champagne,  burgundy,  and  pyramids 
of  sweetmeats.  Is  it  strange  that  a  man  whose  kindness  is  thus 
abused  should  send  sheriff's  officers  to  reclaim  what  is  due  to 
him  ?  —  Macaulay:  Essay  on  Addison. 

VI.  Make  a  complete  story  out  of  the  following 
extract  in  any  way  you  choose: 

When  we  sat  down  to  breakfast  the  prairie  was  still  in  the 
dusky  light  of  morning;  and  as  the  sun  rose  we  were  mounted  and 
on  our  way  again. 

"A  white  bufTalo!"  exclaimed  Munroe. 

"I'll  have  that  fellow,"  said  Shaw,  "if  I  run  my  horse  to  death 
after  him." 

He  threw  the  cover  of  his  gun  to  Deslauriers  and  galloped 
out  upon  the  prairie. 

"Stop,  Mr.  Shaw,  stop!"  called  out  Henry  Chatillon,  "you'll 
run  down  your  horse  for  nothing;  it's  only  a  white  ox." 

But  Shaw  was  already  out  of  hearing.  The  ox,  who  had  no 
doubt  strayed  away  from  some  of  the  government  wagon  trains, 
was  standing  beneath  some  low  hills  which  bounded  the  plain  in 
the  distance. — Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail. 

VII.  Invent  a  story  for  either  of  the  following  set- 
tings. Let  the  class,  after  hearing  several  of  these  stories, 
vote  as  to  which  is  the  most  interesting. 

1.  The  lodge  of  my  host  Kongra-Tonga,  or  the  Big  Crow,  pre- 
sented a  picturesque  spectacle  that  evening.  A  score  or  more  of 
Indians  were  seated  around  in  a  circle,  their  dark  naked  forms 
just  visible  by  the  dull  light  of  the  smoldering  fire  in  the  center, 
the  pipe  glowing  brightly  in  the  gloom  as  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
round  the  hxige.  Then  a  squaw  would  drop  a  piece  of  buffalo-fat 
on  the  dull  embers.  Instantly  a  bright  glancing  flame  would  leap 
up,  darting  its  clear  light  to  the  very  apex  of  the  tall  conical  struc- 
ture, where  the  tops  of  the  slender  poles  that  supported  its  covering 
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of  leather  were  gathered  together.  It  gilded  the  features  of  the 
Indians,  as  with  animated  gestures  they  sat  around  it,  telling  their 
endless  stories  of  war  and  hunting.  It  displayed  rude  garments 
of  skins  that  hung  around  the  lodge;  the  bow,  quiver,  and  lance 
suspended  over  the  resting-place  of  the  chief,  and  the  rifles  and 
powder-horns  of  the  two  white  guests.  For  a  moment  all  would 
be  bright  as  day;  then  the  flames  would  die  away,  and  fitful  flashes 
from  the  embers  would  illumine  the  lodge,  and  then  leave  it  in  dark- 
ness. Then  all  the  light  would  wholly  fade,  and  the  lodge  and  all 
within  It  be  involved  again  in  obscurity. — Parkman:  The  Oregon 
Trail. 

2.  Night  had  fallen  dark  before  we  came  out  upon  a  plateau, 
and  drew  up  a  little  after,  before  a  certain  lump  of  superior  black- 
ness which  I  could  only  conjecture  to  be  the  residencia.  Here,  my 
guide,  getting  down  from  the  cart,  hooted  and  whistled  for  a  long 
time  in  vain;  until  at  last  an  old  peasant  man  came  toward  us  from 
somewhere  in  the  surrounding  dark,  carrying  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
By  the  light  of  this  I  was  able  to  perceive  a  great  arched  doorway 
of  a  Moorish  character;  it  was  closed  by  iron-studded  gates,  in  one 
of  the  leaves  of  which  Felipe  opened  a  wicket.  The  peasant  carried 
off  the  cart  to  some  out-building;  but  my  guide  and  I  passed  through 
the  wicket,  which  was  closed  again  behind  us;  and  by  the  glimmer 
of  the  candle,  passed  through  a  court,  up  a  stone  stair,  along  a  sec- 
tion of  an  open  gallery,  and  up  more  stairs  again,  until  we  came  at 
last  to  the  door  of  a  great  and  somewhat  bare  apartment.  This 
room,  which  I  understood  was  to  be  mine,  was  pierced  by  three 
windows,  lined  with  some  lustrous  wood  disposed  in  panels,  and 
carpeted  with  the  skins  of  many  savage  animals.  A  bright  fire 
burned  in  the  chimney,  and  shed  abroad  a  changeable  flicker;  close 
up  to  the  blaze  there  was  drawn  a  table,  laid  for  supper;  and  in  the 
far  end  a  bed  stood  ready. — R.  L.  Stevenson:  Olalla. 

VIII.  Write  a  theme  in  which  you  try  to  make  your 
teacher  know  someone  among  your  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances. Try  to  make  your  teacher  see  the  spot  in  the 
country  you  Hke  best  by  writing  a  theme  about  it.  Try 
to  make  someone  in  the  country  see  a  busy  city  corner 
by  writing  a  description  of  it.  Try  to  make  one  of  your 
class-mates  interested  in  some  story  you  have  been  read- 
ing, by  writing  a  theme  about  the  strangest  character 
in  the  story. 


Chapter  VI 

PUTTING  COMPOSITIONS  ON  PAPER: 
EXPOSITORY  SUBJECTS' 

21.     The  Development  of  Expository  Subjects.     Let 

us  now  take  up  a  class  of  subjects  very  different  from 
those  treated  in  the  last  chapter.  This  time  we  are  not 
trying  to  tell  a  story  and  incidentally  to  describe  a  man; 
we  want  to  convey  some  information — how  to  build  a 
paddock  for  a  horse.  The  subject  came  to  mind  when 
the  teacher  told  the  class  to  write  a  theme  explaining 
how  to  do  or  make  something.  Several  titles  are  possi- 
ble. How  to  Build  a  Paddock  is  clear  and  matter-of- 
fact.  But  the  paddock  was  built  for  our  pony  Dandy, 
and  we  are  going  to  tell  how  we  did  it.  So  we  settle  on 
the  title,  Building  a  Paddock  for  Dandy.  Before  we 
draw  up  our  outline,  let  us  set  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
a  few  notes  which  roughly  sketch  what  we  have  in  mind 
to  tell  the  reader: 

Had  pony  named  Dandy  a  year  and  a  half.  Thought  I  knew 
how  to  take  care  of  him.  But  fed  and  watered  him  when  he  was 
hot.  Result,  foundering;  his  feet  very  sore.  Boards  in  stall  hard 
standing  ground;  sore-footed  horses  need  to  stand  on  dirt. 
Father  said:  "Build  a  paddock;  here's  two  dollars  for  material." 
Thought  I'd  get  most  of  that  money,  and  do  the  job  in  an  hour  or 
two  Saturday.  Looked  at  Mr.  Barbour's  paddock  to  get  idea  of 
how  to  go  to  work.  Decided  to  save  lumber  by  cutting  chestnut 
poles  in  the  woods.  Hauled  poles  out  with  Dandy;  time  spent, 
three  hours.  Picked  out  grassy  spot  under  trees.  Ordinary  nails 
kept  in  our  shed  too  short.  Had  to  buy  spikes;  cost,  one  dollar, 
and  one  hard  pine  plank,  cost  60  cents.  Cut  poles  into  proper 
length,  peeled  them,  and  nailed  them  in  place.      Making  gateway. 


'Because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  in  the  .subject  matter  of  argument, 
treatment  of  that  kind  of  composition  is  reserved  for  Part  IV,  which  will  be 
studied  in  the  later  years  of  the  course.  If  it  is  desired  to  set  a  model  brief 
before  the  student  at  this  stage  of  his  work,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  chapter 
on  Argument  in  Part  IV. 

85 
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Called  father  to  see  results.  Pride  gets  a  fall.  He  said,  "The 
ground  slopes  too  much,  and  one  pole  is  so  long  Dandy  could 
break  it  if  he  tried.  Besides,  he'll  eat  the  bark  off  the  trees  you 
used  as  posts."  Two  days'  work  leveling  off.  Two  hours'  work 
nailing  up  chicken-wire  on  the  five  trees  at  corners  and  gateway. 
Cost  of  chicken-wire,  $1.05;  loss  on  job  65  cents,  many  hours,  and 
one  thumb-nail.     Gain — I  did  it,  anyway. 

These  jumbled  notes  represent  what  we  remember 
without  much  thought.  They  are  set  down  in  an  order 
that  is  nearly  chronological.  Looked  at  closely,  they 
seem  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  following  topics: 

1.  My  reason  for  building  a  paddock. 

2.  What  a  paddock  is. 

3.  Getting    material. 

4.  Picking  out  a  site. 

5.  Nailing  up  poles  and  making  gateway. 

6.  Removing  rocks  and  leveling  off  ground. 

7.  Protecting  trees  in  the  enclosure. 

8.  Loss  and  gain  on  the  job. 

If  the  writer  desires,  he  can  elaborate  this  outline  by 
arranging  his  detailed  notes  under  the  appropriate 
headings;  or  he  may  go  ahead  with  these  eight  topics 
as  an  outline.  In  the  case  of  so  simple  a  subject,  there 
is  danger  that  a  very  full  outline  will  produce  a  stiff 
formal  theme.  With  a  very  brief  outline,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  danger  that  the  writer  will  forget  to  use 
necessary  material  at  the  appropriate  time,  and  will 
either  bring  it  in  out  of  place  as  a  sort  of  postscript  or 
lazily  omit  it.  Each  student  must  find  out  for  himself 
whether  he  writes  best  from  a  slight  or  a  full  outline. 
The  more  elaborate  outline  follows: 

1.     My  reasons  for  building  a  paddock: 

(a)  My  pony  Dandy  had  sore  feet,  and  needed  to  stand 

on  dirt,  not  boards. 

(b)  My  father  told  me  to  build  a  paddock,  and  gave  me 

two  dollars  for  material. 
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2.  A  paddock  is  an  out-of-doors  enclosure  for  a  horse  or  a  cow. 

It  must  be  shady  and  strong  enough  to  hold  the  animal 
in.  It  is  built  by  setting  posts,  and  nailing  up  a  fence 
of  boards,  poles,  or  wire  netting. 

3.  The  materials  and  tools  finally  collected  were  as  follows  :    7 

chestnut  poles  about  40  feet  long,  100  spikes,  1  hard 
pine   plank,   axe,    saw,    hammer,    grub-hoe,    pick-axe, 
,  ,  crowbar,  wheelbarrow,  and  shovel. 

4.  The  actual  construction  included: 

(a)  Selecting  the  site,  a  spot  in  the  woods  where  five  trees, 

forming  an  irregular  square,  gave  shade  and  served 
as  posts. 

(b)  Cutting   poles   into   the   required   lengths,  three  for 

each  side  and  three  for  the  gateway. 

(c)  Peeling  the  poles. 

(d)  Hewing  the  ends  of  the  poles  flat. 

(e)  Nailing  the  poles  to  each  tree  in  turn,  the  ends  crossing 

"over  and  under." 

(f)  Making  the  gateway: 

(1)  Nailing  three  blocks   on   each  side-post  of   the 

gate. 

(2)  Nailing  a    piece    of    plank    over    each    set    of 

blocks. 

(3)  Running  short  poles  through  the  openings  thus 

formed. 

5.  The  further  work  necessary  included: 

(a)  Removing  rocks. 

(b)  Leveling  off;   necessary   because  a  horse  cannot   lie 

comfortably  on  uneven  ground. 

(c)  Protecting  the  trees  used  in  place  of  posts  by  nailing 

chicken-wire  up  on  each  tree  to  a  height  of  6>2  feet. 

(d)  Sinking  a  reinforcing  post  in  the  longest  side. 

6.  The  "pn^fit  and  loss"  account  stood  as  follows: 

Cost  of  material,  $2.65;  cash  allowed  by  my  father,  $2; 
deficit,  65  cents  and  a  thumb-nail.  Profit,  the  satis- 
faction of  carrying  a  complicated  task  through,  and 
the  chance  for  Dandy  to  get  better. 

From  either  of  these  outlines  the  student  can  set  to 
work.  What  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  first  draft 
follows: 
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Building  a  Paddock  for  Dandy 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  my  father  bought  me  a  pony.  I  call 
him  a  pony,  but  he  was  really  a  small  horse. 

He  came  from  Arizona.  I  guess  he  was  a  mustang.  But  his 
temper  was  good.  I  called  him  Dandy  because  his  black  coat  was 
as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  taking  care  of  him 
at  first,  and  I  thought  I  knew  all  about  taking  care  of  him  after  I'd 
had  him  a  month. 

But  I  guess  I  got  tired  of  currying  him  and  feeding  him  and 
watering  him  and  driving  him  to  the  blacksmith's,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing. 

Anyway,  I  soon  made  a  deal  with  Jim  Smith,  the  boy  next  door, 
to  look  out  for  him  every  morning,  and  he  could  have  the  use  of 
him  every  third  day. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  brought  him  back  all  hot,  and  I  fed  and 
watered  him  at  once.  Next  day  he  was  sick,  and  father  got  a  vet- 
erinary to  come  and  see  him.  He  said  he  was  foundered  and  he'd 
have  to  blister  his  feet,  and  he  must  stand  outdoors  in  a  paddock. 
Then  he  collected  a  dollar  and  went  away. 

Father  said  I  must  build  the  paddock,  and  he'd  give  me  $2  to 
buy  stuff  with.  I  thought  I  could  do  it  next  Saturday  in  the  after- 
noon, but  father  said  I  must  begin  at  once.  I  thought  I'd  get  all 
of  that  $2  for  myself,  but  I  was  mistaken. 

After  school  Monday,  I  went  over  and  looked  at  Mr.  Barbour's 
paddock.  He  has  a  big  barn,  with  trees  at  the  back,  so  when  he 
wanted  a  paddock  all  he  did  was  to  set  posts  in  the  ground,  nail 
boards  to  them,  and  let  the  horses  in  from  the  barn  door.  They 
had  a  nice  soft  piece  of  ground,  about  40x40  feet,  shady  most  of  the 
time.  He  told  me  I  could  use  boards  or  wire  (the  heavy  kind),  or 
chestnut  poles. 

But  at  this  point  it  occurs  to  you  that  you  have 
already  written  about  two  pages,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  your  outUne  is  still  untouched.  Clearly  this  will 
not  do.  The  scale  is  wrong.  Furthermore,  on  reading 
over  what  you  have  written,  you  find  it  unsatisfactory 
in  several  other  respects.  In  the  case  of  the  theme  on 
pages  61,  62,  you  wrote  the  whole  down  without  breaks; 
this  time  you  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  made 
every  two  or  three  sentences  a  separate  unit.     The  first 
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two  groups  of  sentences  can  go  together,  and  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  can  also  be  combined.  You  have  dis- 
covered an  important  rule  of  composition;  one  must  not 
write  in  scraps,  but  must  divide  his  material  into  units 
according  to  some  logical  and  self-consistent  scheme. 

Careful  reading  of  what  you  have  written  reveals 
other  chances  for  improvement.  There  is  some  poor 
English  in  it:  "guess"  is  repeated  awkwardly,  and  once 
at  any  rate,  used  wrongly;  "made  a  deal"  and  "to  buy 
stuff  with"  are  usual  enough,  but  not  very  dignified; 
in  one  place  the  sentences  are  as  scrappy  as  the  para- 
graphs; in  another  there  is  a  slip  in  grammar;  in  another, 
a  lot  of  "he's"  are  used  confusingly;  in  another,  the 
"ands"  are  so  thick  that  the  sentences  are  awkward.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  well  to  write  the  first  draft  fast,  but  in 
this  case  you  paid  so  little  attention  to  what  you  were 
doing  that  the  cure  is  hardly  to  be  sought  in  revision;  a 
new  start  must  be  made.  Remembering  the  bad  results 
of  over-haste,  and  remembering  also  that  you  are  not 
writing  a  story,  but  a  statement  of  the  way  you  built  a 
paddock,  you  start  again.  The  second  version  of  the 
theme  follows: 

Building  a  Paddock  for  Dandy 

Last  month  I  was  careless  enough  to  feed  and  water  my  pony 
Dandy  when  he  was  hot  from  a  loncj  drive.  The  next  day  he  was 
badly  foundered.  Foundering  means  that,  as  a  result  of  indiges- 
tion, the  blood  vessels  in  the  hoof  swell  up  so  that  they  crowd  on  the 
hard  casing  that  forms  the  outer  hoof  and  make  it  painful  for  the 
horse  to  step,  and  above  ail,  painful  to  stand  a  long  time  on  boards. 
You  can  never  wholly  cure  a  badly  foundered  horse,  but  the  vet- 
erinary surgeons  can  hel[)  him.  And  if  he  stands  out-of-doors  in 
a  paddock,  or  enclosure,  where  he  has  shade  and  soft  ground,  his 
discomfort  is  much  less.  As  I  was  responsible  for  Dandy's  trouble, 
my  father  said  I  must  build  the  paddock.  He  said  he  would  allow 
me  two  dollars  for  material. 

Paddocks  are  usually  built  by  sinking  posts  in  the  ground  and 
nailing  some  sort  of  fence  to  the  posts.     The  fence  may  be  made 
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of  smooth  boards,  or  of  fence-wire  (not  barbed),  or  of  poles.  It 
should  be  about  four  feet  high,  and  if  made  of  rails  or  boards,  should 
be  a  three-tier  fence.  Chestnut  pules  last  longer  than  any  other  kind, 
but  they  are  expensive  unless  you  own  a  wood  lot.  We  do,  and  as 
I  had  my  eye  on  that  two  dollars,  I  cut  seven  forty-foot  chestnut 
poles  in  the  woods  and  had  Dandy  pull  them  out  for  me.  Then  I 
bought  one  hard  pine  plank,  twelve  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  spikes, 
and  set  to  work  to  get  my  tools  together.  The  things  I  loaded  on 
the  wheelbarrow  included  the  spikes,  an  axe,  a  hammer,  a  saw,  a 
grub-hoe  or  mattock,  a  pick-axe,  and  a  crow-bar.  This  is  a  long 
list,  but  sooner  or  later  I  used  every  tool. 

I  had  already  picked  out  the  spot.  To  save  myself  labor,  I 
had  selected  a  place  in  the  woods  back  of  the  barn  where  I  could 
use  five  trees  instead  of  posts.  Two  of  them  grew  near  enough  to- 
gether to  serve  as  a  gateway.  The  four  corner  ones  formed  an 
irregular  four-sided  enclosure,  one  side  of  which  was  several  feet 
longer  than  the  others. 

Having  dumped  the  tools  on  the  ground,  I  measured  the  spaces 
between  the  trees  and  cut  six  of  the  poles  into  the  right  lengths  for 
the  sides.  The  seventh  pole  I  cut  into  bars  for  the  gateway.  Then 
I  peeled  the  poles  to  keep  the  "borers"  (or  worms)  out,  and  hewed 
one  end  of  each  piece  flat,  so  that  it  would  lie  snugly  against  the  tree- 
trunk.  The  next  step  was  to  drag  the  rails  to  the  sides  to  which 
they  belonged.  Then,  lifting  one  end  of  the  bottom  rail  on  my 
knee,  I  spiked  it  securely  to  the  tree.  Now  I  had  to  hew  the  other 
end  flat,  too.  I  could  not  do  this  earlier  for  fear  I  should  not  get 
the  two  flat  pieces  exactly  on  a  line.  The  bottom  rail  up,  I  sat 
down  on  it,  lifted  the  flattened  end  of  the  second  rail  into  place,  and 
spiked  it  to  the  tree.  And  so  on,  around  the  enclosure.  The  gate- 
way I  made  by  nailing  three  blocks  to  each  of  the  two  trees  nearest 
each  other,  cutting  my  hard  pine  plank  into  two  pieces,  spiking  one 
piece  to  each  set  of  blocks,  and  sliding  the  bars  through  the  holes, 
left.     Then  I  thought  the  work  was  done,  and  called  my  father.  * 

He  didn't  think  it  finished  by  any  means,  and  gave  me  four 
more  things  to  do:  I  must  take  out  all  the  rocks  which  stuck  up,  so 
that  Dandy  couldn't  hurt  himself  when  he  lay  down;  I  must  level 
off  the  sloping  ground  so  that  when  he  lay  down  he  would  have  a 
comfortable,  even  bed ;  I  must  protect  the  trees  I  had  used  as  posts, 
so  that  he  couldn't  gnaw  them  and  kill  them;  and  finally,  I  must 
sink  a  post  to  support  the  longest  set  of  rails  in  the  middle,  lest  he 
break  through  that  side  and  get  out.  This  last  was  soon  done.  The 
tree  problem  I  solved  easily  by  buying  chicken- wire  and  encasing  the 
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trees  to  a  height  of  six  and  a  half  feet.  But  the  rocks  took  longer.  For 
three  afternoons  I  dug  and  pried.  I  learned  a  lot  about  handling 
rocks;  to  lift  a  big  one  you  must  pry  against  something  (another 
stone  under  your  bar  is  good),  and  be  ready  to  throw  smaller  rocks 
under  it  to  hold  what  you  make  by  pressing  down  on  the  bar.  Then  I 
took  the  grub-hoe,  brok#  the  surface  ground  up,  and  smoothed  it  off. 
Finally  I  wheeled  in  and  scattered  ten  wheelbarrow  loads  of  soft 
dirt.     That  made  the  whole  enclosure  as  level  as  a  barn  floor. 

This  time  my  father  was  satisfied.  I  wasn't  wholly  content, 
for  I  had  spent  two  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  on  material,  sixty- 
five  cents  of  which  I  had  to  pay  out  of  my  own  pocket;  had  used  up 
every  afternoon  for  a  week;  and  had  lost  a  thumb-nail  by  hitting 
it  with  a  hammer.  But  Dandy  enjoyed  the  paddock,  and  I  like 
to  think  I  did  it  all  myself. 

The  student  will  notice  that  this  theme  does  not  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  outline.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
material  is  not  mentioned  in  the  theme;  the  definition 
of  a  paddock  is  brought  in  very  informally;  the  two  items 
of  peeling  the  poles  and  hewing  their  ends  flat  are  crowded 
into  one  sentence.  These  changes  came  about  naturally 
as  the  theme  was  being  put  on  paper.  Remember  that 
it  is  best  to  depart  from  the  outline  whenever  you  think 
you  can  improve  the  theme  by  so  doing.  The  clearness  of 
themes  of  the  sort  which  we  are  now  considering  depends 
very  largely  on  getting  a  good  outline  to  start  with;  but 
the  outline  is  to  help  you,  not  to  rule  you. 

22,  Outline  and  Structure  in  Expository  Composi- 
tions. In  most  cases  the  main  parts  of  a  subject  can  be 
presented  in  any  one  of  several  ways.  For  example, 
we  could  treat  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  headings  "origin,"  "early  history,"  and 
"present  form";  or  we  could  deal  with  it  by  treating  its 
three  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial; 
or  we  could  start  with  the  executive  branch  and  go  on 
to  the  judicial  and  the  legislative  branches.  Similarly, 
if  you  are  explaining  how  to  play  tennis,   you  might 
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begin  with  serving  or  receiving,  as  suited  you;  or  you 
might  begin  with  a  description  of  the  court.  Once  the 
point  of  departure  is  selected,  however,  you  must  go 
forward  in  a  straight  Hne;  you  would  not  do  well  to  tell 
first  about  serving,  then  about  the  court,  then  about 
receiving. 

Nor  should  you  allow  yourself  to  split  the  subject 
up  into  a  great  number  of  small  divisions.  Detailed 
information  is  just  as  necessary  in  exposition  as  in  de- 
scription, perhaps  more  so.  To  tell  anyone  how  the 
power  is  transmitted  from  the  motor  to  the  wheels  of  an 
automobile,  what  the  important  steps  in  making  a  shoe 
are,  or  why  you  like  one  story  and  dislike  another,  neces- 
sitates the  presentation  of  many  details.  But  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, you  must  marshal  your  facts  under  comparatively 
few  heads.  A  theme  is  much  like  an  army:  it  is  com- 
posed of  many  individual  statements,  but  these  state- 
ments must,  like  the  soldiers,  be  grouped  in  regiments. 
Try,  in  making  your  plan,  to  get  a  few  large  headings, 
anywhere  from  two  to  a  dozen  according  to  the  length 
of  the  theme  and  the  nature  of  the  material.  Often 
this  will  merely  mean  combining  two  or  more  of  the  suc- 
cessive units  in  your  preliminary  plan.  When  the  out- 
line is  finally  drawn  up,  the  line  of  march  from  point  to 
point  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  the  headings  should 
not  overlap. 

In  the  following  extract,  note  how  much  is  said  in 
a  short  space.  Yet  the  article  is  orderly  and  progressive. 
The  writer  has  chosen  a  few  main  heads,  and  given  each 
its  proper  place  and  proper  degree  of  elaboration. 

Anglo-Saxon  Weapons 

What  were  the  arms  and  appearance  of  the  war-band  of  gesiths 
[armed  followers]  that  followed  a  Hengist  or  a  Cerdic  to  win  themselves 
a  home  on  Britishsoil,  we  know  well  enough  from  the  tangible  evidence 
of  countless  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  as  well  as  from  the  descriptions 
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of  writers.  They  fought  on  foot,  though  great  men  used  horses  to 
ride  to  the  battle-field.  The  chiefs  and  their  more  honored  follow- 
ers wore  shirts  of  chain-mail  reaching  down  to  the  thighs,  and  iron 
helmets,  often  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  boar  for  crest.  But  the 
majority  of  the  host  went  forth  in  their  tunics,  without  any  defen- 
sive armor  save  the  shield.  This  was  a  round,  convex  target  of 
wood,  generally  of  the  Ijme-tree,  strengthened  in  the  centre  with  a 
large  projecting  iron  boss,  and  protected  round  its  edge  with  an  iron 
rim.  Sometimes  leather  was  stretched  across  the  wood  for  extra 
strength,  and  devices  were  often  painted  upon  it. 

Such  were  the  defensive  arms  of  the  old  English.  Of  weapons  of 
offence,  the  spear  seems  to  have  been  the  most  universal,  as  it  had 
been  among  the  Germans,  whom  Tacitus  described  four  hundred 
years  earlier.  In  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  it  is  the  weapon  found 
buried  with  every  warrior,  while  the  sword  is  by  no  means  so 
universal.  Barbed  and  triangular  spear-heads  are  occasionally  found, 
but  the  usual  type  has  a  lozenge-shaped  head,  which  varies 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  length  of  the  whole  weapon 
was,  on  the  average,  about  six  feet.  The  oldest  English  sword  was 
straight,  double-edged,  and  acutely  pointed.  It  was  not  as  yet 
fitted  with  a  cross-piece  or  guard,  the  handle  merely  curving  in  for 
the  grasp.  But  ere  long  the  invaluable  addition  of  the  guard  was 
made,  and  the  sword  assumed  the  ordinary  cross-handled,  mediaeval 
shape.  The  ax  was  not  a  common  weapon.  When  found,  it  is 
not  of  the  large-headed,  long  staved  type  introduced  by  the  Danes 
at  a  later  date,  but  is  of  a  light  shape,  resembling  the  ancient 
Prankish  francisca,  showing  a  tomahawk-like  blade  and  constructed 
to  be  thrown,  no  less  than  to  be  used  for  hewing.  The  large  two- 
edged  dagger,  of  a  broad  leaf  shape,  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long, 
seems  to  have  been  the  seax  which  is  always  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  Saxons,  but  it  is  not  so  frequently  found  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  celebrity. 

Among  missile  weapons,  the  javelin,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
was  the  favorite.  The  bow,  though  not  uncommon,  was  never 
a  typical  nor  a  very  effective  weapon  with  the  old  English;  still  less 
was  the  sling  employed — though  it,  too,  was  not  unknown. — Traill: 
Social  England. 

23.  Beginnings  and  Endings.  In  themes  of  the 
sort  treated  in  this  chajjter,  it  is  often  best  to  state  the 
subject  at  the  outset  in  so  many  words.    Whether  you  do 
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that  or  not,  let  the  reader  see  clearly  in  the  course  of  the 
opening  paragraph  what  your  subject  is.  The  first  two 
of  the  following  introductions  state  the  subjects  definitely; 
the  second  states  the  subject  and  also  indicates  the  gen- 
eral line  of  thought  that  is  to  be  followed.  The  third 
is  an  example  of  a  skillful  indirect  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  fourth  is  a  poor  introduction;  what  is  said  is 
not  to  the  point,  and  were  it  not  for  the  title  the  reader 
would  have  no  idea  of  what  the  writer's  subject  is. 

1.     Making  a  Toy  Aeroplane 

A  toy  aeroplane  may  be  made  by  following  the  directions  given 
below.  The  only  materials  needed  are  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  wire 
clip  such  as  is  used  for  fastening  together  sheets  of  manuscript.  .  .   . 

2.     College  Versus  University 

Which  shall  it  be,  small  college,  or  large  university?  This 
is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  many  boys  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty.  Of  the  many  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  I  shall  consider  only  a  few  of  the  most  important.  Against 
the  greater  opportunities  for  study  afforded  by  the  large  university, 
I  shall  weigh  the  greater  comradeship  with  students  and  faculty 
possible  at  a  small  college.  On  the  comparative  value  of  these  two 
elements  my  decision  will  depend. 

3.     Why  a  Ship  Will  Float 

Every  boy  will  remember  that,  when  cleaning  out  the  bottom 
of  the  old  swimming-hole,  he  found  it  easier  to  lift  large  rocks  under 
water  than  in  the  air.  Moreover,  he  will  remember  how  his  ears 
used  to  feel  when  he  took  a  dive,  no  matter  whether  they  were 
vertical  or  horizontal  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  two  facts 
go  to  prove,  first,  that  in  a  body  of  water  there  is  pressure  exerted 
below  the  surface;  for  unless  there  were  a  force  under  the  stones 
forcing  thejn  up,  they  would  weigh  as  much  under  water  as  in  the 
open  air:  second,  that  this  pressure  is  exerted  in  all  directions;  for 
it  affected  the  ears  no  matter  what  position  they  were  in  relative 
to  the  surface.  Apply  these  facts  to  the  case  of  a  ship  and  you  will 
see  why  the  ship  floats. 
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4.     The  Household  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 

Whenever  we  read  the  history  of  past  ages  and  past  generations, 
we  are  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
treated  their  servants.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  held 
the  idea  that  slaves  were  inferior  to  their  masters  and  that  masters 
could  do  as  they  pleased  with  their  servants,  even  to  the  extent  of 
killing  them.  We  all  know  how  the  servile  uprisings  of  Rome  were 
suppressed,  and  how  barbarously  the  leaders  were  punished.  Like- 
wise, in  all  ages  we  can  find  many  instances  of  ill-treatment  of  ser- 
vants by  masters;  even  our  own  country  is  not  exempt. 

But  as  we  look  back,  we  plainly  see  that  servants  are  being 
treated  better  and  better  as  the  years  roll  by;  now  no  one  would 
think  of  abusing  a  servant. 

The  ending  may  consist  of  the  last  detail,  or  of  a 
kind  of  summing-up  such  as  is  given  in  the  theme  on 
building  a  paddock.  Endings,  like  openings,  should 
be  definite  and  not  unduly  abrupt.  Examples  follow. 
In  the  first,  the  writer  closes  with  the  last  step  in  a 
process;  no  formal  rounding  out  is  needed.  In  the 
second,  the  whole  discussion  is  passed  in  review.  In 
the  third,  the  writer  fails  to  round  out  his  subject. 

1.  The  next  and  final  step  of  the  work  [i.  e.,  making  a  concrete 
porch]  was  to  place  the  wooden  part  upon  the  concrete  foundation. 
Supports  were  run  from  one  column  across  to  the  other,  and  fitted 
into  grooves  which  held  them  firmly.  Then  boards  were  laid  on  the 
supports,  making  a  solid  floor.  After  that,  the  stairs  which  led  into 
the  house  were  constructed.  A  short  space  was  left  between  the 
Ijoards,  so  that  the  rain  and  snow  might  have  an  outlet  and  not  rot 
the  wood;  last,  the  stairs  were  joined  to  the  house,  and  the  work 
was  done. 

2.  In  short,  the  school  paper  occupies  a  very  important  posi- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  school.  Asa  bulletin,  it  is  handy.  As  a  medium 
of  free  speech,  it  is  useful.  It  holds  a  more  or  less  important  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  students;  it  is  their  paper,  written,  edited,  and 
Rotten  out  by  them.  Finally,  it  gives  the  students  a  chance  to 
develop  their  literary  and  business  ability.  So  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  the  importance  of  the  school  paper  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 
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3.  The  American  navy  must  be  regarded  as  an  agent  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  at  large,  as  well  as  for  our  own  protection.  No 
other  country  is  so  well  fitted  just  now  as  our  own  for  helping  to 
maintain  the  world's  order.  Moreover,  we  ought  to  have  learned 
something  from  the  expensive  mistakes  of  the  past.  If  we  had  pos- 
sessed two  or  three  more  battleships  ten  years  ago,  Admiral  Cervera 
would  not  have  risked  Spain's  navy  in  American  waters.  Euro- 
pean naval  experts  had  informed  the  Spanish  Government  that  we 
ranked  below  rather  than  above  Spain  in  actual  naval  strength. 

24.  Suiting  the  Stylo  to  the  Substance.  If  you  read 
over  the  two  illustrative  themes  in  this  and  the  preceding 
chapter,  you  will  feel  a  difference  in  the  way  things  are 
phrased.  The  second — Building  a  Paddock  for  Dandy — 
is  plain  and  matter-of-fact  in  manner;  you  would  feel 
some  inappropriateness  if  it  were  called  A  Ride  and  Its 
Consequences.  Unconsciously  we  realize  that  the  style 
should  suit  the  substance.  No  definite  rules  about  such 
things  can  be  given.  But  the  student  should  in  every 
case  settle  on  the  spirit  in  which  he  intends  to  treat 
his  material,  and  stick  to  it.  He  should  remember 
that,  in  general,  mere  information  should  be  conveyed 
in  a  direct,  matter-of-fact  way;  to  tell  how  a  lock  is 
constructed  in  the  style  in  which  you  would  recount  the 
upset  of  a  boat  would  be  silly.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
tell  of  the  upset  of  the  boat  in  the  precise,  literal 
manner  in  which  you  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  lock 
would  produce  a  dull  theme.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
gradations  between  the  two  styles. 

25.  Adapting  Style  and  Substance  to  the  Audi- 
ence. The  problem  of  adapting  one's  manner  and 
material  to  one's  audience  is  also  important.  It  makes 
a  difference  in  the  phrasing  and  the  selection  of  details 
whether  you  are  treating  life  in  the  forecastle  of  a 
Gloucester  trawler  for  people  who  never  saw  salt  water, 
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or  for  people  who  live  in  Gloucester;  whether  you  are 
explaining  some  new  lock  to  a  man  who  has  never  seen  a 
lock  pulled  to  pieces,  or  to  a  locksmith  who  does  not 
happen  to  know  that  particular  kind  of  lock.  Usually, 
it  is  well  to  address  your  themes  to  some  particular 
audience,  and,  if  possible,  to  read  your  theme  aloud, 
imagining  that  audience  before  you. 

26.  Summary  of  the  Main  Points  of  Chapters  V 
and  VI.  1.  In  general,  a  writer  succeeds  best  if  he 
goes  to  work  methodically.  The  finished  theme  should 
be  preceded  by  a  plan,  or  outline,  and  by  a  first  draft. 
Each  of  these  three  stages  serves  a  definite  end.  The 
plan  gives  the  writer  a  general  view  of  the  subject  and 
its  larger  divisions;  the  rough  draft  gives  him  something 
very  like  a  statue  just  emerging  from  a  block  of  marble; 
the  final  form  is  the  finished  statue. 

2.  Outlines  differ  in  length  according  to  the  subject 
treated.  The  outline  for  a  description  or  a  little  story 
may  be  only  a  half-dozen  headings;  that  of  a  long  expo- 
sition should  be  full  and  exact.  In  any  case,  the  main 
headings  of  the  outline  should  represent  the  main 
divisions  of  the  subject.  These  main  divisions  should 
be  comparatively  few  in  number.  They  should  not  over- 
lap and  should  be  arranged  in  a  clearly  logical  order. 

3.  Look  well  to  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
your  theme.  Waste  no  time  in  starting;  but  take  time 
to  let  the  reader  know  what  you  are  writing  about. 
Do  not  go  on  after  the  end  has  been  reached;  but  round 
your  subject  out  so  that  you  do  not  seem  to  drop  it 
merely  to  get  rid  of  it. 

4.  In  all  your  writing,  remember  the  value  of  defi- 
niteness,  not  merely  in  the  selection  of  a  subject,  but  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  as  well. 
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Exercise  VI 
A.     questions 

I.  Draw  up  on  the  blackboard  an  outline  of  the 
extract  from  Traill's  Social  England  in  Section  22. 

II.  Make  outlines  of  each  of  the  following  sets  of 
notes : 

1,    A   Rowboat  for  the  Ice 

The  boat  runs  on  one  runner — steadied  by  oars  or  sweeps.  Run- 
ner shod  with  steel  like  that  of  a  sled.  Looks  like  a  huge,  old-fash- 
ioned racing  skate.  Seat  placed  on  a  small  platform  just  aft  of 
center.  Length  of  seat  about  one-third  of  total  length  of  boat. 
Seat  platform  surrounded  by  oval  railing.  Seat  in  forward  end, 
raised  above  floor  of  platform;  much  like  seat  of  ordinary  rowboat. 
Both  seat  and  railing  of  platform  braced  with  iron  rods.  Oars,  or 
sweeps, are  long  poles  with  sharp  teeth  or  prongs  on  the  outer  ends; 
these  prongs  bent  down  at  right  angles  to  shaft  of  sweep,  like  the 
crooked  fingers  of  a  hand.  Above  the  middle,  the  shaft  is  broader 
than  the  rest  for  about  a  foot;  lengthwise  through  this  flattened  part 
is  a  long  slot.  Manner  of  propelling  as  follows:  oars,  instead  of  being 
held  in  row-locks  to  give  purchase  for  stroke,  are  held  in  a  firm 
position  by  a  bolt  running  through  slot  and  fastened  in  framework 
above  and  below  the  oar;  this  is  to  allow  free  play,  or  sliding  motion 
of  oars  when  stroke  is  made.  When  rower  takes  seat  he  grasps  oars 
and,  in  position  of  ordinary  oarsman,  strikes  prongs  into  the  ice  and 
pulls.  Great  speed  may  be  obtained,  forward  or  backward,  with 
little  exertion. 

2.     Should  Some  Form  of  Student  Self-government  he 
Instituted  in  Every  Secondary  School  ? 

Students  of  high  school  age  need  to  develop  individual  responsi- 
bility and  independence.  Whether  they  are  going  to  college  or  not, 
they  will  soon  have  a  larger  freedom  for  which  too  few  have  been 
properly  prepared.  Experience  has  shown  that  those  who  are 
held  under  undue  restrictions  dictated  by  those  in  authority  often 
go  to  extremes  of  license  when  they  are  suddenly  thrown  on  their 
own  resources.  If  it  be  urged  that  young  people  of  high  school  age 
are   not   sufficiently    mature   to   exercise  self-government   without 
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abuse,  the  answer  is  that  the  way  to  develop  responsibility  is  to  give 
opportunity  for  responsible  conduct.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  full 
freedom  —  enough  only  to  increase  the  sense  of  power  and  self- 
respect.  Too  many  rules  imposed  by  others  are  irritating  and 
often  provoke  disregard  of  authority  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
thought  of.  Student  councils  and  advisory  boards  give  enough  of 
the  desired  opportunity  in  many  instances. 

III.  ,  Outline  the  following  subjects,  giving  only  the 
main  headings: 

1.  How  to  build  a  camp  fire. 

2.  How  to  make  and  fly  a  kite. 

3.  Some   advantages   to   be   derived   from    reading   historical 

novels. 

4.  Manual  training  in  the  high  school. 

5.  How  to  make  hay. 

6.  How  films  are  obtained  for  moving-picture  shows. 

7.  Are  moving-picture  shows  harmful  to  young  people? 

IV.  Select  one  subject  from  those  treated  in  III, 
and  develop  a  complete  outline. 

V.  Reduce  the   number  of   main   headings  in   the 
tollowing  outline: 

How  a  Small  Stream  May  he  Made  to  Furnish  Power 

1 .  Often  a  small  brook  on  the  farm  would  furnish  enough  power, 
if  properly  controlled,  to  light  the  house  or  to  run  farm  machinery. 

2.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  stream  need  not  be  impaired. 

3.  One  of  the  larger  pools  may  be  dammed. 

4.  A  pipe  should  be  run  from  this  pool  down  a  slope  sufficiently 
long  and  steep  to  give  the  necessary  force. 

5.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  in  a  power  house  is  a  water- 
wheel  against  which  the  water  plays,  fo'rcing  it  to  revolve. 

6.  The  water-wheel   transmits   power  to  an  electric  dynamo. 

7.  This  dynamo  may  be  made  to  light  the  house  and  other 
liuildings,  or  to  drive  machinery,  such  as  churns,  etc. 

VI.  Show  where  the  divisions  of  the  following  out- 
lines   improperly    overlap: 
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1.     Skating  as  a  Sport 

1.  Why  I  like  to  skate. 

2.  Skating  as  an  exercise. 

3.  Skating  develops  many  muscles  not  called  into  play  in 
walking. 

4.  My  opinion  of  skating. 

2.  How  to  Use  the  "Crawl  Stroke^'  in  Swimming 

1.  Introduction:  advantage  of  the  "crawl  stroke." 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  stroke. 

3.  How  it  should  be  made. 

4.  How  it  is  used  by  skillful  swimmers. 

3.  A    Few  Advantages  of  the  Panama   Canal 

1.  The  construction  of  the  canal  will  be  a  great  achievement. 

2.  The  canal  will  open  up  a  new  region  to  trade. 

3.  It  will  give  great  commercial  advantages. 

4.  It  will  give  us  the  advantage  in  time  of  war. 

5.  It  will  increase  the  income  of  the  nation. 

VII.  Improve  the  order  of  the  main  heads  in  this 
outUne: 

How  to  Equip  a  Launch  for  a  Cruise 

1.  Comfort  is  the  main  essential. 

2.  A  folding  table  is  a  great  convenience. 

3.  It  is  best  not  to  have  expensive  carpets  and  draperies. 

4.  The  lighting  is  an  important  consideration. 

5.  The  larder  should  be  well  stocked. 

6.  A  considerable  number  of  books  should  be  provided. 

7.  The  furniture  should  be  simple  and  solid. 

VIII.  Comment  on  the  following  beginnings;  if  you 
find  them  unsatisfactory,  recast  them: 

1.      Cattlemen  vs.  Government  Reserves 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
over  the  policy  adopted  by  the  government  in  regard  to  setting 
aside  timber  land,  some  of  which  has  but  little  timber  on  it,  as  forest 
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reserves.  No  doubt  this  policy  is  a  good  one  and  the  future  will 
prove  it  to  be  a  wise  measure,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  works 
a  hardship  upon  the  stock-growers  of  the  west  whose  cattle  have 
been  using  the  forests  as  grazing  land.  The  government,  when  it 
sets  aside  this  land,  could  and  should  take  further  steps  to  pre- 
serve it.  Our  government  should  adopt  the  methods  used  in 
Germany.  There,  when  a  tree  is  cut  down,  another  is  planted  in 
its  place;  the  forests  are  carefully  watched,  and  where  the  trees 
grow  so  thickly  that  their  natural  growth  is  hindered,  they  are 
thinned  out.  No  dead  limbs  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees, 
and  as  soon  as  these  limbs  are  cut  off,  they  are  carefully  gathered 
up  and  used  as  fire-wood.  If  our  government  adopted  these  wise 
measures  our  forests  would  produce  a  finer  grade  of  timber. 

2.     The  Engine  of  the  Carstans  Model 
T  Touring  Car 

The  first  Carstans  machine  was  put  on  the  market  in  1903.  It 
was  a  crude  but  well  built  two-cylinder  automobile.  In  fact,  that 
little  car  stood  the  test  better  than  any  small  car  of  that  time,  and 
some  of  them  can  be  found  running  today. 

The  model  T  touring  car  which  I  am  to  describe,  holds  five 
passengers;  it  is  pleasing  in  appearance;  weighs  but  1200  pounds; 
is  easy  riding,  durable,  and  efficient.  I  drove  a  Carstans  car  last 
summer  ten  thousand  miles  without  taking  down  the  engine,  which 
is  a  severe  test  for  a  small  machine.  No  one  would  want  a  better 
proof  of  durability  than  this.  The  probable  reason  for  this  durability 
is  that  the  engine  has  to  pull  but  fifty-three  pounds  to  the  horse- 
power, which  really  gives  it  very  good  pulling  capacity  and  does  not 
tend  to  strain  it. 

The  engine  of  the  Carstans  Model  T  Touring  car  is  well  worth 
study.     It  is  a  four-cylinder,  four-cycle  type,     .     .     . 

3.     Methods   of  Preparing   Ammonia 

The  preparation  of  ammonia  for  commercial  use  forms  a  great 
industry  in  some  parts  of  our  country  at  the  present  day,  and  a  glance 
into  the  process  of  preparation  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

IX.  Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  following 
beginnings?     Why? 
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1.  How  to  Shoot  Rapids  in  a  Canoe 

Shooting  the  rapids  in  a  canoe  is  a  very  dangerous  sport.  On 
account  of  this,  great  care  must  be  taken.  If  this  is  done,  the  feat 
is  not  dangerous  and  is  comparatively  easy.  The  chief  thing 
needed  is  to  keep  the  canoe  perfectly  balanced,  and  to  keep  your 
eyes  wide  open  for  any  rocks. 

2.  How  to  Shoot  Rapids  in  a  Canoe 

I  awoke  with  a  start.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  wilderness, 
I  had  trained  myself  to  wake  at  the  least  sound.  This  time  it  was 
merely  my  Indian  guide,  who  signified  by  a  grunt  and  a  nod  of  his 
head  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  start  on  our  trip  down  the  rapids. 

X.  Which  of  the  following  conclusions  are  faulty? 
Why? 

1 .    The  Results  of  the  Geographical  Discoveries  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century 

Columbus  was  one  of  these  navigators.  He  believed  that 
he  could  reach  India  by  sailing  directly  westward — for  he  believed 
that  the  earth  was  round.  He  set  out  from  Spain  in  the  year  1492 
and  discovered,  later  in  the  same  year,  one  of  the  group  of  islands 
which  are  called  the  Bahama  Islands.  But  he  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  an  island  lying  just  off  the  coast  of  Asia.  And  he  died 
believing  to  the  last  that  he  had  found  a  westward  passage  to  India. 
What  he  had  discovered  was  America,  the  land  which  was  to  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  world's  history.  Europe  was  astounded 
by  the  great  discoveries.  Colonies  were  planted  in  the  new  world 
and  had  to  be  protected  from  the  other  countries.  So  at  home 
new  offices  were  added  to  the  government. 

2.      The  Construction  of  an  Automobile 

Last,  the  body  is  bolted  on  to  the  frame.  This  can  be  easily 
done  as  it  is  made  of  aluminum.   Bodies  are  finished  in  many  designs. 

The  service  of  a  car  also  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  tires, 
as  a  heavy  car  has  a  tendency  to  be  harder  on  tires. 

Many  manufacturers  build  racing  machines  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion and  on  the  basis  of  the  achievements  of  these  cars  claim 
records  for  stock  cars.  Anyone  dealing  with  an  automobile  con- 
cern should  take  care,  as  in  many  cases  they  break  contracts  on 
technicalities. 
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3.      How  to  Make  Maple  Syrup 

Once  the  liquid  is  in  tiie  cauldron,  a  man  keeps  stirring  it  as  it 
boils  till  one  gallon  of  it  weighs  eleven  pounds.  An  expert  does  not 
need  to  weigh  the  fluid  to  tell  when  it  is  pure  maple  syrup.  He  dips 
his  spoon  into  the  liquid,  holds  it  a  couple  of  feet  in  the  air,  and 
then  slowly  pours  its  coiitents  back  into  the  cauldron.  But  he  care- 
fully watches  how  the  liquid  falls  from  the  spoon  to  the  cauldron. 
If  it  drips  from  the  spoon,  it  must  be  boiled  more;  but  if  it  falls  back 
in  a  long,  thin,  hair-like  stream,  it  is  pure  maple  syrup. 

XI.  Point  out  evidences  of  lack  of  clear  purpose  in 
the  following  theme;  make  an  orderly  and  adequate 
outline  of  the  subject: 

^Professionalism  in  School  Athletics 

The  question  of  professionals  taking  part  in  school  athletics 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  It  has  been  debated  all  over  the  coun- 
tr/  for  years.  All  of  the  best  schools  have  felt  that  professional- 
ism could  not  be  tolerated  on  their  athletic  fields.  They  fully 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  question,  and  all  that  has  been  possible 
has  been  done  to  remedy  this  defect. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  define  clearly  what  really  consti- 
tutes a  professional.  For  a  good  many  years  men  have  been  get- 
ting around  the  rules  governing  this  point.  Some  little  time  ago, 
a  body  of  competent  men  got  together  and  drew  up  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  now  generally  recognized  by  the  leading 
schools  and  colleges.  No  loop  hole  has  been  left  in  these  rules  for 
a  man  to  crawl  through.  The  results  from  this  code  show  a  grati- 
fying decrease  in  the  number  of  "ringers"  on  school  organizations. 

Unless  a  person  is  in  a  position  to  see  exactly  the  influence 
of  professionalism  on  athletics,  he  cannot  appreciate  the  harm  re- 
sulting from  allowing  paid  players  in  amateur  games.  That  is 
the  reason  why  decisive  steps  against  this  system  were  not  taken 
long  ago. 

One  of  the  most  important  arguments  arising  in  this  contro- 
versy concerns  summer  baseball.  There  are  a  great  many  school 
men  who  do  play  summer  ball.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  fellows 
who  are  not  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  or  those  who  simply  want 
to  keep  up  and  better  their  game.  The  difficulty  arises  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  one  goes  out 
for  the  material  gain  in  playing,  and  the  other  just  for  the  practice. 
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In  the  case  of  the  former,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  he  is 
a  professional,  because  anybody  receiving  anything  whatsoever  for 
his  services  in  playing  is  a  professional.  The  latter,  according  to 
strict  rules,  is  also  a  professional,  and  just  as  guilty,  since  he  has 
been  playing  with  professionals.     This  hardly  seems  fair. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  said  upon  both  sides  of  this 
question,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  settled  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  everyone.  All  those  who  desire  better  and 
cleaner  athletics  condemn,  without  hesitation,  the  introduction  of 
professionalism  into  amateur  school  sports. 

B.       COMPOSITION,   ORAL  AND   WRITTEN 

I.  Tell  why  the  English  called  the  Revolutionists 
rebels  and  Paul  Jones  a  pirate. 

II.  Read  the  first  chapter  of  Ivanhoe;  tlten  describe 
the  state  of  things  in  England  at  the  time  the  story  opens. 

III.  Tell  what  you  think  the  most  interesting  fact 
you  have  learned  in  school  this  year,  and  why  you  think 
it  interesting. 

IV.  Hold  a  discussion  on  some  subject  of  general 
interest  to  the  class,  two  speakers  appearing  on  each 
side;  after  the  discussion,  let  the  class  criticise  the  speak- 
ers, with  special  attention  to  the  orderliness  and  clear- 
ness of  their  speeches.  This  exercise  should  be  repeated 
in  successive  weeks  until  every  member  of  the  class 
has  spoken. 

V.  Explain  orally  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  An  electric  light  bulb.  4.     A  railroad  switch. 

2.  An  elevator.  5.     A  thermometer. 

3.  A  sewing  machine.  6.     A  burglar  alarm. 

VI.  Choose  some  machine  or  contrivance  which 
you  feel  competent  to  explain.  Draw  up  an  outline; 
after  the  outline  has  been  criticised  by  the  teacher,  write 
a  theme  upon  it. 

VII.  Draw  up  an  outline  for  a  theme  telling  how 
to  do  or  make  something.     x'\fter  the  outline  has  been 
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criticised  by  one  of  your  class-mates,  write  a  theme 
upon  it. 

VIII.  Write  a  theme  in  which  you  describe  some 
important  historical  character  and  give  your  own  opin- 
ion of  him. 

I  X.  Pursue  the  plan  outlined  in  VIII,  in  connection 
with  some  famous  man  of  today. 


Chapter  VII 

PARAGRAPHING 

27.  The  Paragraph  Defined.  Compositions  extend- 
ing beyond  a  few  sentences  in  length  are  not  written  or 
printed  without  a  break  from  beginning  to  end.  They 
are  divided  into  groups  of  sentences,  each  of  which  is 
set  off  from  the  other  groups  by  indentation.  These 
groups  of  sentences  are  called  paragraphs.  The  original 
reason  for  making  paragraphs  was  perhaps  merely 
to  rest  the  eye  and  the  mind;  a  solid  page  looks  hard, 
and  often  is  hard,  to  follow.  But  paragraphing  has 
another  and  a  more  important  purpose:  it  represents  to 
the  eye  the  divisions  in  the  subject  that  the  writer  sees 
as  he  puts  his  ideas  on  paper.  As  the  pen  goes  on,  nat- 
ural halting  places  appear,  and  the  subject  takes  a  new 
direction,  which  in  turn  comes  to  a  natural  stop.  The 
final  forms  of  the  two  themes  discussed  in  chapters  V  and 
VI  show  these  stops.  In  Building  a  Paddock  for  Dandy, 
for  example,  the  first  paragraph  deals  with  the  occasion 
for  building  the  paddock;  the  second,  with  the  definition 
of  a  paddock  and  the  enumeration  of  the  tools  and  ma- 
terials needed  to  make  one;  the  third,  with  the  selection 
of  a  site;  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  review  the 
successive  stages  of  the  construction;  the  sixth  and  last 
paragraph  treats  of  the  builder's  state  of  mind  when 
the  task  was  finished.  Such  divisions  represent  the 
progress  from  one  aspect  of  a  subject  to  another.  They 
are  present  in  our  minds  whether  we  represent  them 
on  paper  or  not.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  passage  in 
which  several  paragraphs  are  printed  as  one: 
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The  houses  of  the  Indians  vary  greatly.  In  some  tribes  they 
are  large  and  intended  for  several  families;  in  others  they  are  small, 
and  occupied  by  few  persons.  Some  are  admirably  constructed,  like 
the  great  pueblo  houses  of  the  southwest,  made  of  stone  and  adobe 
mud;  others  are  frail  structures  of  brush  and  thatch.  The  material 
naturally  varies  with  th^ district.  An  interesting  house  was  the  "long 
house"  of  the  Iroquois.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  or  more  feet  in 
length  and  perhaps  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  width,  it  was  of 
a  long  rectangular  form.  It  consisted  of  a  light  framework  of  poles 
tied  together,  which  was  covered  with  long  strips  of  bark  tied  or 
pegged  on.  There  was  no  window,  but  there  was  a  doorway  at  each 
end.  Blankets  or  skins  hung  at  these  served  as  doors.  Through  the 
house  from  doorway  to  doorway  ran  a  central  passage;  the  space  on 
either  side  of  this  was  divided  by  partitions  of  skins  into  a  series  of 
stalls,  each  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  family.  In  the  central  pas- 
sage was  a  series  of  fireplaces  or  hearths,  each  one  of  which  served 
for  four  families.  A  large  house  of  this  kind  might  have  five  or  even 
more  hearths,  and  would  be  occupied  by  twenty  or  more  families. 
The  eastern  Algonkins  built  houses  like  those  of  the  Iroquois,  but 
usually  much  smaller.  They,  too,  were  made  of  a  light  framework 
of  poles  over  which  were  hung  sheets  or  rush  matting,  which  could 
be  easily  removed  and  rolled  up,  for  future  use  in  case  of  removal. 
There  are  pictures  in  old  books  of  some  Algonkin  villages.  These 
villages  were  often  enclosed  by  a  line  of  palisades  to  keep  off  enemies. 
Sometimes  the  gardens  and  cornfields  were  inside  this  palisading, 
.sometimes  outside.  The  houses  in  these  pictures-  usually  have 
straight,  vertical  sides  and  queer  rounded  roofs.  Sometimes  they 
were  arranged  along  streets,  but  at  others  they  were  placed  in  a  ring 
around  a  central  open  space,  where  games  and  celebrations  took 
place. — Starr:  American  Indians. 

In  the  original  there  are  four  paragraphs.  The 
first  deals  with  the  material  and  general  aspect  of 
Indian  houses;  the  second,  with  the  Iroquois  "long 
house;"  the  third,  with  the  Algonkin  house;  the  fourth, 
with  groups  of  houses  or  villages. 

The  service  of  the  paragraph  to  the  reader  is  evident; 
it  warns  him  of  changes  of  thought  or  subject-matter, 
and  divides  the  composition  into  units  sufficiently  small 
to  be  taken  in  without  strain,  but  large  enough  to  avoid 
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giving  the  impression  that  the  composition  is  a  collec- 
tion of  scraps  of  thought.  The  paragraph  helps  the 
writer  by  giving  him,  as  well  as  the  reader,  a  mental 
resting-place;  by  relieving  him  of  the  necessity  of  always 
saying,  at  the  slightest  turn  in  his  thought,  "I  now  take 
up  another  point,"  or  "Here  the  first  division  of  my 
subject  ends";  and  by  compelling  him  to  treat  one  divi- 
sion of  his  subject  at  a  time,  and  to  find  enough  of  value 
to  say  on  that  division  to  justify  his  giving  it  the  semi- 
independent  form  of  a  paragraph.  This  last  point  is 
important.  Indeed,  excluding  certain  special  paragraph 
forms  to  be  treated  later,  we  may  define  a  paragraph  as 
a  group  of  sentences  set  off  by  indentation,  and  developing 
connectedly  a  single  important  division  or  subdivision  of 
the  thought  of  the  whole  composition. 

Paragraph  divisions  should  be  made  plainly.  Many 
careless  writers  indent  a  new  sentence  whenever  it  begins 
a  line,  and  leave  a  blank  space  after  every  sentence  that 
does  not  reach  the  end  of  a  line.  This  habit  keeps  the 
reader  in  doubt  as  to  where  the  writer  intends  to  make 
his  divisions,  and  also  breaks  the  symmetry  of  the  page. 
Keep  the  manuscript  even  with  the  margins  (as  on  a 
printed  page)  except  when  you  intend  to  make  a  para- 
graph; then  leave  an  indentation  of  about  an  inch. 

28.  Paragraph-topics.  How  shall  we  bring  home 
to  the  reader  the  purpose  of  each  of  our  paragraphs  ? 
Let  us  look  at  a  number  of  consecutive  paragraphs  and 
see  how  the  writer  has  brought  out  the  point  he  wishes 
each  paragraph  to  make: 

A  few  miles  from  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  deep  inlet, 
winding  several  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country  from  Charles 
Bay,  and  terminating  in  a  thickly  wooded  swamp  or  morass.  On 
one  side  of  this  inlet  is  a  beautiful  dark  grove;  on  the  opposite  side 
the  land  rises  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge  into  a  high  ridge,  on 
which  grow  a  few  scattered  oaks  of  great  age  and  immense  size. 
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Under  one  of  these  gigantic  trees,  according  to  old  stories,  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  treasure  buried  by  Kidd  the  pirate.  The  inlet 
allowed  a  facility  to  bring  the  money  in  a  boat  secretly  and  at  night 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  hill;  the  elevation  of  the  place  permitted  a 
good  lookout  to  be  kept  that  no  one  was  at  hand;  while  the  remark- 
able trees  formed  good  landmarks  by  which  the  place  might  easily 
be  found  again.  The  ol^  stories  add,  moreover,  that  the  devil  pre- 
sided at  the  hiding  of  the  money,  and  took  it  under  his  guardianship; 
but  this,  it  is  well  known,  he  always  does  with  buried  treasure, 
particularly  when  it  has  been  ill-gotten.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Kidd 
never  returned  to  recover  his  wealth;  being  shortly  after  seized  at 
Boston,  sent  out  to  England,  and  there  hanged  for  a  pirate. 

About  the  year  1727,  just  at  the  time  that  earthquakes  were 
prevalent  in  New  England,  and  shook  many  tall  sinners  down  upon 
their  knees,  there  lived  near  this  place  a  meagre,  miserly  fellow, 
of  the  name  of  Tom  Walker.  He  had  a  wife  as  miserly  as  himself: 
they  were  so  miserly  that  they  even  conspired  to  cheat  each  other. 
Whatever  the  woman  could  lay  hands  on,  she  hid  away;  a  hen  could 
not  cackle  but  she  was  on  the  alert  to  secure  the  new-laid  egg.  Her 
husband  was  continually  prying  about  to  detect  her  secret  hoards, 
and  many  and  fierce  were  the  conflicts  that  took  place  about  what 
ought  to  have  been  common  property.  They  lived  in  a  forlorn-look- 
ing house  that  stood  alone,  and  had  an  air  of  starvation.  A  few 
straggling  savin-trees,  emblems  of  sterility,  grew  near  it;  no  smoke 
ever  curled  from  its  chimney;  no  traveller  stopped  at  its  door. 
A  miserable  horse,  whose  ribs  were  as  articulate  as  the  bars  of  a 
gridiron,  stalked  about  a  field,  where  a  thin  carpet  of  moss,  scarcely 
covering  the  ragged  beds  of  pudding-stone,  tantalized  and  balked 
his  hunger;  and  sometimes  he  would  lean  his  head  over  the  fence, 
look  piteously  at  the  passer-by,  and  seem  to  petition  deliverance 
from  this  land  of  famine. 

The  house  and  its  inmates  had  altogether  a  bad  name.  Tom's 
wife  was  a  tall  termagant,  fierce  of  temper,  loud  of  tongue,  and 
strong  of  arm.  Her  voice  was  often  heard  in  wordy  warfare  with 
her  husband;  and  his  face  sometimes  showed  signs  that  their  con- 
flicts were  not  confined  to  words.  No  one  ventured  however,  to 
interfere  between  them.  The  lonely  wayfarer  shrunk  within  him- 
self at  the  horrid  clamor  and  clapper-clawing;  eyed  the  den  of  dis- 
cord askance;  and  hurried  on  his  way,  rejoicing,  if  a  bachelor,  in 
his  celibacy. 

One  day  that  Tom  Walker  had  been  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
neighborhood,  he  took  what  he  considered  a  short  cut  homeward. 
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through  the  swamp.  Like  most  short  cuts,  it  was  an  ill-chosen 
route.  The  swamp  was  thickly  grown  with  great  gloomy  pines 
and  hemlocks,  some  of  them  ninety  feet  high,  which  made  it  dark 
at  noonday,  and  a  retreat  for  all  the  owls  of  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  full  of  pits  and  quagmires,  partly  covered  with  weeds  and 
mosses,  where  the  green  surface  often  betrayed  the  traveller  into 
a  gulf  of  black,  smothering  mud:  there  were  also  dark  and  stag- 
nant pools,  the  abodes  of  the  tadpole,  the  bull-frog,  and  the  water- 
snake;  where  the  trunks  of  pines  and  hemlocks  lay  half -drowned, 
half-rotting,  looking  like  alligators  sleeping  in  the  mire. 

Tom  had  long  been  picking  his  way  cautiously  through  this 
treacherous  forest;  stepping  from  tuft  to  tuft  of  rushes  and  roots, 
which  afforded  precarious  footholds  among  deep  sloughs;  or  pacing 
carefully,  like  a  cat,  along  the  prostrate  trunks  of  trees;  startled 
now  and  then  by  the  sudden  screaming  of  the  bittern,  or  the  quack- 
ing of  a  wild  duck  rising  on  the  wing  from  some  solitary  pool.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  a  firm  piece  of  ground,  which  ran  out  like  a 
peninsula  into  the  deep  bosom  of  the  swamp.  It  had  been  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  Indians  during  their  wars  with  the  first  col- 
onists. Here  they  had  thrown  up  a  kind  of  fort,  which  they  had 
looked  upon  as  almost  impregnable,  and  had  used  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  their  squaws  and  children.  Nothing  remained  of  the 
old  Indian  fort  but  a  few  embankments,  gradually  sinking  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  earth,  and  already  overgrown  in  part  by 
oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  formed  a  contrast  to 
the  dark  pines  and  hemlocks  of  the  swamp. — Irving:  The  Devil 
and  Tom  Walker. 

The  topics  of  Irving's  paragraphs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Description  of  the  place  where  Kidd  was  said  to  have  buried 
his  treasure,  and  where  the  event  Irving  is  about  to  relate  took  place. 

2.  Description  of  Tom  Walker  and  his  wife. 

3.  The  ill-repute  of  their  house. 

4.  Tom's  short  cut  home  described. 

5.  The  Indian  fort  in  the  swamp. 

The  topic  of  the  first  paragraph  is  rather  implied  than 
directly  stated.  The  topic  of  the  second  is  put  forward 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  the  first 
clause  of  the  second.  The  topic  of  the  third  paragraph 
is  presented  in  the  first  sentence.     The  topic  of  the  fourth 
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is  gatheted  from  the  paragraph  as  a  whole;  that  of  the 
fifth  is  not  presented  until  late  in  the  paragraph.  And  so 
on.  In  general,  Irving  takes  no  special  trouble  to  in- 
form his  readers  in  so  many  words  what  the  paragraph 
in  hand  deals  with;  the  material  is  so  simple  that  to  .do 
so  would  be  absurc|.  And  this  is  generally  true  of  nar- 
ration and  description.  Something  must  be  left  to  the 
readerVimagination,  or  the  writing  becomes  tedious. 

But  even  in  this  simple  extract,  the  subject  of  one  or 
two  paragraphs  is  announced  in  a  sentence  devoted  to 
that  purpose;  and  in  writing  in  which  the  material 
makes  more  demand  on  our  powers  of  thought,  the  use 
of  such  a  sentence,  called  a  topic-sentence,  is  often  a 
great  aid.  The  topic-sentence  reveals  to  the  reader  the 
general  purpose  underlying  the  various  details  pre- 
sented; it  keeps  the  writer  steadily  occupied  with  one 
subject  or  one  phase  of  the  subject;  it  prevents  ramb- 
ling and  promotes  clearness.  Note  how  the  clue  is 
given  in  each  of  the  following  extracts: 

1.  The  functions  oj  the  Senate  fall  into  three  classes — legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  Its  legislative  function  is  to  pass,  along  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  bills  which  become  Acts  of  Congress 
on  the  assent  of  the  President,  or  even  without  his  consent,  if 
passed  a  second  time  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House, 
after  he  has  returned  them  for  reconsideration.  Its  executive 
functions  are:  (a)  To  approve  or  disapprove  the  President's  nomi- 
nations of  Federal  officers,  including  judges,  ministers  of  state, 
and  ambassadors.  (b)  To  approve,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  those  present,  of  treaties  made  by  the  President  —  i.  e.,  if 
less  than  two-thirds  aoprove,  the  treaty  falls  to  the  ground.  Its 
judicial  function  is  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments 
preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives. — Bryce:  The  American 
Commonwealth. 

2.  Take  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  bottom  closed  while  the  top  re- 
mains open,  and  pour  in  water  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches.  Next 
cover  the  water  with  a  flat  plate,  or  piston,  which  fits  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder  perfectly;  then  apply  heat  to  the  water  and  we  shall  wit- 
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ness  the  following  phenomena.  After  the  lapse  of  some  minutes  the 
water  will  begin  to  boil,  and  the  steam  accumulating  at  the  upper 
surface  will  make  room  for  itself  by  raising  the  piston  slightly.  As 
the  boiling  continues,  more  and  more  steam  will  be  formed,  and  raise 
the  piston  higher  and  higher,  till  all  the  water  is  boiled  away,  and 
nothing  but  steam  is  left  in  the  cylinder.  Now  this  machine,  con- 
sisting of  cylinder,  piston,  water,  and  fire,  is  the  steam  engine  in  its 
most  elementary  form. — Holmes:  The  Steam  Engine. 

The  student  will  find  it  well  to  put  a  topic-sentence 
into  any  of  his  paragraphs  the  general  purpose  of  which 
is  not  quite  clear  to  him.  If  he  can  discover  no  appro- 
priate topic-sentence,  the  paragraph  is  probably  not 
a  real  division  of  the  subject,  and  should  be  expanded, 
or  split  into  two  paragraphs,  or  combined  with  other 
paragraphs,  as  the  case  demands.  It  is  also  useful 
practice  to  take  a  topic-sentence  and  from  it  develop  a 
paragraph;  or,  conversely,  to  write  a  paragraph  w^hich 
leads  up  to  a  single  striking  sentence  at  the  end,  a  sen- 
tence without  which  the  purpose  of  the  paragraph  is  not 
evident.  Of  course  practiced  writers  do  not  go  at  their 
task  in  this  mechanical  fashion.  But  the  student  may 
well  undertake  tasks  of  this  sort  for  the  training  they 
afford,  just  as  the  piano-player  puts  himself  through  a 
series  of  five-finger  exercises. 

29.  Length  of  Paragraphs.  From  what  has  already 
been  said,  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  fixed  rule  as  to 
the  length  of  paragraphs.  A  paragraph  may  consist  of 
a  single  word  or  a  single  sentence,  or  it  may  cover  several 
pages  of  print.  These  are  the  two  extremes.  Except  in 
dialogue,  careful  writers  do  not  use  the  single  sentence 
paragraph  freely.  And  most  writers,  unless  they  have  a 
very  simple  subject-matter  to  deal  with — -one  in  which 
order  and  clearness  can  be  secured  by  merely  follow- 
ing the  order  of  time — find  that  they  cannot  successfully 
handle  many  paragraphs  over  a  page  or  a  page  and  a 
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half  in  length;  in  paragraphs  longer  than  this,  the  strain 
in  keeping  the  multitude  of  details  in  hand  is  too  great. 

Narratives  present  the  greatest  variation  in  the  length 
of  paragraphs.  Merely  to  follow  events  is  not  difficult, 
and  a  single  group  of  events  may  stretch  over  several 
pages.  On  the  othef  hand,  the  action  or  the  speaker  may 
change  a  dozen  times  on  a  page,  producing  a  series  of  very 
short  paragraphs.  Narrative  paragraphs  range  from  a 
single  word  up  to  the  six  or  seven  pages  in  which  the  his- 
torian Froude  recounts  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  Armada. 
The  other  kinds  of  writing  have  a  more  uniform  length 
of  paragraph,  if  anything  so  varied  may  be  spoken  of  as 
uniform;  in  them  the  paragraphs  vary,  roughly  speak- 
ing, from  three  or  four  sentences  to  twenty  or  thirty. 

The  student  will  probably  find  that  he  cannot  easily 
write  paragraphs  equal  to  a  page  of  print.  For  him,  a 
paragraph  of  over  one  manuscript  page  is  long;  and 
if  he  writes  a  paragraph  more  than  two  manuscript  pages 
in  length,  it  is  likely  he  has  overlooked  some  of  the  points 
at  which  his  subject-matter  should  be  divided.  The 
more  usual  tendency  among  students  is  to  split  their 
themes  up  into  a  series  of  paragraphs  each  a  sentence  or 
two  long.  This  may  mean  either  that  the  writer  ought 
to  combine  several  successive  paragraphs,  or  that  he  has 
not  treated  some  of  his  paragraphs  with  sufficient  detail 
— has  merely  given  a  general  statement  when  he  should 
support  it,  or  explain  it,  or  amplify  it.  Once  you  have 
decided,  however,  that  you  have  said  all  you  have  to 
say  in  a  paragraph,  do  not  try  to  swell  it  with  words  to 
make  it  look  right.  The  paragraph,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  said,  should  represent  a  definite  division  of  the 
thought  of  the  theme. 

30.  Relation  of  the  Paragraph  to  the  Headings  of 
the  Outline.      Often  the  paragraphs  correspond  exactly 
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to  the  main  divisions  of  the  outUne.  If  we  have,  for 
instance,  to  write  a  brief  theme  on  a  visit  to  a  certain 
factory,  we  can  perhaps  arrange  all  we  have  to  say  under 
three  heads  and  in  three  paragraphs:  the  buildings,  the 
machinery  and  its  operation,  and  the  executive  staff  in 
the  superintendent's  office.  But  suppose  there  are  half 
a  dozen  sets  of  complicated  machinery  in  the  factory? 
Then  the  bulk  of  what  we  have  to  say  comes  under  this 
second  head,  and  probably  we  shall  need  a  paragraph 
for  each  kind  of  machine.  Otherwise  we  should  have 
two  very  brief  paragraphs  and  one  disproportionately 
long  one.  The  opposite  may  also  be  true;  two  or  more 
headings  in  an  outline  may  be  combined  to  make  one  par- 
agraph. Turn  back  to  the  passage  from  Ivanhoe  describ- 
ing the  Templar  (pages  64,  65),  and  you  will  find  that 
there  are  three  heads  in  the  outline  and  only  two  para- 
graphs in  the  passage  itself.  Scott  devoted  only  one  sen- 
tence to  the  Templar's  figure,  and  combined  that  sentence 
with  the  long  section  dealing  with  his  face.  Several  small 
discrepancies  between  the  outline  and  the  paragraphing 
appear  in  the  case  of  the  two  illustrative  themes  in  Chap- 
ters V  and  VI.  The  student  will  do  well  to  look  for  these 
discrepancies  and  to  discover  for  himself  why  they  are 
there.  In  general,  the  paragraphs  in  themes  should 
correspond  with  the  headings  in  the  outlines ;  but 
occasionally  one  paragraph  will  include  several  closely 
related  headings  the  treatment  of  which  is  very  brief; 
and  comparatively  often,  several  paragraphs  will  be 
devoted  to  one  heading. 

31.     The  Paragraph  in  Dialogue  and  Quotation.     In 

writing  conversation,  usually  whatever  is  said  by  one 
person,  together  with  the  comment  of  the  writer  on  the 
speech,  and  the  writer's  statement  of  action  ("he  said," 
"replied,"  "moved,"  etc.),  is  placed  in  one  paragraph ;  e.  g., 
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Such  a  night  as  it  was!  Howling  wind  and  rushing  rain,  with- 
out intermission.  The  brothers  had  just  sense  enough  left  to  put 
up  all  the  shutters,  and  double  bar  the  door,  before  they  went  to 
bed.  They  usually  slept  in  the  same  room.  As  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  they  were  both  awakened  by  a  tremendous  crash.  Their 
door  burst  open  with  a  violence  that  shook  the  house  from  top  to 
bottom.  * 

"What's  that?"  cried  Schwartz,  starting  up  in  his  bed. 

"Only  I,"  said  the  little  gentleman. 

The  two  brothers  sat  up  on  their  bolster,  and  stared  into  the 
darkness.  The  room  was  full  of  water;  and  by  a  misty  moon-beam, 
which  found  its  way  through  a  hole  in  the  shutter,  they  could  see 
in  the  midst  of  it  an  enormous  foam  globe,  spinning  round,  and 
bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  cork,  on  which,  as  on  a  most  luxurious 
cushion,  reclined  the  little  old  gentleman,  cap  and  all.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  for  it  now,  for  the  roof  was  off. 

"Sorry  to  incommode  you,"  said  their  visitor,  ironically.  "I'm 
afraid  your  beds  are  dampish;  perhaps  you  had  better  go  to  your 
brother's  room:  I've  left  the  ceiling  on  there." 

They  required  no  second  admonition,  but  rushed  into  Gluck's 
room,  wet  through,  and  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"You'll  find  my  card  on  the  kitchen  table,"  the  old  gentleman 
called  after  them.     "Remember,  the  last  visit." 

"Pray  Heaven  it  may!"  said  Schwartz,  shuddering.  And  the 
foam  globe  disappeared. — Ruskin:   The  King  of  the  Golden   River. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  each 
speech  should  be  a  paragraph  by  itself.  When  one  char- 
acter talks  at  some  length,  his  speech  may  be  broken  up 
into  paragraphs.  When  several  characters  are  supposed 
to  be  talking  at  once,  all  their  speeches  are  put  into 
one  paragraph.  When  a  quotation  is  brought  in  inci- 
dentally it  is  not  separately  paragraphed;  e.  g., 


The  old  gentleman  said  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  new  printer; 
and  when  we  found  him,  "Neighbor,"  says  Bradford,  "I  have 
brought  to  see  you  a  young  man  of  your  business;  perhaps  you  may 
want  such  a  one."  He  asked  me  a  few  questions,  put  a  composing 
stick  in  my  hand  to  see  how  I  worked,  and  then  said  he  would  employ 
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me  soon,  though  he  had  just  then  nothing  for  me  to  do;  and,  taking 
old  Bradford,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  to  be  one  of  the  town's 
people  that  had  a  good  will  for  him,  entered  into  a  conversation  on 
his  present  undertaking  and  prospects. — Franklin:  Autobiography. 

Exercise  VII 

A.       QUESTIONS 

I.  What  is  a  paragraph?  How  is  it  indicated  in 
speech?  In  writing?  How  does  paragraphing  help  the 
reader?     How  does  it  help  the  writer? 

II.  Paragraph  the  following  extracts: 

1.  [Prince  Kropotkin  is  telling  how  he  escaped  from  the 
Russian  prison  where  he  was  confined  as  a  political  offender.] 

On  a  rainy  night,  when  the  sentry  on  the  boulevard  was 
dozing  in  his  box,  two  friends  were  to  creep  up  from  behind  and 
overturn  the  box,  so  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  sentry  and  catch 
him  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  without  hurting  him.  In  the  meantime, 
I  was  to  jump  out  of  the  window.  '■  But  a  better  solution  came  in 
an  unexpected  way.  "Ask  to  be  let  out  for  a  walk,"  one  of  the 
soldiers  whispered  to  me  one  day.  I  did  so.  The  doctor  supported 
my  demand,  and  every  afternoon,  at  four,  I  was  allowed  to  take  an 
hour's  walk  in  the  prison  yard.  '  I  had  to  keep  on  the  green  flannel 
dressing-gown  which  is  worn  by  the  hospital  patients,  but  my  boots, 
my  vest,  and  my  trousers  were  delivered  to  me  every  day.  V I  shall 
never  forget  my  first  walk.  When  I  was  taken  out,  I  saw  before  me 
a  yard  full  three  hundred  paces  long  and  more  than  two  hundred 
paces  wide,  all  covered  with  grass.  The  gate  was  open,  and  through 
it  I  could  see  the  street,  the  immense  hospital  opposite,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  passed  by.  I  stopped  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  prison,  unable 
for  a  moment  to  move  when  I  saw  that  yard  and  that  gate.  At  one  end 
of  the  yard  stood  the  prison, — a  narrow  building,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  paces  long, — at  each  end  of  which  was  a  sentry  box.  Two 
sentries  paced  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  building,  and  had  tramped 
out  a  footpath  in  the  green.  Along  this  footpath  I  was  told  to  walk, 
and  the  two  sentries  continued  to  walk  up  and  down, — so  that  I  was 
never  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  paces  from  the  one  or  the  other. 
Three  hospital  soldiers  took  their  seats  on  the  doorsteps.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  this  spacious  yard  wood  for  fuel  was  being  unloaded 
from  a  dozen  carts,  and  piled  up  along  the  wall  by  a  dozen  peasants. 
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The  whole  yard  was  enclosed  by  a  high  fence  made  of  thick  boards. 
Its  gate  was  open  to  let  the  carts  in  and  out.  This  open  gate  fasci- 
nated me.  "I  must  not  stare  at  it,"  I  said  to  myself;  and  yet 
I  looked  at  it  all  the  time.V  As  soon  as  I  was  taken  back  to  my  cell 
I  wrote  to  my  friends  to  communicate  to  them  the  welcome  news. 
"I  feel  well-nigh  unable  to  use  the  cipher,"  I  wrote  with  a  tremulous 
hand,  tracing  almost  illegible  signs  instead  of  figures.  "This  near- 
ness of  liberty  makes  me  tremble  as  if  I  were  in  a  fever.  They  took 
me  out  today  in  the  yard;  its  gate  was  open,  and  no  sentry  near  it. 
Through  this  unguarded  gate  I  will  run  out;  my  sentries  will  not 
catch  me," — and  I  gave  the  plan  of  escape.  "A  lady  is  to  come  in 
an  open  carriage  to  the  hospital.  She  is  to  alight,  and  the  carriage 
to  wait  for  her  in  the  street,  some  fifty  paces  from  the  gate.  When 
I  am  taken  out,  at  four,  I  shall  walk  for  awhile  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand,  and  somebody  who  passes  by  the  gate  will  take  it  for  a  signal 
that  all  is  right  within  the  prison.  Then  you  must  return  a  signal: 
'The  street  is  clear.'  Without  it  I  shall  not  start;  once  beyond  the 
gate  I  must  not  be  recaptured.  Light  or  sound  only  can  be  used  for 
your  signal.  The  coachman  may  send  a  flash  of  light, — ^the  sun's 
rays  reflected  from  his  lacquered  hat  upon  the  main  hospital  building; 
or,  still  better,  the  sound  of  a  song  continued  as  long  as  the  street 
is  clear;  unless  you  can  occupy  the  little  gray  bungalow  which  I  see 
from  the  yard,  and  signal  to  me  from  its  window.  The  sentry  will 
run  after  me  like  a  dog  after  a  hare,  describing  a  curve,  while  I  run 
in  a  straight  line,  and  I  will  keep  five  or  ten  paces  in  advance  of  him. 
In  the  street,  I  shall  spring  into  the  carriage  and  we  shall  gallop 
away.  If  the  sentry  shoots — well,  that  cannot  be  helped;  it  lies 
beyond  our  foresight;  and  then,  against  a  certain  death  in  prison, 
the  thing  is  well  worth  the  risk." — P.  Kropotkin:  Memoirs  of  a 
Revolutionist. 

2.  It  was  none  too  soon  for  me  to  look  to  my  own  part;  for 
my  head  was  scarce  back  at  the  window  before  five  men,  carrying 
a  square  yard  for  a  battering  ram,  ran  past  me  and  took  post  to 
drive  the  door  in.  I  had  never  fired  with  a  pistol  in  my  life,  and  not 
often  with  a  gun,  far  less  against  a  fellow  creature.  But  it  was  now 
or  never,  and  just  as  they  sprang  the  yard  I  cried  out:  "Take  that!" 
and  shot  into  their  midst.  I  must  have  hit  one  of  them,  for  he  sang 
out  and  gave  back  a  step  and  the  rest  stopped  as  if  a  little  discon- 
certed. Before  they  had  time  to  recover  I  sent  another  ball  over 
their  heads,  and  at  my  third  shot  (which  went  as  wide  as  the  second) 
the  whole  party  threw  down  the  yard  and  ran  for  it.  Then  I  looked 
around  again  into  the  deck-house.     The  whole  place  was  full  of 
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smoke  of  my  own  firing,  just  as  my  ears  seemed  to  burst  with  the 
noise  of  the  shot.  But  there  was  Alan  standing  as  before;  only 
now  his  sword  was  running  blood  to  the  hilt  and  himself  so  swelled 
with  triumph  and  fallen  into  so  fine  an  attitude  that  he  looked  to  be 
invincible.  Right  before  him  on  the  floor  was  Mr.  Shuan  on  his 
hands  and  knees;  the  blood  was  pouring  from  his  mouth  and  he  was 
sinking  slowly  lower  with  a  terrible  white  face,  and  just  as  I  looked 
some  of  those  from  behind  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  heels  and  drag- 
ged him  bodily  out  of  the  round  house.  I  believe  he  died  as  they 
were  doing  it. — Stevenson:  .Kidnapped. 

3.  My  earliest  remembrances  are  of  a  long  range  of  old,  half- 
dilapidated  stores;  red  brick  stores  with  steep  wooden  roofs,  and 
stone  window  frames  and  door  frames,  which  stood  upon  docks 
built  as  if  for  immense  trade  with  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Gen- 
erally there  were  only  a  few  sloops  moored  to  the  tremendous  posts, 
which  I  fancied  could  easily  hold  fast  a  Spanish  Armada  in  a 
tropical  hurricane.  But  sometimes  a  great  ship,  an  East  Indiaman, 
with  rusty,  seamed,  blistered  sides  and  dingy  sails,  came  slowly 
moving  up  the  harbor,  with  an  air  of  indolent  self-importance  and 
consciousness  of  superiority,  which  inspired  me  with  profound  re- 
spect. If  the  ship  had  ever  chanced  to  run  down  a  rowboat,  or  a 
sloop,  or  any  specimen  of  smaller  craft,  I  should  only  have  wondered 
at  the  temerity  of  any  floating  thing  in  crossing  the  path  of  such 
supreme  majesty.  The  ship  was  leisurely  chained  and  cabled  to 
the  old  dock,  and  then  came  the  disemboweling.  How  the  stately 
monster  had  been  fattening  upon  foreign  spoils!  How  it  had  gorged 
itself  (such  galleons  did  never  seem  to  me  of  the  feminine  gender) 
with  the  luscious  treasures  of  the  tropics!  It  had  lain  its  lazy 
length  along  the  shores  of  China,  and  sucked  in  whole  flowery  har- 
vests of  tea.  The  Brazilian  sun  flashed  through  the  strong  wicker 
prisons,  bursting  with  bananas  and  nectarean  fruits  that  eschew 
the  temperate  zone.  Steams  of  camphor,  of  sandal  wood,  arose 
from  the  hold.  Sailors  chanting  cabalistic  strains,  that  had  to  my 
ears  a  shrill  and  monotonous  pathos,  like  the  uniform  rising  and 
falling  of  an  autumn  wind,  turned  cranks  that  lifted  the  bales,  and 
boxes,  and  crates,  and  swung  them  ashore.  But  to  my  mind,  the 
spell  of  their  singing  raised  the  fragrant  freight,  and  not  the  crank. 
Madagascar  and  Ceylon  appeared  at  the  mystic,bidding  of  the  song. 
The  placid  sunshine  of  the  docks  was  perfumed  with  India.  The 
universal  calm  of  southern  seas  poured  from  the  bosom  of  the  ship 
over  the  quiet,  decaying  old  northern  port.-*'  Long  after  the  con- 
fusion of  unloading  was  over,  and  the  ship  lay  as  if  all  voyages  were 
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ended,  I  dared  to  creep  timorously  along  the  edge  of  the  dock,  and 
at  great  risk  of  falling  in  the  black  water  of  its  huge  shadow,  I 
placed  my  hand  upon  the  hot  hulk,  and  so  established  a  mystic  and 
exquisite  connection  with  Pacific  islands,  with  palm  groves  and  all 
the  passionate  beauties  they  embower;  with  jungles,  Bengal  tigers, 
pepper,  and  the  crushed  feet  of  Chinese  fairies.  I  touched  Asia, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hftpe,  and  the  Happy  Islands.  I  would  not 
believe  that  the  heat  I  felt  was  of  our  northern  sun;  to  my  finer 
sympathy  it  burned  with  equatorial  fervors. — G.  W.  Curtis:  Prue 
and  I. 

III.  Reparagraph  the  following  extracts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  paragraphs  represent  the  divisions 
in  the  thought: 

1.  But  where  were,  or  are,  the  Mines  of  Ophir? 

They  are  like  the  garden  of  Eden  in  that  respect;  nobody  really 
knows. 

In  Arabia,  say  some;  others,  on  the  farther  side  of  India;  and 
my  friend,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  in  his  fascinating  romance  King 
Solomon's  Mines,  places  them  in  Darkest  Africa. 

One  thing,  however,  we  do  kjiow  about  the  site  of  Ophir,  and 
that  is,  it  took  King  Solomon's  ships  three  years  to  get  there. 

Three  years — think  of  it! 

And,  providing  all  went  well,  three  more  to  get  back  again. 
Allowing  one  year  for  the  digging,  which,  without  our  modern 
quick-action  machinery,  is  not  much,  Solomon  had  to  wait  seven 
mortal  years  for  a  single  shipment. 

That  would  be  only  about  five  shipments  in  the  forty  years. 
They  must  have  been  big  ones. 
^  And  what  appalling  obstacles! 

No  trains  or  steamboats;  no  telegraphs  or  wireless;  not  so  much 
as  a  post-ofiiice.  Traveler's  tales  were  the  s;)le  source  of  news; 
and  the  seas  were  thick  with  the  worst  sort  of  pirates. 

A  mine  three  years  away.  Nowadays,  you  might  as  well  tell 
your  prospective  investor  that  your  mine  was  in  the  moon. 

2.  Being  a  man  of  leisure  and  some  wealth,  I  was  not,  at  the 
time  of  this  incident,  in  the  habit  of  running  the  car.  In  fact,  I 
never  had  run  it.  Our  chauffeur,  who  was  also  an  excellent  mechani- 
cian, had  always  done  all  the  work  on  the  machine,  and  I  had  enjoyed 
the  results. 
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It  happened,  however,  that,  not  having  any  use  for  the  car  that 
Tuesday,  I  had  let  Jim  take  a  day  off  and  go  to  town. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  brother,  who  lived 
in  an  adjoining  town  four  miles  away,  called  up  on  the  telephone, 
inviting  Helen  and  me  to  dinner.  The  meal  was  to  be  served  at 
one  o'clock,  he  said,  and  so  we  had  to  hurry  to  get  dressed  in  time. 
The  question  of  getting  there  had  never  entered  my  head. 

3.  If  you  forswear  hotels  and  take  to  a  sky  tent  or  canvas 
in  misty  weather,  better  carry  eatables  in  what  the  guides  call  a 
tin  "grub  box;"  in  other  words,  a  cheap  two  dollar  tin  trunk.  It 
keeps  out  ants  and  things;  and  you  can  lock  it  when  you  go  away  on 
long  excursions. 

As  to  beds,  each  to  his  own  taste.  Some  like  the  rolled  rubber 
mattresses.  Too  much  trouble  for  me.  Besides,  I  am  never  com- 
fortable on  them.  If  you  camp  near  the  snow  peaks,  a  chill  strikes 
up  to  the  small  of  your  back  in  the  small  of  the  morning.  And  I 
don't  like  to  feel  like  using  a  derrick  every  time  I  roll  over. 

The  most  comfortable  bed  I  know  is  a  piece  of  twenty-five  cent 
oil-cloth  laid  over  the  slicker  on  hemlock  boughs — a  fur  rug  over  that, 
with  suit-case  for  pillow,  and  a  plain  gray  blanket.  Do  you  need 
a  guide?  That  depends  entirely  on  yourself.  If  you  camp  under 
the  directions  and  within  range  of  the  District  Forester,  I  do  not 
think  you  do.  If  you  go  off  the  trail,  amid  the  heavy  timber  of  the 
Cascades  and  are  not  used  to  finding  your  way  without  the  sun, 
you  do. 

IV.  Of  the  following  three  themes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, why  is  the  second  better  than  the  first  and  the  third 
better  than  either  the  first  or  the  second  ? 

The  Story  of  the  Caskets 

1.  The  story  of  the  caskets  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was 
one  of  the  three  stories  in  the  play.  The  story  of  the  caskets  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  Portia's  father.  Portia  was  a  rich  heiress. 
Her  father  when  he  died  made  a  will  saying  that  any  one  who  wanted 
to  marry  Portia  must  decide  his  fate  by  three  caskets.  One  was 
gold,  one  was  silver,  and  one  was  lead.  They  all  had  different  in- 
scriptions. Different  suitors  chose  different  ones.  But  they  were 
all  mistaken  but  Bassanio.  He  chose  the  one  with  the  picture  in  it. 
For  Portia's  father  had  caused  a  picture  of  her  to  be  placed  in  the 
right  casket,  and  Bassanio  chose  that.     The  other  two  contained 
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a  death's  head  and  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot.  There  were 
also  pieces  of  poetry  in  each  casket  about  the  man  who  chose  them. 
But  Bassanio  was  the  lucky  man. 

2.  The  story  of  the  caskets  is  one  of  the  three  stories  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

Portia  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  of  Venice.  She  was  very 
beautiful. 

When  he  died  he  made  a  will  which  said  that  any  man  who 
wanted  to  marry  his  daughter  must  win  her  by  picking  out  one  of 
three  caskets.  If  he  did  not  choose  the  right  casket,  he  had  to 
promise  never  to  marry  anybody. 

These  caskets  were  made  of  different  metals.  One  was  gold, 
one  was  silver,  and  one  was  lead.  They  all  had  inscriptions  on  them. 
On  the  gold  one  it  said:  "Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many 
men  desire."  On  the  silver  one  it  said:  "Who  chooseth  me  shall 
get  as  much  as  he  deserves."  On  the  lead  one  it  said:  "Who  chooseth 
me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath." 

Inside  the  gold  one  was  a  death's  head  and  some  verses.  In- 
side the  silver  one  was  the  picture  of  a  fool.  Inside  the  lead  one 
was  Portia's  picture.     This  showed  that  the  last  was  the  right  one. 

The  Prince  of  Morocco  chose  the  gold  one  and  the  Prince  of 
Arragon  the  silver  one.  So  they  both  failed  to  obtain  Portia,  and 
besides  could  never  marry.  But  Bassanio  said  that,  as  the  world 
was  often  deceived  by  ornament,  he  would  choose  the  lead  casket. 

Thus  Bassanio  won  the  fair  heiress  to  be  his  bride,  because  he 
knew  that  all  that  glistens  is  not  gold. 

3.  The  story  of  the  caskets,  one  of  the  three  stories  that  are 
woven  together  to  make  the  play  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  tells 
how  Portia,  a  beautiful  heiress,  was  won  in  marriage.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  her  father's  will,  all  suitors  for  her  hand  were  to  choose  one 
of  three  caskets.  The  suitor  before  choosing  had  to  swear  that  if 
he  were  unsuccessful  he  would  never  marry. 

Princes  and  noblemen,  hearing  of  Portia's  beauty  and  w^ealth, 
came  from  all  over  the  world  to  try  their  fate.  Indeed,  the  Prince 
of  Morocco,  one  of  the  suitors,  said: 

"The  Hyrcanian  deserts  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia." 

This  same  Prince  of  Morocco  was  the  first  person  to  make  a 
choice.     Having  looked  at  all  the  caskets  and  carefully  read  their 
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inscriptions,  he  chose  the  gold  one,  thinking  that  the  inscription  on 
that,  "Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  what  many  men  desire,"  meant 
that  it  was  the  fortunate  casket.  But  on  opening  it  he  found  only 
a  skull,  in  the  eyesocket  of  which  was  a  paper  with  verses  saying: 
"All  that  glisters  is  not  gold."     So  he  departed  sadly. 

The  next  to  try  w-as  the  Prince  of  Arragon.  Like  the  Prince 
of  Morocco,  he  read  all  the  inscriptions  carefully,  and  finally  chose 
the  silver  casket,  because  on  that  were  the  words,  "Who  chooseth 
me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves,"  and  he  thought  that  he  would 
stand  on  his  merits.  On  opening  the  casket,  however,  he  found 
only  the  picture  of  a  fool,  with  verses  mocking  him.  So  he  too  went 
away. 

Then  came  Bassanio,  a  man  whom  Portia  liked.  She  was 
almost  as  anxious  while  he  was  making  his  choice  as  he  was  him- 
self. He  commented  on  the  caskets  to  himself  while  soft  music 
played,  discarding  the  gold  because  it  merely  made  a  show,  the 
silver  because  it  was  a  common  metal  used  for  money.  But  the 
lead  casket,  which  was  unpretentious  and  which  had  rather  a  for- 
bidding inscription,  "Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 
hath,"  attracted  him,  and  he  chose  it.  Portia,  who  knew  that  the 
leaden  casket  was  the  right  one,  was  full  of  joy,  and  when  Bassanio 
opened  the  casket  and  found  Portia's  picture — the  token  of  success — 
he  was  full  of  joy,  too.  He  read  the  inscription  which  told  him  that 
he,  the  man  who  did  not  choose  the  showy  things,  was  the  fortunate 
person,  and  turned  to  where  his  lady  was,  and  claimed  her  "with  a 
loving  kiss. " 

V.  Write  out  on  the  blackboard  what  seem  to  you 
the  natural  and  important  divisions  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  assuming  that  each  theme,  when  com- 
pleted, would  fill  two  or  three  pages: 

1.  The  night  of  the  big  fire. 

2.  The  amateur  circus. 

3.  Shopping  in  a  big  department  store. 

4.  The  wreck  of  the  Sea  Gull. 

5.  The  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 

6.  The  advantages  of  a  private  school  over  a  public  school  (or 
vice  versa) . 

7.  A  trip  in  an  air-ship,  with  description  of  objects  below 
the  traveler. 
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VI.  Point  out  the  topic-sentences  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  If  in  any  paragraph  there  is  no  topic-sen- 
tence state  the  subj  ect  of  the  paragraph  in  your  own  words. 

1.  It  was,  as  I  liave  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day,  the  sky  was 
clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  thaFrich  and  golden  livery  which 
we  always-associate  with  the  idea  of  abundance.  The  forests  had  put 
on  their  sober  brown  and  yellow,  while  some  trees  of  the  tenderer 
kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into  brilliant  dyes  of  orange, 
purple,  and  scarlet.  Streaming  files  of  wild  ducks  began  to  make 
their  appearance  high  in  the  air;  the  bark  of  the  squirrel  might  be 
heard  from  the  groves  of  beech  and  hickory  nuts,  and  the  pensive 
whistle  of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  the  neighboring  stubble-field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banquets.  In  the 
fulness  of  their  revelry  they  fluttered,  chirping  and  frolicking,  from 
bush  to  bush,  and  tree  to  tree,  capricious  from  the  very  profusion 
and  variety  around  them.  There  was  the  honest  cock-robin,  the 
favorite  game  of  stripling  sportsmen,  with  its  loud  querulous  note; 
and  the  twittering  blackbirds  flying  in  sable  clouds;  and  the  golden- 
winged  woodpecker,  with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad  black  gorget, 
and  splendid  plumage;  and  the  cedar  bird,  with  its  red-tipt  wings 
and  yellow-tipt  tail,  and  its  little  monteiro  cap  of  feathers;  and  the 
blue  jay,  that  noisy  coxcomb,  in  his  gay  light-blue  coat  and  white 
under-clothes;  screaming  and  chattering,  nodding  and  bobbing  and 
bowing,  and  pretending  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  songster 
of  the  grove. — Irving:  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

2.  There  was  once  a  time  when  New  England  groaned  under 
the  actual  pressure  of  heavier  wrongs  than  those  threatened  ones 
which  brought  on  the  Revolution.  James  II.,  the  bigoted  successor 
of  Charles  the  Voluptuous,  had  annulled  the  charters  of  all  the 
colonies,  and  sent  a  harsh  and  unprincipled  soldier  to  take  away  our 
liberties  and  endanger  our  religion.  The  administration  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  lacked  scarcely  a  single  characteristic  of  tyranny: 
a  Governor  and  Council,  holding  office  from  the  King,  and  wholly 
independent  of  the  country;  laws  made  and  taxes  levied  without 
concurrence  of  the  people,  immediate  or  by  their  representatives; 
the  rights  of  private  citizens  violated,  and  the  titles  of  all  landed 
property  declared  void;  the  voice  of  complaint  stifled  by  restrictions 
on  the  press;  and,  finally,  di.saffection  overawed  by  the  first  band 
of  mercenary  troops  that  ever  marched  on  our  free  soil.  For  two 
years  our  ancestors  were  kept  in  sullen  submission  by  that  filial  love 
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which  had  invariably  secured  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 
Till  these  evil  times,  however,  such  allegiance  had  been  merely 
nominal,  and  the  colonists  had  ruled  themselves,  enjoying  far  more 
freedom  than  is  even  yet  the  privilege  of  the  native  subjects  of 
Great  Britain. 

At  length  a  rumor  reached  our  shores  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  ventured  on  an  enterprise  the  success  of  which  would  be  the 
triumph  of  civil  and  religious  rights  and  the  salvation  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  but  a  doubtful  whisper;  it  might  be  false,  or  the  at- 
tempt might  fail;  and,  in  either  case,  the  man  that  stirred  against 
King  James  would  lose  his  head.  Still,  the  intelligence  produced  a 
marked  effect.  The  people  smiled  mysteriously  in  the  streets,  and 
threw  bold  glances  at  their  oppressors;  while,  far  and  wide,  there 
was  a  subdued  and  silent  agitation,  as  if  the  slightest  signal  would 
rouse  the  whole  land  from  its  sluggish  despondency.  Aware  of 
their  danger,  the  rulers  resolved  to  avert  it  by  an  imposing  display 
of  strength,  and  perhaps  to  confirm  their  despotism  by  yet  harsher 
measures.  One  afternoon  in  April,  1689,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  his 
favorite  councillors,  being  warm  with  wine,  assembled  the  redcoats 
of  the  Governor's  Guard,  and  made  their  appearance  in  the  streets 
of  Boston.     The  sun  was  near  setting  when  the  march  commenced. 

The  roll  of  the  drum,  at  that  unquiet  crisis,  seemed  to  go  through 
the  streets,  less  as  the  martial  music  of  the  soldiers,  than  as  a 
muster-call  to  the  inhabitants  themselves.  A  multitude,  by  various 
avenues,  assembled  in  King  street,  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
scene,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  of  another  encounter  between 
the  troops  of  Britain  and  a  pieople  struggling  against  her  tyranny. 
Though  more  than  sixty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Pilgrims  came, 
this  crowd  of  their  descendants  still  showed  the  strong  and  sombre 
features  of  their  character,  perhaps  more  strikingly  in  such  a  stern 
emergency  than  on  happier  occasions.  There  was  the  sober  garb, 
the  general  severity  of  mien,  the  gloomy  but  undismayed  expression, 
the  Scriptural  forms  of  speech,  and  the  confidence  in  Heaven's 
blessing  on  a  righteous  cause,  which  would  have  marked  a  band  of 
the  original  Puritans,  when  threatened  by  some  peril  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Indeed,  it  was  not  yet  time- for  the  old  spirit  to  be  extinct; 
since  there  were  men  in  the  street,  that  day,  who  had  worshipped 
there  beneath  the  trees,  before  a  house  was  reared  to  the  God  for 
whom  they  had  become  exiles.  Old  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  were 
here,  too,  smiling  grimly  at  the  thought  that  their  aged  arms  might 
strike  another  blow  against  the  house  of  Stuart.  Here,  also,  were 
the  veterans  of  King  Philip's  war,  who  had  burned  villages  and 
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slaughtered  young  and  old,  with  pious  fierceness,  while  the  godly 
souls  throughout  the  land  were  helping  them  with  prayer.  Several 
ministers  were  scattered  among  the  crowd,  which,  unlike  all  other 
mobs,  regarded  them  with  such  reverence  as  if  there  were  sanctity 
in  their  very  garments.  These  holy  men  exerted  their  influence  to 
quiet  the  people,  but  not  to  disperse  them.  Aleantime,  the  purpose 
of  the  Governor,  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town,  at  a  period 
when  the  slightest  commotion  might  throw  the  country  into  a  fer- 
ment, was 'almost  the  universal  subject  of  inquiry,  and  variously 
explained. — Hawthorne:  The  Gray  Champion. 

VII.  Give  the  substance  of  what  was  said  in  the 
text  on  the  question  of  the  length  of  paragraphs.  What 
is  the  effect  of  very  long  paragraphs?  Of  very  short 
ones?     When  may  single  sentence  paragraphs  be  used? 

VIII.  Give  the  rules  for  paragraphing  dialogue. 
Paragraph  the  following  extract: 

1.  "What  would  you  do?"  asked  Charlotte  presently — the  book 
of  the  moment  always  dominating  her  thoughts  until  it  was  sucked 
dry  and  cast  aside — "what  would  you  do  if  you  saw  two  lions  in  the 
road,  one  on  each  side,  and  you  didn't  know  if  they  were  loose  or  if 
they  were  chained  up?"  "Do?"  shouted  Edward,  valiantly,  "I 
should — I  should — I  should — "  His  boastful  accents  died  awa^- 
into  a  mumble:  "Dunno  what  I  should  do."  "Shouldn't  do  any- 
thing," he  observed  after  consideration  ;  and  really  it  would  be 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  wiser  conclusion.  "  If  it  came  to  'doing'  " 
remarked  Harold,  reflectively,  "the  lions  would  do  all  the  doing 
there  was  to  do,  wouldn't  they?"  "But  if  they  were  good  lions," 
rejoined  Charlotte,  "they  would  do  as  they  would  be  done  by." 
"Ah,  but  how  do  you  know  a  good  lion  from  a  bad  one?"  said 
Edward.  "The  books  don't  tell  you  at  all,  and  the  lions  ain't 
marked  any  different."  "Why,  there  ain't  any  good  lions,"  said 
Harold  hastily.  "Oh,  yes,  there  are,  heaps  and  heaps,"  contra- 
dicted Edward.  "Nearly  all  the  lions  in  the  story  books  are  good 
lions.  There  was  Androcles'  lion,  and  St.  Jerome's  lion,  and — and 
— and  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn — "  "He  beat  the  Unicorn," 
observed  Harold,  dubiously,  "all  around  the  town."  "That  proves 
he  was  a  good  lion,"  cried  Edward  triumphantly.  "But  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  are  you  to  tell  'em  when  you  see  'em?"  "I  should  ask 
Martha,"  said  Harold  of  the  simple  creed. — Kenneth  Grahame:  The 
Golden  Age. 
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I  X.  Criticise  the  following  outlines,  assuming  that 
each  heading  is  to  become  a  single  paragraph.  Decide 
whether  or  not  each  heading  designates  its  topic  with 
sufficient  definiteness;  whether  the  topic  designated  is 
important  enough  for  separate  development  or  should  be 
combined  wath  another  topic;  whether  all  essential  topics 
have  been  included. 

1.  An  Automobile  Trip.  3.    When  I  Saw  My  First  Bear. 

The  start.  I  go  trout  fishing  along  Cold 

The  trip  out.  Brook. 

The  return.  I   lie  down  to  rest  under  a 

2.  My  Accident  on  the  Way  to  a  pine  tree. 

Fire.  I   awake  suddenly  and  see 

Introduction.  a  bear. 

A  man  appears  in  the  middle  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

of  the  road.  The  next  morning  I  return 

I  run  him  down.  for  my  fishing  tackle. 

Conclusion.  The  guide's  remark. 

B.      COMPOSITION,  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN 

I.  Develop  a  paragraph  orally  on  one  of  the  follow- 
ing topic-sentences: 

1.  As  I  loitered  about  the  platform  of  the  country  railroad 
station,  I  amused  myself  by  watching  the  queer  people  about  me. 

2.  Just  then  I  heard  a  strange  sound  outside  my  window. 

3.  When  I  heard  my  name  announced  I  made  my  way  to  the 
platform  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth. 

4.  Suddenly  emerging  from  the  thicket  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
we  saw  the  whole  valley  spread  beneath  us. 

1       5.     But  the  influence  of  athletics  in  the  secondary  schools  is 
not  wholly  bad. 

6.  Just  as  I  began  to  despair,  I  felt  a  strong  pull  on  my  line. 

7.  I  never  have  seen  a  house  so  fallen  to  decay. 

8.  There  are  a  good  many  quiet,  unassertive  boys  in  schools 
and  colleges  who  receive  little  recognition  from  their  mates. 

9.  Debating  teaches  the  debater  not  only  to  think,  but  to  think 
quickly. 
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10.  The  rule  which  debars  conditioned  students  from  partici- 
pating in  athletics  often  works  injustice. 

11.  In  the  dark  of  the  woods  I  lost  my  way. 

II.  Expand  the  italicized  part  of  the  following 
paragraph  so  that  it  will  be  a  good  paragraph  by  itself: 

When  the  hour  arrfved  for  retiring  for  the  night,  my  uncle  was 
shown  to  his^  room  in  a  venerable  old  tower.  It  was  the  oldest  part  of 
the  chateau,  and  had  in  ancient  times  been  the  donjon  or  stronghold; 
of  course  the  chamber  was  none  of  the  best.  The  Marquis  had  put 
him  there,  however,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  traveller  of  taste, 
and  fond  of  antiquities;  and  also  because  the  better  apartments 
were  already  occupied.  Indeed,  he  perfectly  reconciled  nn'^  uncle 
to  his  quarters  by  mentioning  the  great  personages  who  had  once 
inhabited  them,  all  of  whom  were,  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
nected with  the  family.  If  you  would  take  his  word  for  it,  John 
Baliol,  or  as  he  called  him,  Jean  de  Bailleul,  had  died  of  chagrin  in 
this  very  chamber,  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  rival,  Robert  de 
Bruce,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  And  when  he  added  that  the 
Duke  de  Guise  had  slept  in  it,  my  uncle  was  fain  to  felicitate  himself 
on  being  honored  with  such  distinguished  quarters. — Irving:  Tales 
of  a  Traveller. 

III.  Write  an  account  of  the  city  government  in 
your  city  or  town,  in  which  you  deal  with;  1,  the  branches 
of  the  city  government;  2,  the  methods  of  nominating 
candidates;  3,  a  typical  election  day;  4,  any  other  points 
that  occur  to  you. 

ly.  Read  the  following  passage  and  make  up  a 
story  dealing  with  one  or  more  of  the  persons  mentioned. 
In  writing  the  story,  use  dialogue. 

The  Workman' s  Life  Among  the  Old  English 

Of  the  various  workers  free  and  unfree,  the  famous  Old  English 
Dialogue  of  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  gives  a  vivid 
picture.  Says  the  plowman:  "I  work  hard;  I  go  out  at  daybreak, 
driving  the  oxen  to  the  field,  and  I  yoke  them  to  the  plow.  Be  it 
never  so  stark  winter  I  dare  not  linger  at  home  for  awe  of  my  lord; 
but  having  yoked  my  oxen,  and  fastened  share  and  coulter,  every 
day  I  must  plow  a  full  acre  or  more.     I  have  a  boy  driving  the  oxen 
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with  a  goad-iron,  who  is  hoarse  with  cold  and  shouting.  And  I  do 
more  also.      I  have  to  fill  the  oxen's  bins  [mangers]  with  hay,  and 

water  them, Mighty   hard   work   it   is,  for   I 

am  not  free." 

The  shepherd  says:  "In  the  first  of  the  morning  I  drive  my 
sheep  to  their  pasture,  and  stand  over  them,  in  heat  and  in  cold,  with 
my  dogs,  lest  the  wolves  swallow  them  up;  and  I  lead  them  back  to 
their  folds,  and  milk  them  twice  a  day,  and  their  folds  I  move;  and 
I  make  cheese  and  butter,  and  I  am  true  to  my  lord." 

The  ox-herd  says:  "When  the  plowman  unyokes  the  oxen,  I 
lead  them  to  pasture,  and  all  night  I  stand  over  them  waking, 
waking  against  thieves;  and  then  again  in  the  early  morning  I 
betake  them,  well  filled  and  watered,  to  the  plowman." 

The  king's  hunter  says:  "I  braid  me  nets,  and  set  them  in  fit 
places,  and  set  my  hounds  to  follow  up  the  wild  game,  till  they  come 
unsuspecting  to  the  net  and  are  caught  therein;  and  I  slay  them  in 

the  net With  swift  hounds  I  hunt  down  wild  game. 

I  take  harts  and  boars,  and  bucks  and  roes,  and  sometimes  hares. 
I  give  the  king  what  I  take,  because  I  am  his  hunter.  He  clothes 
me  well,  and  feeds  me,  and  sometimes  gives  me  a  horse  or  an  arm- 
ring  that  I  may  pursue  my  craft  the  more  merrily." 

The  fisher  (a  freeman),  who  gets  victuals  and  clothes  and 
money  by  his  craft,  says:  "I  go  on  board  my  boat  and  cast  my  net 
into  the  river,  and  cast  my  angle  and  baits,  and  what  they  catch  I 
take.  I  cast  the  unclean  [fish]  away,  and  take  me  the  clean  for 
meat.  The  citizens  buy  my  fish.  I  cannot  catch  as  many  as  I 
could  sell,  eels  and  pike,  minnows  and  eel-pout,  trout  and  1am- 
phreys."  Sometimes  he  fishes  in  the  sea,  "but  seldom,  for  it  is  a 
great  row  for  me  to  the  sea."  He  catches  there  "herring  and  lax 
[salmon],  porpoises  and  sturgeon,  oysters  and  crabs,  mussels,  peri- 
winkles, sea-cockles,  plaice  and  fluke,  and  lobsters,  and  many  of  the 

like It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  catch  a  whale.     It  is 

pleasanter  for  me  to  go  to  the  river  with  my  boat  than  to  go  with 
many  boats  whale-hunting." 

The  fowler  witnesses:  "In  many  ways  I  trick  the  birds — some- 
times with  nets,  with  gins,  with  lime,  with  whistling,  with  a  hawk, 
with  traps."  His  hawks  "feed  themselves  and  me  in  winter,  and 
in  Lent  I  let  them  fly  off  to  the  woods;  and  I  catch  me  young  birds 
in  the  harvest  and  tame  them.  But  many  feed  the  tamed  ones  the 
summer  over,  that  they  may  have  them  ready  again." — Traill: 
Social  England. 


Chapter  VIII 
THE  sentence:    definition    and  classification 

32.  The  Importance  of  Studying  the  Sentence.  We 

have  considered  a  few  of  the  problems  concerning 
whole  compositions  and  paragraphs.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  sentence.  Everyone  who  writes  even  private 
letters  should  know  what  a  sentence  is,  what  the  gram- 
matical laws  that  govern  it  are,  and  what  the  correct 
ways  of  punctuating  it  are.  The  importance  of  an 
exact  knowledge  of  these  things  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated, for  compositions  are,  after  all,  but  collections  of 
sentences. 

33.  The  Sentence  Defined.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
student  has  already  studied  grammar;  hence  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  give  even  an  outline  treatment  of  Eng- 
lish grammar.  Our  examination  of  the  sentence  will 
be  devoted  mainly  to  syntax;  i.  e.,  the  rules  governing 
the  ways  in  which  words  are  put  together  to  form 
phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences.  We  must  also  bring  up 
some  points  of  inflection;  i.  e.,  the  changes  in  the  form  of 
words  which  correspond  to  changes  in  their  grammatical 
relations  to  surrounding  words. 

But  before  we  take  these  things  up,  certain  defini- 
tions must  be  reviewed.  First,  what  is  a  sentence?  Not 
every  group  of  words  is  a  sentence;  the  words  "General 
Grant"  and  "troops"  suggest  something,  but  do  not 
give  us  any  definite  idea  about  either  General  Grant  or 
the  troops.  Nor  do  the  words  "encamped  under  the 
trees  in  the  park"  give  our  minds  anything  definite  to 
work  on.     But  these  words,  properly  joined,  do  give  us 
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a  complete  and  definite  idea;  e.  g.,  "General  Grant  and 
his  troops  encamped  under  the  trees  in  the  park."  This 
very  simple  idea  may  be  considerably  expanded;  e.  g., 
"When  it  became  clear  that  the  way  in  front  was  blocked 
by  the  provision  trains,  General  Grant  ordered  his  troops 
to  encamp  under  the  trees  in  the  park  which  his  scouts 
had  told  him  lay  between  Washington  and  its  suburbs." 
Each  of  these  statements  is  a  sentence.  A  sentence  may 
be  defined  as  a  group  of  words  grammatically  united  and 
expressing  a  complete  thought.  Every  sentence  contains 
two  elements,  expressed  or  implied;  a  subject;  i.  e.,  a  noun  or 
pronoun  about  which  something  is  said,  and  a  predicate; 
i.  e.,  a  finite  verb  with  its  fnodijiers,  which  makes  a  state- 
ment about  the  subject. 

To  be  a  sentence,  a  group  of  words  must  meet  both 
of  the  requirements  stated  above.  The  words  "Because 
they  have  not  enough  to  do"  are  united  grammatically, 
but  they  are  not  a  sentence;  they  do  not  express  a  com- 
plete thought.  To  make  them  a  sentence  we  must  join 
them  to  some  main  statement  on  which  they  can  depend ; 
"Many  people  fall  into  bad  habits  because  they  do 
not  have  enough  to  do,"  is  a  sentence.  On  the  other 
hand,  "The  trouble  with  most  people,  they  don't  have 
enough  to  do,"  is  not  a  sentence,  because,  though  a 
complete  thought  may  be  inferred  from  it,  the  parts 
are  not  grammatically  joined;  the  verb  "is"  and  the 
conjunction  "that"  are  improperly  omitted. 

34.     Le§:itimate  Omissions  of  Subject  or  Predicate. 

In  a  number  of  cases  it  is  allowable  merely  to  imply 
either  subject  or  predicate.  People  who  are  conversing 
informally  often  rely  on  what  they  know  to  be  in  each 
other's  minds,  or  on  the  hearer's  ability  to  make  out  the 
complete  idea  from  a  half-statement  of  it.  In  the  fol- 
lowing   dialogue    between    Mr.    Heath's    sister    Peggy 
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and  Mr.  Heath's  landlady,  both  speakers  employ  half- 
sentences: 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,  who "  she  began,  and  Pegg>'  sup- 
plied the  information  she  was  framing  her  speech  to  ask. 

"Air.  Heath's  sister,  on  the  first  floor" — Peggy  was  colloquial, 
but  people  are  in  rea4  speech.  It  is  only  in  books  they  talk  like 
books. — De  Morgan:  Alice  for  Short. 

Imperative  sentences  pretty  regularly  suppress  the 
subject;  e.  g., 

1.  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once. 

2.  Leave  that  boy  alone. 

3.  Pay  me  my  money  or  take  the  consequences. 

Exclamatory  and  interrogative  sentences  frequently 
lack  an  expressed  predicate;  e.  g., 

1.  My  kingdom  for  a  horse! 

2.  And  the  Black  Knight — what  of  him  ? 

3.  A  beautiful  sunset,  indeed! 

Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  informality,  or  vigor  and 
rapidity,  good  writers  print  incomplete  sentences;  e.  g., 

1.  Which  is  all  at  present,  from  the  well-wisher  of  little  boys 
and   little   birds. — Irving. 

2.  A  beautiful  landscape,  with  the  corn  bright  in  it,  but  not 
abundant.  Patches  of  poor  rye  where  corn  should  have  been, 
patches  of  poor  peas  and  beans,  patches  of  most  coarse  vegetable 
substitutes  for  wheat.  On  inanimate  nature,  as  on  the  men  and 
women  who  cultivated  it,  a  prevalent  tendency  towards  an  appear- 
ance of  vegetating  unwillingly — a  dejected  disposition  to  give  up, 
and  wither  away. — Dickens:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

But  this  is  a  liberty  which  students  of  composition 
will  do  well  to  avoid  until  they  arc  sure  of  their  command 
of  English  syntax.  Note,  further,  that  in  the  half- 
sentence  of  conversation,  and  in  the  imperative,  exclama- 
tory, and  interrogative  sentences  which  omit  cither  sub- 
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ject  or  predicate,  the  implied  part  is  clearly  present  in 
the  speaker's  or  writer's  mind,  may  be  supplied  without 
the  least  effort  by  the  hearer  or  reader,  and  is  omitted 
only  for  the  sake  of  ease,  quickness,  and  vigor. 

35.  Clauses  Defined.  1.  Dependent  clauses. — There 
are  groups  of  words  which  contain  subjects  and  predicates, 
but  which  are  not  sentences;  e.  g.,  "which  his  scouts 
told  him  lay  between  Washington  and  its  suburbs." 
These  words  have  no  independent  standing,  because 
they  make  no  complete  statement  and  become  intelligible 
only  when  joined  to  some  such  statement  as  that  which, 
in  section  H,  precedes — "General  Grant  ordered  his 
troops  to  encamp  under  the  trees  in  the  park."  Such 
groups  of  words  are  called  dependent  clauses.  A  de- 
pendent clause  is  a  group  of  words  containing  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  but  not  making  a  complete  statement. 

The  connectives  which  introduce  dependent  clauses 
may  be  classified  in  two  groups: 

(a)  The  relative  pronouns,  'Svho,"  "which,"  "what," 
and  "that."' 

(b)  The  subordinating  conjunctions  and  conjunctive 
adverbs,  such  as  "after,"  "before,"  "because,"  "since," 
"that,"  "until,"  "lest,"  "when,"  "where,"  "whence," 
"whither,"   "why,"  "while,"   "how,"  "as,"  and  "than." 

The  grammatical  construction  of  every  dependent 
clause  is  that  of  a  single  word,  noun,  adjective,  or 
adverb;  e.  g., 

1 .  That  our  forests  are  in  need  of  the  most  careful  safeguarding 
against  wasteful  destruction,  is  a  fact  which  no  well  informed  person 
will  deny.      (Noun  clause  used  as  subject.) 

2.  He  did  not  know  that  I  had  heard  him  come.     (Noun  clause 

used  as  object.) 

'"As"  and  "but"  are  also  idiomatically  used  as  relative  pronouns;  e.  g., 
We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on. 
It  was  such  a  day  as  I  do  not  expect  to  see  again. 

There  is  no  soldier  among  them  but  would  risk  his  life  at  the  word  of 
command. 
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3.  The  leader -was  a  man  who  feared  nothing.  (Adjective  clause, 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  adjective  "fearless.") 

4.  We  stood  breathless!}'  expectant  while  the  clock  struck  twelve. 
(Clause  equivalent  to  an  adverb  of  time.) 

2.  Independent  clauses. — There  is  another  kind 
of  clause,  knowh  as  the  independent  clause.  For 
example,  in  the  sentence,  "We  now  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  broken  carriage,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was 
sufficiently  repaired  to  enable  us  to  go  on  our  jour- 
ney," there  are  two  independent  clauses,  "We  now 
turned  our  attention  to  the  broken  carriage,"  and  "in 
a  short  time  it  was  sufficiently  repaired  to  enable  us 
to  go  on  our  journey."  Each  of  these  clauses  could 
stand  as  a  sentence,  but  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
junction "and"  makes  one  sentence  of  the  two,  and  re- 
duces each  to  the  rank  of  a  clause.  "And"  is  known  as 
a  coordinating  conjunction,  that  is,  a  word  that  con- 
nects words  or  groups  of  words  of  equal  grammatical 
rank.  Among  the  chief  coordinating  conjunctions  are: 
and,  also,  moreover,  but,  yet,  still,  how- 
ever," "while,"'  "only,"  "for,"  "therefore,"  "hence," 
"then,"    "either  ....  or,"    "neither  ....  nor,"  etc. 

An  independent  clause  may  be  combined  in  a  sen- 
tence with  a  dependent  clause;  e.  g.,  "An  opening  in 
the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the  hope  that  the 
church  bridge  was  at  hand."  Such  independent  clauses 
are  known  as  principal  or  main  clauses. 

36.  Phrases  Defined.  If  we  look  closely  at  the 
sentence  "That  our  forests  are  in  need  of  the  most 
careful  safeguarding  against  wasteful  destruction,  is 
a  fact  which  no  well  informed  person  will  deny,"  we 
shall  see  within  the  clauses  other  smaller  groups  of  words; 
e.  g.,  "of  the  most  careful  safeguarding."     This  group 

'Note  that  the  connective  "while"  is  a  subordinating  conjunction  when  it  is 
a  temporal  adverb;  it  is  a  coordinating  conjunction  when  it  is  used  as  an 
adversative. 
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of  words  contains  neither  subject  nor  predicate;  yet  the 
words  are  united  grammatically.  Such  groups  of  words 
are  called  "phrases."  A  phrase  is  a  group  of  words  not 
containing  a  finite  verb,  and  used  as  a  single  modifier. 
Phrases  are  classified  according  to  form  as  follows: 

1.  Infinitive:  "to  know  him  intimately;"  "to  be 
discovered." 

.  2.   Prepositional:  "after  sunset;"  "over  the  border." 

3.  Participial:  "coming  home  safely;"  "having 
recently  seen." 

Phrases  are  also  classified  according  to  their  use  as 
noun,  adjective,  adverb,  or  verb  phrases. 

37.  Improper  Use  of  Phrases  and  Clauses.  Students 
must  be  careful  not  to  punctuate  phrases  or  dependent 
clauses  as  if  they  were  sentences.     For  example: 

1.  It  was  an  ideal  night  for  snowshoeing,  skating,  sledding, 
tobogganing,  or  sleighing.  In  fact,  an  ideal  night  for  anyone  who 
enjoys  exercise  in  the  open  air.  (A  noun  clause  in  apposition  cut 
off  by  a  period  from  the  noun  it  modifies.) 

2.  I  know  that  he  saw  me  at  that  moment.  And,  what  is  more, 
that  he  made  an  effort  to  attract  my  attention.  (Object  clause 
separated  by  a  period  from  the  finite  verb  "know,"  which  it  modifies.) 

3.  He  received  a  promotion  last  December.  Which  is  his  fourth 
advancement  in  two  years.  (Relative  clause  separated  by  a  period 
from  its  antecedent.) 

4.  In  the  past  few  years  many  changes  have  been  made  in 
football  rules.  Some  of  which  prevent  the  teams  from  having  more 
than  five  men  behind  the  line  at  any  time,  and  forbid  hurdling, 
and  pulling  the  man  who  carries  the  ball.  (Relative  clause  sepa- 
rated by  a  period  from  its  antecedent.) 

5.  We  thought  we  were  near  our  journey's  end.  Although,  as 
we  soon  learned,  we  had  yet  five  miles  to  cover.  (Concessive 
clause  separated  by  a  period  from  the  clause  it  modifies.) 

■^  38.  The  "Comma  Blunder."  An  error  of  the  oppo- 
site sort  occurs  when  two  complete  statements  not  joined 
by  a  conjunction  are  punctuated  with  a  comma  between 
them,  as  if  one  were  grammatically  dependent  on  the 
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other;  that  is,  when  the  comma  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  a  connective;  e.  g., 

1.  The.  great  wave  swept  the  captain  overboard,  its  impact 
crushed  in  the  deck-house  as  if  it  had  been  paper. 

2.  People  seem  to  be  losing  their  power  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves, they  take  advoifitage  of  every  device  for  making  life  easy. 

3.  Let's  go  home,  there's  nothing  interesting  here. 

4.  He  opened  the  door  and  listened,  outside,  there  was  not  a 
sound,  not  even  the  faintest  rustling  of  the  trees. 

This  error — sometimes  called  the  "comma  fault"  or 
"comma  blunder" — is  a  serious  one;  it  is  no  mere  question 
of  choice  between  a  comma  and  a  semicolon.  It  arises 
from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  and 
logical  relations  of  the  clauses  in  a  sentence. 

There  are  three  ways  of  correcting  the  fault: 

1.     To  insert  a  conjunction;  e.  g., 

1 .  The  great  wave  swept  the  captain  overboard,  and  its  impact 
crushed  in  the  deck-house  as  if  it  had  been  paper. 

2.  People  seem  to  be  losing  their  power  to  do  things  for 
themselves,  for  they  take  advantage  of  every  device  for  making 
life  easy. 

2.  To  use  the  semicolon  or  the  colon  in  place  of  the 
comma;  e.  g., 

1.  The  great  wave  swept  the  captain  overboard;  its  impact 
crushed  in  the  deck-house  as  if  it  had  been  paper. 

2.  People  seem  to  be  losing  their  power  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves: they  take  advantage  of  every  device  for  making  life  easy. 

3.  If  the  relation  in  thought  warrants,  to  make 
separate  sentences;  e.  g., 

He  opened  the  door  and  listened.  Outside,  there  was  not  a 
sound,  not  even  the  faintest  rustling  of  the  trees. 

For  the  use  of  the  semicolon  before  such  connective 
adverbs  as  "consequently,"  "therefore,"  "then,"  "so," 
etc.,  and  for  the  proper  use  of  the  comma  between 
clauses  not  joined  by  any  connective,  see  pages  171,  172. 
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39.  Simple,  Complex,  Compound,  and  Complex- 
Compound  Sentences  Defined.  Sentences  are  classified, 
according  to  their  structure,  as  simple,  complex,  com- 
pound, or  complex  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  contains  only  one  statement, 
command,  question,  or  exclamation.  The  subject,  or 
the  predicate,  or  both,  may,  however,  be  compound;  e.  g., 

1 .  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal. 

2.  Give  that  book  to  me  at  once. 

3.  Could  a  carriage  and  an  automobile  come  up  the  drive  and 
then  go  out  again  without  being  noticed? 

4.  How  you  and  your  thoughts  have  changed! 

A  complex  sentence  contains  one  principal  state- 
ment, command,  question,  or  exclamation,  and  one  or 
more  subordinate  statements,  each  expressed  in  a  depen- 
dent clause;  e.  g., 

1.  It  was  a  land  in  which  flowers  grow  at  every  season. 

2.  Until  we  can  secure  more  information,  shall  we  not  sus- 
pend judgment? 

3.  Stand  with  me  at  the  corner  where,  every  evening  at  five, 
the  workingmen  pass  by. 

The  connectives  which  introduce  dependent  clauses 
and  by  which  complex  sentences  may  be  recognized,  are 
the  relative  pronouns,  the  subordinating  conjunctions, 
and  the  conjunctive  adverbs.     (See  Section  35.) 

A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more  main 
clauses;  in  most  cases,  these  clauses  are  united  by  coordi- 
nating conjunctions;  e.  g., 

1.  The  path  became  steeper  and  more  rugged  every  moment, 
and  the  high  hill  air,  instead  of  refreshing  him,  seemed  to  throw 
his  blood  into  a  fever. 

2.  They  dismissed  their  servant;  they  changed  their  lodgings; 
they  rented  a  garret  under  the  roof. 

When  either  main  clause  of  a  compound  sentence  is 
modified  by  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses,  the  sen- 
tence may  be  called  complex-compound;  e.  g.. 
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To  turn  and  fly  was  now  too  late;  and  besides,  what  chance 
was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was,  which  could 
ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind? 

40.  Simple,  Compound,  and  Complex  Sentences 
Contrasted.  All  ideas  might  be  expressed  in  simple  sen- 
tences, each  consisting  of  the  subject  and  the  predi- 
cate, with  only  the  closest  modifiers.  We  might  write  of 
the  United  States  as  follows: 

1.  I  call  the  country  America.  2.  I  mean  a  certain  part  of 
America.  3.  It  is  not  included  in  South  America,  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  4.  For  I  do  not  wish  to  use  at  this  stage  the  term  United 
States.  5.  America,  then,  is  a  commonwealth.  6.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  commonwealth  of  commonwealths.  7.  It  is  a  State  of  states. 
8.  It  is  a  Republic  of  republics.  9.  It  is  one.  10.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  composed  of  other  states.  11.  These  are  essential  to  its 
existence.     12.     It  is  less  essential  to  theirs. 

This  is  grammatically  correct.  But  it  is  very  awk- 
ward, it  wastes  words,  and  it  is  hard  to  follow.  Mr. 
Bryce,  in  The  American  Commonwealth,  throws  these 
twelve  sentences  into  one  complex  sentence: 

America — I  call  it  America  (leaving  out  of  sight  South  Amer- 
ica, Canada,  and  Mexico)  in  order  to  avoid  using  at  this  stage  the 
term  United  States — America  is  a  commonwealth,  a  Republic  of 
republics,  a  state,  which,  while  one,  is  nevertheless  composed  of 
other  states  even  more  essential  to  its  existence  than  it  is  to  theirs. 

In  Mr.  Bryce's  form,  the  number  of  words  is  reduced 
from  eighty-two  to  fifty-six,  and  the  vexing  awkward- 
ness of  the  first  form  has  vanished. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  better  reason 
why  Mr.  Bryce's  sentence  is  preferable  to  the  series  of 
detached  simple  sentences  given  above;  the  form  which 
he  uses  indicates  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of 
his  idea  to  each  other.  In  forming  sentences,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  make  them  simple, 
complex,  or  compound.     Each  form  has  its  peculiar  use. 
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In  the  simple  sentence,  but  one  statement  can  be  made, 
modified  not  at  all  or  only  by  single  words  and  by 
phrases;  e.  g.,  "The  room  is  bare  of  all  decoration." 
The  compound  sentence  makes  two  or  more  statements 
of  the  same  grammatical  rank,  and  of  approximately 
equal  importance  in  thought ;  e.  g. ,  '  'The  room  is  bare  of  all 
decoration,  and  is  otherwise  unsuited  for  my  purposes." 
In  the  complex  sentence,  there  is  a  main  statement  and 
one  or  more  statements  subordinate  to  the  main  idea ;  e.  g., 
"The  room,  which  is  darker  than  I  like,  is  too  small  for 
my  purposes."  In  ordinary  writing,  the  varying  nature 
of  the  thoughts  presented  demands  constant  alternation 
of  the  various  forms,  simple,  complex,  compound,  and 
compound-complex;  a  study  of  almost  any  one  of  the 
illustrative  extracts  in  this  book  will  show  how  little 
writers  depend  on  the  simple  sentence.  If  we  would 
write  intelligibly,  we  must  acquire  the  ability  to  shape 
our  sentences  so  that  their  grammatical  structure  will 
show  the  logical  relation  of  their  various  parts. 

Exercise  VIII 

I.  Define  syntax.  Define  inflection.  Why  must 
the  student  of  composition  study  syntax  and  inflection? 

II.  Define  the  term  "sentence."  Illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  a  sentence  must  express  a  complete 
thought;  by  saying  that  the  words  in  it  must  be  united 
grammatically? 

III.  Are  the  following  groups  of  words  sentences? 
Why? 

1.  I  know  I  did  not  like  to  write  themes  when  I  began.  Which 
is  natural  for  a  healthy  boy. 

2.  Mr.  Smith,  your  errands,  will  you  remember  them  when 
you  get  to  town? 

3.  A  piece  of  explanation  should  be  aimed  at  a  particular 
audience  is  especially  true  when  the  explanation  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture. 
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IV.  Divide  the  following  extracts  into  sentences; 
punctuate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  the  thought: 

1.  In  a  secluded  and  mountainous  part  of  Stiria  there  was  in 
old  time  a  valley  of  the  most  surprising  and  luxuriant  fertility  it  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  and  rocky  mountains  rising  into 
peaks  which  were  alwaj^  covered  with  snow  and  from  which  a  num- 
ber of  torrents  descended  in  constant  cataracts^  one  of  these  fell 
westward  over  the  face  of  a  crag  so  high  that  when  the  sun  had  set 
to  everything  else  and  all  below  was  darkness  his  beams  still  shone 
full  upon  this  waterfall  so  that  it  looked  like  a  shower  of  golc^  it  was 
therefore  called  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  the  Golden  River, 
it  was  strange  that  none  of  these  streams  fell  into  the  valley  itself, 
they  all  descended  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  and  wound 
away  through  broad  plains  and  past  populous  cities  but  the  clouds 
were  drawn  so  constantly  to  the  snowy  hills  and  rested  so  softly  in 
the  circula:-  hollow  that  in  time  of  drought  and  heat  when  all  the 
country  round  was  burnt  up  there  was  still  rain  in  the  little  valley 
and  its  crops  were  so  heavy  and  its  hay  so  high  and  its  apples  so 
red  and  its  grapes  so  blue  and  its  wine  so  rich  and  its  honey  so 
sweet  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  everyone  who  beheld  it  and  was  com- 
monly called  the  Treasure  Valley. — Ruskin:  The  King  of  the  Golden 
River. 

2.  When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  but  one  permanent  ambition 
among  my  comrades  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  that 
was  to  be  a  steamboatmarvwe  had  transient  ambitions  of  other  sorts 
but  they  were  only  transient^when  a  circus  came  and  went  it  left 
us  all  burning  to  become  clowns^  the  first  negro  minstrel  show  that 
ever  came  to  our  section  left  us  all  suffering  to  try  that  kind  of  life  ^ 
now  and  then  we  had  a  hope  that  if  we  lived  and  were  good  God 
would  permit  us  to  be  pirates  these  ambitions  faded  out  each  in 
its  turn  but  the  ambition  to  be  a  steamboatman  always  remained. — 
Twain:  Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

V.  Define  the  term  "subject;"  the  term  "predicate." 
When  may  we  omit  the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a 
sentence?  Give  examples  in  which  the  omission  of  the 
subject  is  allowable;  examples  in  which  the  omission  of 
the  predicate  is  allowable.  In  the  following  exami)les,  are 
the  omissions  of  subjects  or  predicates  allowable  ?    Why? 

Are  the  incomplete  sentences  in  the  first  and  third 
examples  under  Question  III,  in  Exercise  VII,  allowable? 
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1.  The  wine-shop  keeper  was  a  bull-necked,  martial-looking 
man  of  thirty,  and  he  should  have  been  of  a  hot  temperament, 
for,  although  it  was  a  bitter  day,  he  wore  no  coat,  but  carried  one 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  His  shirt-sleeves  were  rolled  up,  too,  and 
his  brown  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbows.  Neither  did  he  wear  any- 
thing more  on  his  head  than  his  own  crisply-curling  short  dark  hair. 
He  was  a  dark  man  altogether,  with  good  eyes  and  a  good  bold 
breadth  between  them.  Good-humored  looking  on  the  whole,  but 
implacable  looking,  too;  evidently  a  man  of  a  strong  resolution  and 
a  set  purpose;  a  man  not  desirable  to  be  met,  rushing  down  a  narrow 
pass  with  a  gulf  on  either  side,  for  nothing  would  turn  the  man. 
— Dickens:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

2.  I  was  early  at  the  State  House  that  first  day.  I  had  just 
been  assigned  by  my  paper  to  "do"  the  Senate.  I  was  anxious  to 
begin;  the  legislators  evidently  were  not.  I  loafed  about  the  building 
until  my  first  nervousness  began  to  wear  off  a  little.  Finally  I  strolled 
into  the  smoking  room  of  the  Senate.  I  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
great  leather  arm  chairs  and  began  to  muse.  The  room  was  yeast 
to  my  imagination.  I  looked  around  the  spacious  apartment.  The 
decorations  were  good,  the  furnishings  superb,  the  carpet  soft  and 
in  keeping  with  the  interior  decorations,  the  chairs  seemed  to  invite 
big  personages.  I  conjured  up  the  Senate  as  I  thought  it  might  and 
should  be.  I  pictured  venerable  figures  in  those  chairs.  I  heard, 
in  my  mind's  ear,  scraps  of  conversation  on  questions  of  state  and 
national  importance.  I  peopled  the  room  with  men  of  calibre,  with 
men  of  brains,  with  dignified  representatives  of  the  people,  with 
wise  law-makers.  The  senators,  the  real  ones,  began  to  drop  in. 
Here  a  little  shriveled-up  man  with  blear  eyes  and  a  tobacco-stained 
mouth.  There,  a  raw-boned,  grim-visaged,  big-fisted,  uncouth 
farmer.  There  a  seedy-looking  lawyer.  Yonder  one  who  e.xhaled 
carpentry  or  plumbing.  I  couldn't  decide  just  which.  Over  by 
the  window  two  more.  One  of  them,  I  later  learned,  a  grocer  and  the 
other  a  doctor  without  practice.  I  heard  scraps  of  conversation. 
About  state  affairs?  Oh  no.  One  bit  about  the  show  at  Keith's, 
another  about  crops  in  "Norfolk  County."  Two  senators  did  talk 
about  the  session  which  was  soon  to  convene.  They  were  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  asking  the  state  to  pay  for  a  room  in  the  Dyerville  school- 
house  which  had  been  used  for  a  municipal  court.  Most  of  the 
senators  didn't  talk  at  all.  Their  faces  were  as  blank  as  their 
tongues  were  motionless.  They  chewed  tobacco,  though,  lots  of  it. 
And  spat  at,  not  in,  the  cuspidors.  The  carpet  didn't  seem  to  match 
the  men  as  well  as  it  did  the  room.     The  bell  rang.     The  senators 
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filed  into  the  chamber  adjoining.     I  followed.     A  destroyed  illusion 
came  too. — A  Student's  Theme. 

3.  Nobody  knew  this  better  than  the  officers  of  the  bank. 
Less  than  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  Treasury.  Money  not  to 
be  had.     They  saw  failure  ahead. 

4.  We  went  to  the  Grand  Hotel  and  engaged  rooms.  Then 
changed  our  clothes  and  had  dinner. 

5.  He  doesn't  need  to  swear  to  anything  in  the  petition. 
Merely  signs  it  and  the  court  is  satisfied. 

6.  Lamb  asserts  that  we  should  not  regard  the  characters 
of  the  Restoration  comedy  as  real  people.  That  we  should  think 
of  them  as  living  in  a  purely  imaginary  world. 

VI.  Define  the  term  "dependent  clause;"  the  term 
"independent  clause."  Name  some  of  the  chief  coordi- 
nating connectives;  some  of  the  chief  subordinating  con- 
nectives. In  the  passages  from  Irving  and  Hawthorne 
cited  under  Question  VI,  Chapter  VII,  point  out  the 
independent  clauses;  point  out  the  dependent  clauses, 
indicating  in  each  case  whether  they  are  noun,  adjective, 
or  adverbial  clauses;  classify  the  connectives  as  co- 
ordinating or  subordinating. 

VII.  Point  out  and  classify  the  phrases  in  the  extracts 
from  Irving  and  Hawthorne  cited  under  Question  VI, 
Chapter  VII. 

VIII.  Define  the  simple  sentence;  the  compound 
sentence;  the  complex  sentence;  the  compound-complex 
sentence.  Give  some  simple  sentences  in  which  the 
subject  is  compound;  some  in  which  the  predicate  is 
compound.  Classify  the  sentences  printed  below  as 
simple;  simple  with  a  compound  subject;  simple  with  a 
compound  predicate;  complex;  compound;  or  compound- 
complex.  Classify  in  the  same  way  the  sentences  in 
the  extracts  from  Irving  and  Hawthorne  cited  under 
Question  VI,  Chapter  VII. 

1.  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  greatest  wis- 
dom; and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together. 
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2.  He  shook  his  head,  shouldered  the  rusty  firelock,  and, 
with  a  heart  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps  home- 
ward. 

3.  As  I  walk'd  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I  lighted 
on  a  certain  place  where  was  a  Denn,  and  I  laid  me  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep;  and  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed  a  Dream. 

4.  A  few  miles  from  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
deep  inlet,  winding  several  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
from  Charles  Bay  and  terminating  in  a  thickly-wooded  swamp 
or  morass. 

5.  Mr.  Pickwick  found  that  his  three  companions  had  risen, 
and  were  waiting  his  arrival  to  commence  breakfast,  which  was 
ready  laid  in  tempting  display. 

6.  I  was  aware,  however,  that  his  very  ancient  family  had 
been  noted,  time  out  of  mind,  for  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  tem- 
perament, displaying  itself,  through  long  ages,  in  many  works  of 
exalted  art,  and  manifested  of  late  in  repeated  deeds  of  munificent 
yet  unobtrusive  charity,  as  well  as  in  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
intricacies,  perhaps  even  more  than  to  the  orthodox  and  easily 
recognizable  beauties,  of  musical  science. 

7.  If  all  stories  were  true.  Dr.  Heidegger's  study  must  have 
been  a  very  curious  place. 

8.  We  have  no  family  pictures,  Prue  and  I;  only  a  portrait 
of  my  grandmother  hangs  upon  our  parlor  wall. 

9.  Maggie  was  not  conscious  of  unusual  merit,  but  it  was 
enough  that  Tom  called  her  Magsie,  and  was  pleased  with  her. 

IX.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  use  only. simple  sen- 
tences? Determine  the  proportion  of  simple  sentences 
used  in  any  of  the  longer  illustrative  extracts  in  this 
book. 

X.  Study  the  following  sentences.  Why  are  the 
forms  in  the  second  column  to  be  preferred  to  those  in 
the  first? 

1.  The  impetuous  fury  of  the  1.  The  impetuous  fury  of  the 
entering  gust  nearly  lifted  us  entering  gust  nearly  lifted  us 
from  our  feet.  It  was,  indeed,  from  our  feet.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  tempestuous  night.  Yet  it  a  tempestuous  yet  sternly  beau- 
was  sternly  beautiful,  and  it  was  tiful  night,  and  one  wildly  sin- 
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wildly  singular  in  its  terror  and 
its  beauty.  A  whirlwind  had 
apparently  collected  its  force  in 
our  vicinity.  There  w^ere  fre- 
quent and  violent  alterations 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  clouds  hung  so  low  as  to 
press  upon  the  turrets  of  the 
house.  Their  exceeding  density 
did  not  'prevent  our  perceiving 
the  life-like  velocity  with  which 
they  flew.  They  careered  from 
all  points  against  each  other,  but 
they  did  not  pass  away  into  the 
distance. 


gular  in  its  terror  and  its  beauty. 
A  whirlwind  had  apparently  col- 
lected its  force  in  our  vicinity; 
for  there  were  frequent  and 
violent  alterations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind ;  and  the  exceed- 
ing density  of  the  clouds  (which 
hung  so  low  as  to  press  upon  the 
turrets  of  the  house)  did  not 
prevent  our  perceiving  the  life- 
like velocity  with  which  they 
flew  careering  from  all  points 
against  each  other,  without 
passing  away  into  the  distance. 
— Poe. 


2.  And  while  they  were  wait- 
ing in  breathless  alarm,  they  got 
a  new  cause  of  fright.  There 
was  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
castle  who  w^as  willing  to  startle 
h  i  s  comrades.  Suddenly  h  e 
threw  a  stone  from  the  wall.  He 
cried  out,  "Aha,  I  see  you  well!" 
The  stone  came  thundering 
down  over  the  heads  of  Ran- 
dolph and  his  men.  Naturally, 
they  thought  themselves  dis- 
covered. If  they  had  stirred, 
or  made  the  slightest  noise,  they 
would  have  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  soldiers  above 
might  have  killed  every  man  of 
them.  All  they  would  have  had 
to  do  was  to  roll  down  stones. 
But  they  were  courageous  and 
chosen  men.  Therefore  they 
remained  quiet.  The  soldier 
was  really  only  playing  a  trick. 
The  English  soldiers  thought 
this  was  so,  and  passed  on  with- 
out farther  examination. 


2.  And  while  they  were  wait- 
ing in  breathless  alarm  they  got 
a  new  cause  of  fright.  One  of 
the  [English]  soldiers  of  the  cas- 
tle, willing  to  startle  his  com- 
rades, suddenly  threw  a  stone 
from  the  wall,  and  cried  out, 
"Aha,  I  see  you  well!"  The 
stone  came  thundering  down 
over  the  heads  of  Randolph  and 
his  men,  who  naturally  thought 
themselves  discovered.  If  they 
had  stirred,  or  made  the  slightest 
noise,  they  would  have  been 
entirely  destroyed;  for  the  sol- 
diers above  might  have  killed 
every  man  of  them,  merely  by 
rolling  down  stones.  But  being 
courageous  and  chosen  men, 
they  remained  cjuiet,  and  the 
English  soldiers,  who  thought 
their  comrade  was  merely  play- 
ing them  a  trick  (as,  indeed,  he 
had  no  other  meaning  in  what 
he  did  and  said)  passed  on  with- 
out farther  examination. — Scott. 
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XI.  Point  out  and  correct  the  errors  in  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  That  is  certainly  a  very  fine  garage,  I  thought,  it  has  all 
the  modern  appliances.  Hot  water,  compressed-air  tank  for  pump- 
ing up  tires,  and  a  dozen  other  devices  for  making  work  easy. 

2.  Let's  go  over  and  see  it,  I  never  saw  a  balloon  ascension 
before. 

3.  Francois  seemed  lost  in  his  own  thoughts.  Which  must 
have  been  very  pleasant. 

4.  Here  and  there  were  small  parties  of  young  people  who 
seemed  to  be  looking  the  boat  over  from  hurricane  deck  to  hold. 
In  fact,  to  be  bent  upon  a  thorough  tour  of  inspection. 

5.  The  factory  whistle  blew  the  hour  of  five,  hastily  we  loaded 
our  tools  on  the  work  train,  climbed  aboard,  and  were  carried  back 
to  our  welcome  suppers  and  beds. 

6.  Stevenson  has  written  several  stories  which  are  partic- 
ularly interesting  to  boys.  Perhaps  the  most  e.xciting  being  Treas- 
ure Island. 


Chapter  IX 
THE  sentence:  grammatical  errors 

41.  Reasons  for  Studying  Solecisms.  From  the 
definition  of  the  sentence  and  the  classification  of  its 
various  forms,  we  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  sole- 
cisms, or  errors  in  grammar.  For  it  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance to  be  able  to  tell  what  a  sentence  is,  if  we  go  on 
making  mistakes  in  grammar.  A  list  of  such  common 
solecisms  as  can  readily  be  classified  is  given  below. 
The  student  should  see  to  it  that  he  understands  the 
point  at  issue  in  each  case.  In  his  application  of  the 
rules  given  in  the  text,  he  will  be  helped  by  remembering 
two  general  principles  of  syntax: 

1.  The  part  of  speech  to  which  a  word  belongs  is 
settled  by  its  grammatical  construction ;  the  same  word 
may  at  one  time  be  a  verb,  at  another  an  adjective  or  a 
noun.  For  instance,  in  "Early  rising  is  agood  thing,"  "ris- 
ing" is  a  noun  used  as  a  simple  subject ;  in  "He  was  rising 
slowly  when  he  fired,"  it  is  a  verbal  adjective  used  with 
the  copula  "was"  to  form  the  simple  predicate;  in  "He 
is  a  rising  young  man,"  its  force  is  purely  adjectival. 

2,  A  group  of  words  may  be  grammatically  the 
equivalent  of  a  single  word.  For  example,  in  "To  do 
my  work  well,  is  my  ambition,"  the  infinitive  phrase 
"To  do  my  work  well"  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  "is"; 
that  is,  it  fills  the  place  of  a  noun  in  the  sentence.  Fail- 
ure to  remember  this  principle  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
solecisms.  For  instance,  "Excuse  me  being  here,"  is 
wrong,  because  "being  here"  is  structurally  a  noun,  and 
takes  an  adjective  modifier.  The  sentence  should  read, 
"Excuse  my  being  here." 

14S 
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42.  Nouns.  1.  Verbal  Nouns  Confused  with  Par- 
ticiples.— The  verbal  noun  in  "ing"  should  not  be  used 
as  if  it  were  a  participle.  In  "Julia's  mother  does  not 
approve  of  Julia  going  to  college,"  "going"  is  a  verbal 
noun,  and  "Julia"  should  be  replaced  by  the  possessive 
noun  (i.  e.,  the  adjective)  "Julia's."  A  similar  rule 
holds  for  pronouns;  "There  is  danger  of  him  missing  the 
train"  should  be,  "There  is  danger  of  his  missing  the 
train.'"  Scan  such  constructions  carefully  to  see 
whether  the  questionable  word  is  a  verb,  an  adjective, 
or  a  noun. 

2.  Errors  in  the  Possessive. — The  possessive  form  in 
"'s"  should  not  be  used  of  inanimate  objects.  To  speak 
of  the  "house's  roof,"  "the  hat's  top,"  "New  York's 
mayor,"  amounts  to  a  weak  and  objectionable  personi- 
fication of  neuter  nouns.  Say  "the  roof  of  the  house," 
"the  top  of  the  hat,"  "the  mayor  of  New  York."  Ex- 
ceptions are:  (a)  old  and  established  personifications, 
such  as  "the  ship's  side";  (b)  idiomatic  phrases,  such  as 
"for  mercy's  sake,"  "for  economy's  sake";  (c)  genitives 
of  measure,  such  as  "the  day's  work,"  "a  year's  pay,"  "a 
span's  breadth." 

Be  careful  to  place  the  apostrophe,  which  is  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  case,  where  it  belongs.  Do  not  write 
"Dicken's,"  "Jone's,"  etc.,  but  "Dickens's,"  "Jones's,"  etc. 

3.  Questions  of  Number . — Note  that  the  plurals  of 
"cargo,"  "negro,"  "hero,"  "volcano,"  and  a  few  other 
words  ending  in  "o,"  are  formed  by  adding  "es,"  not  "s." 

Some  words  have  but  one  form  for  singular  and  plural; 
e.  g.,       deer,         sheep,        swme,         trout,        salmon, 
"species"  (note  that  "specie"  is  a  totally  different  word) ; 
also    "pair,"    "brace,"    and     "dozen"    after   numerals. 
Some  words  have  no  plural  form;  e.  g.,   "necropolis," 


'The  construction  here  condemned  is  in  much  wider  and  better  use  in  England 
than  in  America. 
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"metropolis."  Names  of  diseases;  e.  g.,  "cholera"  and 
"small-pox,"  and  many  abstract  nouns;  e.  g.,  "luck," 
"fortitude,"  and  "wisdom"  are  not  usually  found  in  the 
plural.  Some  words  have  no  singular  form;  e.  g., 
"thanks,"  "antipodes,"  "gallows,"  "spectacles,"  etc. 
Some  words  plural  in  form  are  usually  treated  as 
singular;  e.  g.,  "ne\vs,"  "ethics,"  "poHtics,"  "athletics," 
"mathematics,"  "economics." 

Some  words  have  two  different  plurals  with  different 
meanings;  e.  g.,  "brother"  (brothers,  brethren),  "fish" 
(fish,  fishes),  "genius"  (geniuses,  genii),  "head"  (head, 
heads),  "index"  (indexes,  indices),  "people"  (people, 
peoples),  "sail"  (sail,  sails),  "shot"  (shot,  shots). 

Compound  words  in  which  the  two  parts  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  separate  words  form  their  plural  by  adding 
"s";e.  g.,  "handful,"  "cupful."  When  a  compound  noun  is 
clearly  separable  into  a  principal  part  and  a  subsequent 
modifying  word  or  phrase,  in  most  cases  only  the  prin- 
cipal word  adds  "s";  e.  g.,  "aid-de-camp"  (aids-de-camp), 
"  attorney  -  at  -  law  "  (attorneys -at -law),  "hanger-on" 
(hangers-on),  A  few  words  pluralize  both  parts;  e.  g., 
"man-servant,"  "woman-servant."  Note  that  "talis- 
man," "Brahman,"  "German,"  "Norman,"  "Mussul- 
man," and  "Ottoman,"  not  being  compounds  of  the 
English  "man,"  add  "s"  to  form  the  plural. 

Foreign  words  sometimes  retain  their  foreign  plural, 
sometimes  drop  the  foreign  plural  for  an  English  one, 
and  sometimes  have  both  a  foreign  and  an  English 
plural.  It  is  necessary  to  learn  the  facts  in  each 
case.  The  students  should  look  up  the  plurals  of  the 
following  words  in  a  good  dictionary  and  memorize  them : 

addendum  animalcule  appendix  bandit 

alumna  antithesis  automaton  basis 

alumnus  apparatus  axis  cherub 

analysis  apex  bacterium  crisis 
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curriculum 

formula 

nebula 

stratum 

datum 

fungus 

parenthesis 

tableau 

dictum 

genus 

phenomenon 

terminus 

ellipsis 

hypothesis 

radius 

thesis 

erratum 

larva 

seraph 

vertex 

focus 

memorandum 

series 

vortex 

43.  Pronouns.  1.  Errors  in  Case. — Unlike  the 
English  noun,  the  English  pronoun  has  still  enough 
inflection  to  produce  frequent  errors  in  case.  The  un- 
educated man  says,  "Me  and  him  is  here."  Even  from 
persons  of  some  education,  we  often  hear  such  expressions 
as  "Between  you  and  I,"  "If  I  were  him,"  "I  don't  know 
whom  you  are."  These  errors  result  from  a  failure  to 
observe  the  grammatical  relation  of  the  pronoun  to  the 
verb  or  preposition  with  which  it  belongs.  For  example, 
"I  could  not  punish  the  boy,  who  I  saw  to  be  a  cripple," 
is  wrong,  because  the  relative  "who,"  being  the  subject 
of  the  infinitive  "to  be,"  should  be  in  the  objective  case. 

Note  that  there  is  no  apostrophe  in  the  possessive 
case  of  pronouns;  do  not  write  "it's,"  "her's,"  "their's," 
"your's,"  "who'se." 

2.  ''Some"  for  ''somewhat^ — The  pronoun  "some" 
is  often  incorrectly  used  for  the  adverb  "somewhat." 
"He  is  some  better"  should  be  "He  is  somewhat  better." 

3.  Faulty  Reference. — Pronouns  should  refer  gram- 
matically to  the  words  to  which  they  refer  in  sense.  In 
"No  doubt  Banquo  was  ambitious,  but  it  did  not  master 
him  as  it  did  Macbeth,"  the  first  "it"  is  improperly  used, 
because  "it,"  a  pronoun,  may  not  refer  grammatically  to 
"ambitious,"  an  adjective. 


44.  Verbs.  1.  Mistakes  in  the  Principal  Parts  of 
Verbs. — The  use  of  a  past  tense  for  a  present,  of  a  past 
participle  for  an  indicative  verb,  and  of  a  wrongly 
formed  part  of  the  verb,  are  errors  too  gross  to  need 
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much  comment.  Yet  one  often  hears  "He  done  it  well," 
"He  come  into  the  room,"  and  "It  bust  (or  bursted) 
open."  The  student  should  memorize  the  principal  parts 
of  "do,"  "come,"  "begin,"  "bid,"  "burst,"  "get,"  "lie," 
"lay,"  "sit,"  "set."  Note  that  "hadn't  ought,"  for  "ought 
not  to,"  is  incorrecf.  "Ought"  which  in  "hadn't  ought," 
is  incorrectly  used  as  a  past  participle,  is  properly  a 
finite  verb  only  in  the  present  or  the  p^ast  tense. 

2.  Hanging  Participles. — English  usage  allows  some 
absolute  constructions;  e.  g.,  "Generally  speaking,  the 
case  is  this,"  and,  "The  king  being  occupied  in  another 
part  of  the  kingdom,  the  commander-in-chief  settled 
the  matter."  But  such  sentences  as  "Looking  out  of 
the  window,  it  was  a  fine  day"  are  inadmissible;  "looking 
out  of  the  window"  cannot  logically  modify  "it"  in  this 
sentence.  An  antecedent  for  "looking"  must  be  provided; 
e.  g.,  "Looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
fine  day."  Participles  used  without  any  antecedent  are 
called  "loose,"  "dangling,"  or  "hanging"  participles. 

3.  The  Split  Infinitive. — The  insertion  of  a  word 
between  "to,"  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  and  the  verb 
itself,  as  in  "to  swiftly  run,"  is  often  called  a  solecism. 
It  is,  however,  not  really  an  error  in  grammar,  and  is  to 
be  objected  to  only  when  it  produces  clumsiness,  as 
in  "The  pilgrims  decide  to  each  tell  two  tales"  and  "we 
hope  to  soon  and  completely  settle  the  matter." 

4.  The  Use  of  the  Indicative  for  the  Subjunctive.— 
English  has  lost  so  many  of  its  inflectional  endings  that 
the  distinction  between  the  indicative  and  the  subjunc- 
tive is  nearly  gone.  Indeed,  only  the  present  subjunc- 
tive of  the  verb  "to  be"  shows  the  subjunctive  form  in 
all  three  persons.  In  the  past  subjunctive  of  "to  be," 
and  in  both  subjunctive  tenses  of  all  other  verbs,  the 
only  differences  in  form  from  the  indicative  are  in  the 
second    and   third  person  singular;  for  instance,  "Thou 
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goest,"  and  "He  goes"  are  the  indicatives  of  "to  go,"  and 
"If  thou  go,"  and  "If  he  go,"  are  the  subjunctives.  Yet 
there  remains  a  distinction  in  meaning  which  it  is  well 
to  preserve.  When  the  condition  is  one  contrary  to  fact, 
the  subjunctive  form  should  be  used;  write  "If  I  were 
you,"  not  "If  I  was  you."  On  the  other  hand,  when 
"if"  introduces  a  supposition  conceived  of  as  an  actual 
fact,  use  the  indicative;  write  "If  it  is  bad  to  spend  money 
loosely,  it  is  equally  bad  to  spend  time  loosely."  It 
must  be  noticed  further  that  there  is  a  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  the  present  and  the  past  subjunctive,  "If 
it  be  right"  implies  that  it  is  possibly  right;  "If  it  were 
right"  implies  that  it  is  probably  not  right.  The  ques- 
tion is  entirely  one  of  meaning. 

The  subjunctive  is  seldom  improperly  used  for  the 
indicative,  but  the  indicative  is  often  used  when  the 
subjunctive  would  be  the  more  correct  form. 

5.  Mistakes  in  tense. — To  change  from  the  past  to 
the  historical  present  within  a  sentence  is  objectionable; 
do  not  write,  "She  went  her  way  in  silence  and  no  one 
takes  notice  of  her." 

The  tenses  of  the  subordinate  verb  and  of  the  com- 
plementary infinitive  are  determined  by  the  relation  of 
these  verbs  to  the  main  verb.  For  instance,  "We  should 
destroy  all  the  good  we  have  done,  if  we  follow  his 
advice,"  is  wrong,  because  "should"  goes  with  the  past 
subjunctive,  "shall"  with  the  present  subjunctive  (or 
the  present  indicative  in  "if"  clauses).  The  sentence 
should  be  either,  "We  should  destroy,  ...  if  we  fol- 
lowed," or,  "We  shall  destroy,  ...  if  we  follow." 
Again,  the  complementary  infinitive  in,  "Had  he  In- 
formed himself  beforehand,  he  would  not  have  needed 
to  have  taken  so  much  trouble,"  should  be  the  present 
infinitive  "to  take,"  because  taking  the  trouble  is  sub- 
sequent in  time  to  "have  needed." 
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45.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs.  1.  ''These''  and 
''those''  for  "this"  and  "that."— "These"  and  "those"  are 
plural;  "this"  and  "that,"  singular.  With  "kind," 
"class,"  "species"  (as  a  singular),  "genus,"  "sort,"  and 
all  other  collective  nouns  singular  in  form,  the  use  of 
"these"  or  "those"*is  incorrect.  Say  "this  kind,"  "that 
kind,"  '-this  class,"  "that  class,"  "this  sort,"  "that  sort." 

2.  The  Use  of  the  Superlative  for  the  Comparative.— 
The  comparative  form  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  should 
be  used  when  there  are  only  two  objects,  and  hence  only 
one  possible  difference  in  degree.  "Of  her  two  tall  sons, 
the  youngest  is  the  tallest,"  should  be  "Of  her  two  tall 
sons,  the  younger  is  the  taller."  "Between  Southern 
California  and  Florida,  there  is  not  much  to  choose,  but 
Southern  California  has  the  most  equable  climate," 
should  be  "Between  Southern  California  and  Florida 
there  is  not  much  to  choose,  but  Southern  California  has 
the  more  equable  climate."  Similarly,  do  not  speak  of 
"the  last  of  two,"  since  "last"  is  superlative;  say  "the 
latter,"  or  "the  second." 

3.  "Hardly"  "scarcely"  "but"  and  "only"  with  a 
Negative. — "He  couldn't  speak  hardly,"  "He  couldn't  do 
it  scarcely,"  "He  hadn't  but  two  dollars,"  and  "He 
hadn't  only  one  coat,"  are  incorrect.  The  four  words 
mentioned  are  negative  adverbs.  To  add  "not"  to 
them  makes  a  double  negative. 

4.  Adjectives  Used  for  Adverbs,  and  Vice  Versa. — In 
English,  adjectives  modify  nouns,  and  adverbs  modify 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs.  Yet  "real"  for 
"very" — e.  g.,  "He's  real  good  to  me" — though  incor- 
rect, is  common.  Again,  when  an  adjective  ends  in  "y" 
(or  "ly"),  the  careless  often  use  it  as  an  adverb,  as  in 
"He  dresses  well  but  not  gaudy,"  and,  "He  spoke  very 
silly."  On  the  other  hand,  the  adverb  "near-by"  is 
often  improperly  used  as  an  adjective;  e.  g.,  "The 
near-by  store  is  the  better  one." 
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The  commonest  improper  use  of  the  adverb  is  its 
substitution  for  a  predicate  adjective.  We  should  write 
"The  rose  smells  sweet,"  not  "sweetly,"  because  in  this 
sentence  "sweet"  does  not  modify  the  verb,  but  the  noun; 
it  does  not  describe  the  action  of  smelling,  but  a  quality 
of  the  rose,  and  hence  must  be  an  adjective.  Similarly, 
we  say  "He  feels  gentle"  because  "He  feels  gently" 
means  that  he  performs  the  action  of  feeling  in  a  gentle 
manner.^ 

The  verbs  "be"  and  "become"  in  their  intransitive 
use  always  take  a  predicate  adjective.  Among  those 
which,  according  to  the  meaning,  take  either  a  predicate 
adjective  or  an  adverb,  are  "grow,"  "get,"  "turn,"  "re- 
mam,  stay,  contmue,  seem,  appear,  look, 
"sound,"  "smell,"  "feel,"  "taste,"  "stand,"  "sit,"  etc' 

46.  Lack  of  Agreement  in  Number.  1.  Subject 
and  Predicate. —  (a).  The  subject  and  the  predicate 
should  agree  in  number.'  Hence,  "We  was,"  and  "You 
was,"  are  wrong.  One  very  common  form  of  this  error  is 
"He  don't";  remember  that  "don't"  is  not  a  contraction 
of  "does  not,"  but  of  "do  not." 

(b)  When  a  singular  subject  is  separated  from  its  verb 
by  a  plural  word,  it  is  easy  to  slip  into  the  error  of  mak- 
ing the  verb  plural;  e.  g.,  "The  state  of  affairs  are  such 
that  we  ought  to  protest."  In  revising  written  work, 
always  look  carefully  at  long  sentences  to  see  that  the 
verb  and  the  subject,  be  it  noun  or  pronoun,  agree  in 
number. 


'In  "I'm  not  feeling  well"  and  "His  coat  looks  well  on  him,"  "well"  is  an 
adjective. 

2  Whitney,  in  Iiis  Essentials  of  English  Grammar  (page  160),  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  with  verbs  of  motion  and  condition  "the  qualifying  force  of  the  predi- 
cate adjective  is  very  often  really  distributed  between  the  subject  and  the  verb"; 
e.  g.,  "He  stands  firm,"  "The  sun  shines  bright,"  "He  comes  running."  "An 
adjective  thus  used,"  he  says,  "may  be  distinguished  as  an  adverbial  predicate." 

5  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  nouns  which  are  really  parts  of  the  same 
idea,  English  usage  allows  the  use  of  a  singular  verb.     Kipling's 

"The  shouting  and  the  tumult  dies" 
is  a  case  in  point.     But  the  student  may  well  disregard  such  subtleties  for  the 
present. 
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(c.)  A  parenthetical  phrase  coming  after  a  singular 
subject  frequently  leads  one  into  the  error  of  using  a 
plural  verb  incorrectly.  In  the  sentence,  "The  presi- 
dent, with  all  his  cabinet,  are  here,"  "with  all  his  cabi- 
net" is  an  adjective  phrase;  it  has  no  influence  on  the 
number  of  the  subject,  and  "are"  should  be  "is." 

(d.).  A  collective  noun  takes  a  plural  verb  when  the 
group  indicated  by  the  noun  is  considered  as  a  collection 
of  individual  objects;  it  takes  a  singular  verb  when  the 
collection  of  objects  is  considered  as  forming  one  unit. 
Both  of  the  following  sentences  are  right:  "The  aud- 
ience was  held  by  the  tragedian's  art  as  if  it  were  one 
man.  When  he  ceased,  his  audience  were  free  to  go 
their  ways."  It  is  not  correct  to  write  "The  audience 
was  held  by  the  tragedian's  art  as  if  they  were  one  man." 

(e.)  "Either ...  or,"  and  "neither ...  nor,"  used  as  dis- 
tributive conjunctions,  require  a  singular  verb;  e.  g., 
"Neither  Mr.  White  nor  Mr.  Brown  is  in  the  office." 

(f.)  When  the  words  "each,"  "either,"  and  "neither" 
are  used  as  pronouns,  they  take  singular  verbs;  e.  g., 
"Each  of  the  men  is  ready  to  go;  neither  has  the  proper 
equipment."  "None"  (originally  "no  one"),  and  "all", 
may  be  either  singular  or  plural;  e.  g.,  "All  is  done,  and 
now  all  of  us  are  ready." 

2.  Pronoun  and  Antecedent. —  (a.)  Every  singular 
antecedent,  whether  noun  or  pronoun,  makes  necessary 
a  singular  relative  pronoun.  Hence,  "Neither  Mr.  White 
nor  Mr.  Brown  was  in  their  offtce"  is  wrong.  Note  that 
"each,"  "everyone,"  "anyone,"  "someone,"  and  "some- 
body" are  singular;  we  write  "Everyone  gave  his  mite 
freely,"  and  "It  sounded  as  if  somebody  was  breathing 
hard  through  his  nose."  Conversely,  every  plural 
antecedent  necessitates  a  plural  pronoun  and  a  plural 
verb;  e.  g.,  "His  lecture  was  one  of  the  weakest  that  have 
been  heard  in  this  hall."     Here  "lectures"  is  understood 
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after  "weakest,"  and  hence  "that"  and  "have"  must 
be  plural. 

(b.)  "Either"  cannot  properly  be  used  for  "any," 
in  plural  use  or  "neither"  for  "none,"  because  "either" 
and  "neither"  are  singular.  When  only  two  objects  are 
mentioned,  "either"  or  "neither"  is  used ;  when  more  than 
two,  "any"  or  "none."  The  following  sentences  are  right: 
"Either  of  the  two  men  could  have  taken  any  of  the  three 
courses;  they  took  none  of  them,  but  remained  inactive. 
Neither  of  the  two  men  is  excusable."  Had  it  been  "any 
of  the  two  men  could"  or  "took  neither  of  them,"  the 
sentences  would  have  been  incorrect. 

47.  False  Correlations  of  the  Double  Conjunctions. 

Thecorrect  pairs  of  conjunctive  particles  are  "either  .  .  . 
or,"  and  "neither  .  .  .  nor."  It  is  wrong  to  write,  as 
Dryden  does,  "For  they  who  have  never  heard  of  you 
can  neither  love  or  hate  you." 

48.  Omission  of  Necessary  Words.  Words  neces- 
sary to  the  construction  are  sometimes  omitted.  Often, 
the  word  omitted  is  found  in  the  sentence  as  a  part  of 
some  other  word;  e.  g.,  "He  used  to  go  nutting  every 
fall,  and  at  times  got  a  good  many;"  to  correct  the 
sentence  insert  "nuts"  after  "many."  Sometimes 
the  predicate  verb  is  omitted,  as  in  "The  trouble 
with  the  American  student,  he  doesn't  get  enough 
work  to  do,"  which  should  read,  "The  trouble  with 
the  American  student  is  that  he  doesn't  get  enough 
work  to  do."  Sometimes  a  phrase  (usually  a  prepositional 
phrase)  is  omitted;  "He  greets  everyone  with  the  same 
pleasant  smile  he  greets  us"  should  be,  "He  greets  every- 
one with  the  same  pleasant  smile  with  which  he  greets 
us."  A  fourth  variety  of  this  error  consists  in  the 
improper  omission  of  "a"  or  "the."      When   a   phrase 
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contains  two  nouns  referring  to  two  distinct  objects,  as 
"the  boy  and  the  dog,"  or  two  adjectives  which  make 
it  evident  that  there  is  a  second  noun  understood,  as  in 
"an  old  and  a  young  woman,"  use  the  article  before 
each  noun  or  adjective.  On  the  other  hand,  when, 
as  miay  be  the  case  with  "the  cashier  and  teller," 
you  mean  that  one  person  holds  both  offices,  omit  the 
article  before  the  second  noun. 

49.  Mixed  Constructions.  Improper  changes  of 
construction  within  the  sentence  occur  frequently;  e.  g., 
"First  the  design  of  the  desired  object  is  cut  upon  a 
small  steel  block,  and  then  heat  this  block  to  a  cherry- 
red  heat  and  plunge  it  into  cold  water."  Here  the 
first  clause  is  in  the  passive  voice,  the  second  in  the 
imperative.  The  sentence  may  be  corrected  in  several 
ways;  e.  g.,  "First  cut  the  design  of  the  desired  object 
upon  a  small  block  of  steel;  then  heat  this  block  to  a 
cherry-red  heat,  and  plunge  it  into  cold  water";  or, 
"First  the  design  of  the  desired  object  is  cut  upon  a 
small  block  of  steel,  and  then  this  block  is  heated  to  a 
cherry-red  heat  and  plunged  into  cold  water."  The 
following  sentence,  explaining  how  football  players  are 
placed  upon  the  field,  is  another  case  in  point:  "The 
opposing  side  scatters  its  men  so  that  each  one  has  a 
certain  part  of  the  field  to  guard,  and  in  order  to  be  in 
position  to  catch  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked."  The  first 
of  these  descriptive  statements  is  a  clause,  the  second 
an  infinitive  phrase.  The  sentence  may  be  corrected  as 
follows:  "The  opposing  side  scatters  its  men  so  that  each 
one  has  a  certain  part  of  the  field  to  guard  and  is  in  position 
to  catch  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked."  A  third  example 
follows:  "Unity  in  the  paragraph  demands  that  the 
paragraph  have  but  one  main  thought,  and  all  other 
thoughts   introduced  to   be  plainly   subordinate  to  this 
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one."  Here  "that  the  paragraph  should  have  but  one 
main  thought"  is  a  noun  clause,  object  of  "demands"; 
"all  other  thoughts  introduced  to  be  plainly  subordinate 
to  this  one,"  is  an  infinitive  phrase  which  cannot  gram- 
matically modify  "demand."  The  sentence  should 
read:  "Unity  in  the  paragraph  demands  that  the  para- 
graph have  but  one  main  thought,  and  that  all  other 
thoughts  introduced  be  plainly  subordinate  to  this  one." 

50.  Double  Subject  and  Object.  The  sentence, 
"John,  who  was  here  just  now,  he  went  to  town  to  buy  a 
hat,"  is  ungrammatical  because  of  the  double  subject. 
In  the  following  sentence  occurs  the  similar  fault  of  the 
use  of  a  double  object;  "The  snake,  however,  was  fur- 
nished with  very  formidable  fangs  which  we  lifted  up 
(for  they  fold  down  when  not  used),  and  cut  them  off." 

51.  Errors  in  the  Use  of  Connectives.  "And,"  right- 
ly employed,  connects  two  ideas  of  equal  grammatical 
rank.  In  such  sentences  as,  "There  were  several  cart- 
loads of  bricks  dumped  on  the  lawn  and  which  had  to 
be  sorted,"  "and"  should  be  omitted.  "Like"  must  not 
be  used  as  an  equivalent  of  "as  if";  do  not  say  "It 
looks  like  I  ought  to  go  home." 

Exercise  IX 

I.  Define  the  term  "solecism."  Look  up  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word. 

II.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: 

1.  I  wanted  to  see  the  play. 

2.  To  arrive  late  at  the  dinner  seemed  unpardonable. 

3.  After  going  the  rounds,  the  watch  turned  in. 

4.  That  horse  is  going  still. 

5 .  Having  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  refrained  from  replying. 

6.  The  work  was  very  well  done. 
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7.  Here  is  the  very  man  we  were  looking  for. 

8.  Diamond  me  no  diamonds,  prize  me  no  prizes. 
For  my  prize  is  death. 

9.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

10.     He  looked  with  a  wavering  glance  at  his  questioners. 

III.  To  what  part  of  speech  do  the  italicized 
phrases  and  clauses  in  each  of  the  following  sentences 
belong? 

1.  When  our  tasks  for  the  day  were  over,  we  enjoyed  the  rest 
and  peace  of  a  quiet  evening  by  the  fireside. 

2.  They  are  waiting  for  the  day  when  some  great  man  shall  lead 
them  out  of  bondage. 

3.  Take  the  road  to  the  left. 

4.  Take  the  road  which  leads  to  the  left. 

5.  That  he  is  innocent  has  by  no  means  been  proved. 

6.  No  one  knows  that  you  have  been  here. 

7.  Who  it  was  that  gave  the  command  has  not  been  discovered. 

8.  This  may  be  easy  in  theory,  but  it  is  very  difficult  in  practice. 

IV.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  No  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  you  coming  at  this  hour. 

2.  The  possibility  of  it  having  been  lost  had  not  occurred  to  us. 

3.  When  he  spoke  of  me  being  responsible  for  their  good 
fortune,  I  was  overcome  with  embarrassment. 

4.  The  mere  thought  of  father  running  such  great  risks  filled 
all  the  family  with  terror. 

5.  The  part  of  the  story  that  tells  of  Silas  finding  the  little 
girl  Eppie  in  his  cottage  has  always  been  the  most  interesting  to  me. 

6.  There  is  no  danger  of  him  seeing  us. 

V.  Cite  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  possessive 
form  in  '"s"  should  not  be  used  of  inanimate  objects. 
Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  yacht,  with  it's  port  rail  submerged,  seemed  about  to 
tip  over. 

2.  We  knew  that  we  were  a  long  way's  from  home,  but  we  had 
no  idea  just  where  we  were. 
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3.  He  signed  the  letter  "Your's  truly,  John  W.  Wise." 

4.  After  an  hours  brisk  walking,  we  came  to  a  deep,  shady  pine 
woods. 

5.  Until  I  attended  that  family  reunion,  I  had  no  idea  there 
were  so  many  Jone's. 

6.  The  fact's  importance  completely  escaped  me. 

7.  The  hunter  kept  the  fox's  tail  for  a  trophy. 

8.  The  Percy's  are  one  of  the  most  noted  families  in  North- 
umbrla. 

9.  I  could  not  see  the  manager,  for  he  had  just  gone  away  on  a 
three  weeks  vacation. 

10.  Kipling's  story.  The  Brushwood  Boy,  is  in  the  volume 
entitled  The  Days  Work. 

1 1 .  Dicken's  stories  are  full  of  humor. 

12.  The  barn's  floor  must  be  relaid  at  once. 

VI.  How  are  the  plurals  of  "cargo,"  "hero,"*  etc., 
formed?  Cite  some  words  which  have  but  one  form  for 
both  singular  and  plural;  some  which  have  no  plural 
form;  some  which  have  no  singular  form;  some  which 
have  two  plurals  with  different  meanings.  Are  "ethics," 
"athletics,"  etc.,  usually  treated  as  singular  or  plural? 
Give  the  plurals  of  "handful,"  "cupful,"  "aid-de-camp," 
"attorney-at-law,"  "man-servant."  Cite  some  compound 
nouns  that  form  their  plurals  by  adding  "s"  to  the 
whole  word;  cite  some  compound  nouns  that  pluralize 
the  first  word  only;  some  that  pluralize  both  words. 
Give  the  plurals  of  "talisman"  and  "Mussulman."  Give 
the  plurals  of  the  foreign  words  listed  in  section  42,  3. 
Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  data. 

2.  He  drank  three  cupsful  of  cold  water  in  succession. 

3.  Both  men  were  aid-de-camps  to  General  Lee. 

4.  This  phenomena  was  observed  by  the  astronomers  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

5.  The  sheriff  and  several  deputys  went  out  in  search  of  the 
offender. 

6.  The  combined  force  of  the  allys  proved  sufficient  to  win 
the  victory. 

7 .  There  are  several  interesting  old  folioes  on  his  library  shelves. 
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VII.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  use  of  pronouns  in  the 
following  sentences,  giving  your  reasons  for  the  changes: 

1.  The  early  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  lasted  from  about 
40  B.  C.  to  410  A.  D.,  but  they  left  behind  them  in  all  that  time 
only  six  words. 

2.  In  paragraphing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  coherence;  that 
is,  in  going  from  ontf  paragraph  to  another,  they  must  be  con- 
nected in  thought. 

N,  3.     I   was  very   hopeful   for  a  time,  but  it  soon  gave  way  to 
despair. 

VIII.  What  is  a  "hanging"  participle?  Give  the 
principal  parts  of  "do,"  "come,"  "begin,"  "bid,"  "lie," 
"lay,"  "sit,"  "set."  Correct  errors  in  the  use  of  verbs 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  When  a  person  like  you  are  once  determined  to  have  a 
thing,  I've  noticed  that  he  usually  gets  it. 

2.  A  battleship,  accompanied  by  a  small  fleet  of  torpedo 
boats,  have  just  sailed  into  the  harbor. 

3.  Each  one  of  them  were  trying  to  hide  the  danger  from  the 
others. 

4.  This  new  station  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  that  has  been 
erected  in  the  city  during  the  last  ten  years. 

5 .  When  once  the  team  has  got  their  spirit  roused,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  defeat. 

6.  Neither  the  governor  of  the  state  nor  the  mayor  of  the  city 
favor  the  scheme  for  a  new  charter. 

7.  If  you  was  only  going  to  New  York  instead  of  to  Chicago, 
I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 

8.  If  the  audience  are  pleased  with  the  play,  let  it  signify  its 
approval  by  applause. 

IX.  Give  the  present  and  the  past  subjunctive  of 
"to  be,"  "to  win,"  and  "to  walk."  What  distinction  in 
meaning  is  there  between  the  indicative  and  the  sub- 
junctive? Between  the  present  and  the  past  subjunc- 
tive? In  which  of  the  following  sentences  should  an 
indicative  be  replaced  by  a  subjunctive? 
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1.  If  the  ship  appeared  off  the  point  during  the  daylight  hours, 
it  was  undoubtedly  seen  by  someone. 

2.  If  there  was  only  a  lighthouse  on  these  rocks,  there  would 
be  no  cause  for  fear  even  at  night. 

3.  A  man  can  hardly  help  wishing  he  was  wealthy  when  he 
sees  so  much  wealth  about  him. 

4.  If  he  was  one  of  us,  he  would  make  his  allegiance  known. 

5.  Oh,  that  he  was  with  us  now,  to  give  us  his  wise  counsel. 

6.  We  tried  to  discover  if  there  was  anyone  listening. 

7.  If  there  was  blue  in  the  heavens,  there  was  still  more  blue 
in  the  water. 

X.  What  are  the  rules  governing  the  tenses  of  com- 
plementary infinitives  and  of  subordinate  verbs  in  com- 
plex sentences?  Which  of  the  following  sentences  are 
correct?     Rewrite  the  incorrect  ones. 

1.  Peggy,  for  her  part,  would  have  liked  to  have  shown  her 
turban  and  bird  of  paradise  at  the  ball. 

2.  He  would  not  have  needed  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble 
if  he  had  informed  himself  beforehand.  / 

3.  It  would  have  been  a  cruel  thing  to  have  done  to  have 
turned  a  deserving  man  away  frQip  the  door. 

4.  A  week  later,  though  I  would  have  given  much  to  have 
avoided  it,  I  met  on  the  road  to  the  Mussulman  burying-ground. 
Imam  Din.  ^.^, 

5.  It  would  be  worthless,  if  we  do  so. 

6.  We  shall  not  succeed  if  we  do  not  grant  his  wish. 

7.  We  should  lose  the  fruits  of  our  past  endeavors,  if  we  run 
counter  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

8.  They  would  like  to  have  asked  him  questions  about 
himself. 

9.  She  would  not  have  even  wanted  to  have  done  such  a  thing 
if  she  had  known  the  effect. 

XI.  Why  is  "these  kind"  regarded  as  ungrammat- 
ical?  Why  is  "He  is  the  richest  of  the  two  men"  wrong? 
Correct  improper  uses  of  adjectives  or  adverbs  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.     You  couldn't  hardly  tell  which  direction  to  go  in  next. 
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2.  It  seemed  real  cold  when  we  first  dipped  into  the  water, 
but  after  the  first  shock  we  felt  warm  enough. 

3.  A  collector  is  very  fortunate  if  he  can  get  one  of  these  sort 
of  coins  for  his  collection. 

4.  The  exploring  party  returned  near  dead  with  exposure. 

5.  It  was  not  difiicult  to  see  which  was  the  best,  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  the  play. 

6.  He  particularly  dislikes  to  see  anyone  dress  loud. 

7.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  heavy  he  walks? 

8.  He  hadn't  only  one  brother. 

9.  The  near-by  bank  is  the  one  I  put  my  money  in. 

XII.  What  is  a  predicate  adjective?  When  should 
a  predicate  adjective  be  used?  Mention  some  verbs 
which,  according  to  the  meaning,  take  either  a  predi- 
cate adjective  or  an  adverb.  In  which  of  the  following 
sentences  should  the  adverb  be  replaced  by  an  adjective? 

1.  The  air  from  the  rose  garden  smells  sweetly. 

2.  The  rock  felt  harshly  under  my  touch. 

3.  Such  a  speech  sounds  very  uncharitably,  and  yet  I  know 
that  she  is  a  kindly  woman. 

4.  The  dog  acted  strangely;  he  could  not  have  been  familiar 
with  the  house. 

5.  The  dog  acted  strangely;  he  ran  hither  and  thither,  made 
short  circles  now  and  then,  and  all  the  time  howled  loudly. 

XIII.  Give  the  rule  for  deciding  the  number  of 
collective  nouns.  What  should  be  the  number  of  the 
verb  after  "either"  or  "neither,"  used  as  distributive 
conjunctions?  What  should  be  the  number  of  the  verb 
with  "each,"  "either,"  or  "neither,"  as  pronouns?  Give 
the  rule  for  the  agreement  of  pronoun  and  antecedent. 
Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Any  one  who  could  keep  their  presence  of  mind  in  such 
confusion  and  uproar,  must  have  pretty  steady  nerves. 

2.  No  one  could  see  that  either  of  them  were  the  worse  for 
their  plunge  in  the  icy  water. 

3.  This  is  the  time  for  the  team  to  show  its  spirit  if  they  ever 
showed  it  in  their  life. 
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4.  Neither  the  fresh  spring  morning  nor  the  hope  of  relief 
from  without  the  walls  have  any  cheering  eflfect  now  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

5.  The  speaker  exhorted  each  one  of  his  hearers  to  cast  their 
vote  as  their  conscience  dictated,  regardless  of  their  party  interests. 

'    6.  No  one  in  their  senses  could  have  acted  so. 

V     7.  Let  the  mob  refrain  from  its  violent  acts  and  return  to  their 
homes. 

8.  If  any  here  would  not  be  a  freeman,  let  them  speak. 

XIV.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  A  person  of  that  character  will  be  neither  for  or  against 
you  openly. 

2 .  A  true  patriot  neither  acts  or  thinks  disloyally. 

3.  The  governor  seems  to  us  neither  a  shrewd  politician  or  an 
honest  man. 

XV.  Insert  articles  where  needed  in  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  He  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  my  earliest  youth,  the 
guide  and  counselor  of  my  later  years. 

2.  There  was  considerable  friction  between  the  president  and 
largest  stockholders  of  the  company. 

3.  Years  have  softened  the  memory  of  conflict  between  the 
Blue  and  Gray. 

4.  The  old  man,  with  his  old-fashioned  manners  and  his  keen 
interest  in  modern  progress,  seemed  like  a  link  between  the  past 
and  present. 

5.  They  unfurled  the  blue  and  crimson  banners  to  the  breeze. 

XVI.  Supply  the  words  necessary  to  complete  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  In  this  play  the  lady  represents  Beauty  and  Pride,  while 
the  man  Strength  and  Valor. 

2.  The  speaker  concluded  his  oration  in  very  much  the  same 
manner  he  began  it. 

3.  You  can  really  get  upstairs  more  quickly  by  walking  than 
the  elevator. 

4.  The  parts  can  be  put  together  more  satisfactorily  by  hand 
than  machinery. 
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5.  There   was   a   stranger   asked   for  you   at   the   house   this 
morning. 

6.  This  was  a  problem  which  when  he  had  once  set  his  mind  to 
he  became  completely  absorbed  in. 

7.  The  prince  was  a  person  whom  if  you  had  once  seen  at  the 
head  of  his  troop  you  could  never  forget. 

8.  A  recent  writeij.  has  shown  a  very  few  persons  who  are 
arrested  on  criminal  charges  are  brought  to  justice. 

9.  The  poet  was  a  strange  and  dreamy  temperament. 

10.  The  actor  spoke  in  low  tones  and  rapidly  increasing 
e.xcitement. 

11.  If  you  were  on  the  shore  and  he  in  the  boat,  he  must  have 
known  you  were  there. 

12.  To  have  heard  that  voice  once  and  now  no  longer  is  the 
great  sorrow  of  our  lives. 

13.  It  snows  a  good  deal  and  remains  on  the  ground  a  month 
at  a  time. 

14.  You  look  out  for  him,  and  that  he  doesn't  run  any  foolish 
risks. 

XVII.  Point  out  and  correct  the  errors  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  By  placing  on  file  with  us  a  description  of  your  present 
position,  salary,  opportunities,  evidences  of  your  work,  photo- 
graph, and  a  few  strong  references,  and  under  what  conditions 
you  would  make  a  change,  this  agency  feels  confident  it  can  be  of 
service  to  you. 

2.  Instead  of  having  a  desirable  effect  upon  the  boys,  this 
school  has  a  decidedly  opposite  one;  instead  of  sending  the  boy  out 
into  the  world  a  better  lad,  he  leaves  the  school  more  dishonest 
than  before. 

3.  The  bill  calls  for  a  board  of  three  men  salaried  at  $3,000 
per  annum,  who  should  have  absolute  control  of  the  police  depart- 
ment and  in  addition  to  control  the  distribution  of  all  licenses. 

4.  Besides  posing  as  seamen,  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
borders  offer  unparalleled  advantages  to  the  wily  Chinaman  who 
wants  to  enter  the  United  States. 

5.  We  came  to  the  bank  of  a  little  stream,  which  at  this  place 
fell  sharply  over  the  rocks,  and  then  it  ran  rippling  merrily  into  a 
broad,  deep  pool  below. 

6.  We  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  vacation  that  shall  be 
perfectly  free  from  labor  and  anxiety  and  to  restore  us  completely 
to  health  and  strength. 
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XVIII.  Correct  the  errors  in  subjects  and  objects 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  he  first  went  to  Philadelphia,  he 
walked  down  the  street  eating  a  great,  puffy  roll. 

2.  The  other  struggling  swimmer,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  to  an 
open  place  in  the  bushes,  I  threw  him  a  line  and  drew  him  to  shore. 

3.  There  was  a  guard  at  the  door,  who  if  any  one  asked  him  a 
question,  he  was  not  permitted  to  reply. 

4.  The  manager  was  the  kind  of  man  that  he  never  expected  to 
tell  the  men  under  him  how  to  do  things;  he  expected  them  to  know. 

XIX.  Recast  the  following  sentences,  giving  rea- 
sons for  the  changes: 

1 .  It  was  a  good  sermon,  and  having  one  of  the  most  impressive 
morals  that  I  ever  heard  presented  to  a  congregation. 

2.  It  was  a  pleasant  party,  and  which  was  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  young  people  I  knew. 

3.  The  retired  senator  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  living  on 
a  fine  estate,  but  who  had  very  little  influence  on  any  of  the  best 
townspeople. 

XX.  The  sentences  which  follow  illustrate  most 
of  the  solecisms  mentioned  in  the  text  and  some  not 
there  mentioned.  Point  out  the  solecisms;  show  why 
they  are  solecisms;  correct  the  sentences. 

1.  He  and  his  wife  had  a  little  quarrel  over  whom  was  to 
check  up  the  monthly  bills. 

2.  Throughout  the  entire  city  but  few  cases  have  been  found 
where  the  greatest  care  consistent  with  its  use  is  not  given  to  eleva- 
tors in  constant  operation. 

3.  If  anybody  will  pay  for  their  own  telescope,  and  resolve 
another  nebula,  we  cackle  over  the  discernment  as  if  it  were  our  own. 
— -  4.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  judges  that  has  ever  been  on  the 
supreme  court  bench. 

5.  Neither  the  American  or  the  Englishman  is  so  likely  to 
understand  good  music  as  the  German  or  the  Italian. 

-'  6.     He  acts  like  he  was  discouraged  by  the  recent  failure. 
7.     We  knew  we  were  a  long  way's  from  home,  but  couldn't 
hardly  tell  just  where. 
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8.  Everything  was  much  different  then  than  it  is  now. 

9.  Our  guide,  as  soon  as  he  was  certain  he  had  lost  the  trail, 
he  called  a  halt  and  began  to  prepare  the  camp  for  the  night. 

^  10.     John  don't  know  as  he  cares  to  go. 

11.  Yesterday  while  at  breakfast  a  boy  of  twelve  came  and 
knocked  at  our  door. 

.12.  Far  from  the. ragged  crowd  of  the  usual  gallery  "rush," 
the  gallery  patrons  of  %rand  opera  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
cultured  class. 

■  13.     A  slight  illness  has,  and  I  fear  will,  confine  me  to  my  room 

for  a  few  days. 

14.  We  mustn't  crack  Caddy's  head  any  more  than  it  is. 

15.  She  hadn't  but  two  hours  to  wait. 

16.  The  loss  would  not  be  so  serious  if  there  was  only  another 
catcher  of  equal  ability. 

17.  He  had  ought  to  have  written  a  letter  telling  us  he  was 
coming. 

— ~-   18.     I  never  would  of  thought  I  could  do  it  so  easy. 

19.  Kindly  do  not  ask  for  sample  rolls  sent  unless  positively 
an  order  will  be  placed. 

20.  I  will  try  and  meet  you  if  I  can. 

21.  They  carried  the  man  into  a  near-by  drug  store  and  gave 
him  immediate  medical  attention. 

■  22.     They  declared  that  the  pleasure  was  all  their's. 

23.  It  don't  seem  like  I  could  ever  go  back  again. 

24.  This  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  that  has  appeared 
in  the  last  year. 

—   25.     Number  the  questions  as  the  answers  are. 
■~   26.     "Do  not  all  Americans  whittle?"  he  asked  mischievously. 
"I  never  have,"  I  replied  smiling. 
"I  thought  they  v/ere  never  happy  unless  they  were." 

27.  The  sources  of  the  oil  are  almost  always  found  at  the 
foot  or  parallel  to  the  mountain  chains. 

28.  Wahb  put  in  his  foot  and  found  it  (the  spring)  was  quite 
warm,  and  that  it  felt  pleasantly  on  his  skin. 

29.  A  Prince  Rupert  drop  is  a  small  piece  of  glass  shaped  like 
an  incandescent  lamp,  which,  if  the  smallest  piece  of  the  tail  be 
snipped  off,  the  drop  flics  into  a  fine  dust  with  explosive  violence. 

30.  My  experience  with  the  Smith  agency  in  securing  this 
position  warrants  me  in  recommending  it  highly.  Mr.  Smith's 
wide  acquaintance  with  superintendents  and  principals  and  with 
the  rank  of  schools,  and  his  experience  the  last  twelve  years  as 
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manager  of  an  agency,  enables  him  to  be  of  great  assistance  to 
those  seeking  positions. 

31.  As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  storage  of  inflam- 
mable or  waste  material  in  places  or  under  conditions  which  make 
them  a  menace  to  the  surrounding  property,  should  be  taken  and 
considered  whenever  proven,  as  a  case  of  criminal  negligence  or 
carelessness,  and  should  by  law  be  made  to  suffer  accordingly. 

32.  The  looking-glass,  the  polished  globes  of  the  andirons, 
and  all  other  reflecting  surfaces,  continually  present  us  with  por- 
traits, or  rather  ghosts,  of  ourselves,  which  we  glance  at  and  straight- 
way forget  them. 

33.  As  a  specialty  we  will  make  you  this  season  the  best  Full 
Dress  Suit  from  $35  to  $40,  and  a  Tuxedo  Suit  from  $25  to  $30  that 
was  ever  made  in  this  city. 

34.  Mrs.  Walker's  condition  is  as  good  or  better  than  it  has 
been  since  the  accident. 

35.  I  felt  that  I  was  giving  her  another  still  more  acceptable 
and  which  she  as  promptly  adopted. 

36.  Though  having  written  previously  a  number  of  short 
and  pleasant  stories,  this  book  attracted  unusual  attention  as  an 
earnest  of  what  the  author  could  do. 

37.  The  sisters  Susan  and  Anna  Warner  have  also  labored 
successfully.  Commencing  with  The  Wide,  Wide  World,  they  have 
continued  to  write  many  others. 

38.  A  person  seeking  the  medium  of  an  exchange  like  ours, 
when  he  compares  the  expense  of  an  individual  hunt  for  a  place, 
he  can  see  the  economy  of  using  our  agency. 

39.  If  he  was  a  little  broader  in  the  shoulders,  he  would  have 
a  fine  figure. 

40.  Anthropological  data  in  the  hands  of  pseudo-scientists 
has  resulted  in  flooding  the  market  with  generalizations. 

—       41.     The  present  laws  require  that  a  person  must  live  in    the 
state  only  one  year  before  they  may  register  as  a  voter. 

42.  She  don't  see  that  it's  bad  taste  to  dress  so  very  English. 

43.  These  are  the  two  main  reasons  for  a  man  being  thought 
of  as  a  professional  athlete. 

44.  Take  the  College  Refectory,  which  in  its  corps  of  waiters 
three-fourths  of  them  are  athletes. 

45.  The  Liberal  government  is  furnished  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a  strong  cabinet  with  Lord  Rosebery  at  its  head, 
whom  the  European  powers  consider  can  be  trusted  to  make  peace 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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46.  The  more  important  rules,  definitions,  and  observations, 
and  which  are  therefore  the  most  proper  to  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory, are  printed  with  a  large  type. 

_    J  47.     I  will  now  try  to  show  that  the  present  system  of  the  laws 
in  Rhode  Island  are  lax. 

-  -'  48.     It  was  not  my  sister  but  me  that  finally  solved  the  dififi- 
culty.  ^ 

49.  If  he  was  a  little  more  attentive  to  his  books,  he  would 
do  fine  ia  school. 

50.  To  him  the  politician  dictated  whom  should  be  appointed 
to  ofifice. 

51.  As  I  have  said,  the  state  paid  no  attention  to  these  kind 
of  facts. 

52.  Of  course  they  are  not  supposed,  nor  do  I  think  they  will 
use,  this  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  as  some  have  alleged. 

53.  A  careful  consideration  of  these  duties  of  this  committee 
do  not  give  them  the  least  authority  for  making  any  such  investi- 
gation. 

54.  No  one  seems  to  be  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
nor  to  make  any  elifort  to  properly  and  quickly  suppress  the  evils. 

i  55.     Now  if  the  state  see  that  the  city,  her  agent,  to  whom 
she  has  given  these  powers,  do  not  govern  her  police  properly,  she 
had  the  right  to  assume  control  and  manage  them  as  she  desires. 
■    ^  56.     One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  along  the  Hudson  River 
are  the  Palisades. 

-  57.     In  the  basement  should  be  the  engine-room  which  is  to 
heat  and  ventilate  the  building. 

58.  This  phenomena  is  one  that  meets  every  student  of  physics. 

59.  The  purpose  was  this:  that  Mr.  Brown  might  give  to  his 
native  town  not  only  a  park  of  rare  beauty,  but  also  by  its  means 
to  bring  to  Wayland  once  a  year  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  state. 

60.  They  staggered  just  like  a  drunken  man  would. 

61.  We  started  our  foghorn  a-blowing  and  was  relieved  to 
see  the  steamer  change  her  course. 

62.  Two  boys  who  I  am  acquainted  with  were  canoeing  on 
the  Pawtuxet. 

63.  The  night  was  concluded  in  the  manner  we  began  the 
morning. 

-  64.     Neither  muskrat  nor  dog  were  seen  again  that  afternoon. 
65.     The  breeze  held  up  so  good  that  the  captain  decided  to 

keep  on  to  Newport. 


Chapter  X 

THE  sentence:  punctuation 

52.  The  Purpose  of  Punctuation.  In  talking,  we 
indicate  the  division  of  our  paragraphs  into  sentences, 
and  the  relationships  of  the  various  parts  of  our 
sentences,  by  pauses  and  changes  in  tone.  In  writing, 
these  divisions  and  relationships  are  indicated  by  the 
various  marks  of  punctuation,  the  capital,  the  period, 
the  colon,  the  semicolon,  the  comma,  the  dash,  etc. 
The  necessity  for  careful  punctuation  may  be  shown 
by  two  simple  examples: 

The  envoys  were  soon  on  the  ground  with  a  most  difficult 
task  to  perform  they  acted  promptly  going  from  one  section  to 
another  with  great  rapidity  wherever  they  went  they  were  received 
with  delight, as  they  had  the  means  to  purchase  presents  for  the 
natives  they  easily  obtained  the  desired  information 

Where  do  the  sentences  end?  Does  "with  a  most 
difficult  task  to  perform"  go  with  "were  soon  on  the 
ground"  or  "they  acted  promptly"?  Does  "going  from 
one  section  to  another  with  great  rapidity"  belong  with 
"acted  promptly"  or  "wherever  they  went"?  Does  "as 
they  had  the  means  to  purchase  presents  for  the  natives" 
modify  "they  were  received  with  delight"  or  "they  easily 
obtained  the  desired  information"?  In  this  last  case  the 
decision  affects  the  meaning.  So  too  in  the  following 
sentence: 

The  committee  has  done  something  of  which  it  is  ashamed, 
or  it  has  done  nothing,  of  which  it  is  ashamed. 

Here,  to  remove  the  comma  after  "nothing"  would 
materially  alter  the  sense. 

168 
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53.  How  to  Learn  Punctuation.  In  studying  punc- 
tuation, the  student  will  do  well  to  remember  constantly, 
1,  that  the  primary  purpose  of  punctuating  is  to  make 
the  meaning  of  our  sentences  clear;  2,  that  the  marks 
we  use  in  punctuating  are  the  result  of  arbitrary  selec- 
tion; there  is  no  r^son  except  custom  why  we  should 
not  use  a  cross  instead  of  a  period  to  mark  the  end  of 
sentences;  3,  that  departure  from  the  established  ways 
of  using  these  arbitrary  marks  produces  obscurity. 

In  learning  the  standard  punctuation  of  our  own 
day,  much  is  to  be  gained  from  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  marks  of  punctuation  in  any  good  modern  book, 
magazine,  or  paper.  More  immediate  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  rules  now  obtain- 
ing, and  a  consistent  attempt  to  put  these  rules  into 
practice  in  writing  themes.  A  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  concerning  modern  punctuation  follows. 
These  sections  should  be  studied  until  the  main  uses  of 
each  mark  become  fixed  in  the  student's  mind.  The 
minuter  rules  should  be  so  studied  that  the  student  will 
understand  the  principles  involved  and  unconsciously 
apply  them  in  writing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able 
to  recite  off-hand  the  dozen  or  more  rules  governing  the 
comma  mentioned  below.  In  general,  the  more  elab- 
orate treatments  of  punctuation  are  to  be  regarded  as 
reference  books  only. 

One  further  general  remark  may  be  made.  The 
present  tendency  is  to  simplify  punctuation  as  much  as 
possible.  People  once  capitalized  common  nouns  and 
l>laccd  the  paragraph  sign  (^)  at  the  beginning  of  every 
paragraph.  We  no  longer  do  either  of  these  things. 
Moreover,  we  incline  to  replace  parentheses  by  commas, 
and  to  use  commas  only  when  they  are  needed  to  make 
the  sense  clear. 
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54.  The  Period.  Every  complete  declarative  sen- 
tence should  end  with  a  period.  The  incomplete  sen- 
tences which  in  conversation  stand  for  complete  declara- 
tive sentences  also  should  end  with  a  period;  e.  g.,  "Good 
evening.  Are  you  going  to  the  play  with  me?"  Impera- 
tive sentences  may  end  with  a  period  or  an  exclamation 
point  according  to  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  spoken.  A  period  should  also  be  used 
after  every  abbreviation;  e.  g.,  "Capt.,"  "Gen.,"  "Dr.," 
"Mr.,"  "D.D.,"  "viz.,"  "etc." 

55.  Marks  of  Exclamation  and  Interrogation.  The 

exclamation  point  is  used  at  the  end  of  sentences  ex- 
clamatory in  form  or  meaning;  e.  g., 

1.  What  a  scene! 

2.  That  is  a  man  indeed! 

When  an  interjection  begins  a  short  sentence,  the 
writer  may  use  no  mark  of  punctuation  after  the  intro- 
ductory exclamation,  or  he  may  use  either  an  exclama- 
tion point  or  a  comma;  e.  g., 

1.  O  Caesar! 

2.  Alas!  My  dear  brothers! 

3.  Oh,  it  hurts! 

The  question  mark  is  used  at  the  end  of  all  sentences 
which  ask  a  direct  question,  whether  the  sentence  is 
interrogative  in  form  or  not;  e.  g., 

1.  Did  I  understand  you  aright? 

2.  You  were  there  when  the  accident  occurred? 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  exclamation  point 
and  the  interrogation  point  may  be  inserted  within  a 
sentence;  e.  g., 

"A  dog  fight!"  shouted  Bob,  and  was  off.  And  so  was  I,  both 
of  us  all  but  praying  that  it  might  not  be  over  before  we  arrived! 
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And  is  not  this  boy  nature?  and  human  nature,  too?     And  don't 
we  all  wish  that  a  fire  won't  be  put  out  before  we  see  it? 

The  question  mark  is  not  used  in  indirect  questions; 
e.  g., 

He  asked  whether  I  had  seen  his  friend. 

The  use  of  que^stion  marks  and  exclamation  points 
within  parentheses  for  the  sake  of  irony  is  objectionable; 
e.  g.,  "The  great  (?)  man,"  and,  "How  brilliant  (!)  this 
remark  was." 

56.  The  Colon.  In  modern  prose,  the  colon  is  used 
at  the  end  of  the  opening  phrase  in  a  formal  letter  (e.  g., 
"Dear  Sir:") ;  to  precede  a  long  quotation,  a  list  of  items, 
an  explanatory  conclusion  to  a  statement,  or  a  series 
of  clauses  themselves  separated  by  semicolons;  e.  g., 

1.  After  the  usual  preamble,  there  followed  a  statement  of 
the  petitioner's  words:     "I  have     ..." 

2.  Among  the  contents  of  the  room  we  noted  the  following 
items:  a  cathedral  clock;  a  colonial  side-board;  three  old  chairs; 
six  oil  portraits. 

3.  All  books  are  divisible  into  two  classes:  the  books  of  the 
hour  and  the  books  of  all  time. 

4.  There  is  a  decisive  strength  in  him  (Burns),  and  yet 
a  sweet  native  gracefulness:  he  is  vehement,  yet  without  con- 
straint or  too  visible  effort;  he  melts  the  heart,  or  inflames  it,  with 
a  power  which  seems  habitual  and  familiar  to  him. 

57.  The  Semicolon.  The  semicolon  has  several 
important  uses: 

1.  To  separate  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence 
when  no  conjunction  is  used;  e.  g.. 

One  wanders  about  in  the  vineyards  without  a  sound,  save  the 
call  of  the  vine  dressers;  one  lies  on  the  cliff  and  hears,  a  thousand 
feet  below,  the  dreamy  wash  of  the  sea. 

Even  when  the  clauses  are  joined  by  such  connective 
adverbs  as  "consequently,"  "therefore,"  "then,"  "so," 
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"yet,"  "indeed,"  etc.,  the  semicolon  is  preferable  to  a 
comma;  e.  g., 

1.  He  strove  for  years  to  perfect  his  invention;  yet  he  could 
never  discover  its  last  important  secret. 

2.  A  thunder  storm  threatened;  so,  making  haste  to  get  under 
cover,  we  established  ourselves  for  the  night. 

But  when  the  sentence  contains  a  series  of  short 
clauses  the  last  two  of  which  are  joined  by  a  close  con- 
junction, the  comma  may  be  used  where  the  conjunc- 
tion has  been  omitted;  e.  g., 

1 .  The  same  evening  the  sheep  had  trailed  homeward  head  to 
tail,  the  behavior  of  the  rooks  had  been  confused,  and  the  horses 
had  moved  with  timidity  and  caution. 

2.  The  wind  roared  down  the  chimney,  the  rain  beat  in 
torrents  against  the  windows,  and  everything  seemed  to  bespeak 
the  awfulness  of  her  situation. 

2.  To  separate  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence, 
even  when  the  conjunction  is  used,  if  the  break  in  thought 
is  sharp,  or  if  the  clauses  are  long  or  punctuated  inter- 
nally with  commas;  e.  g., 

1.  Selling  one's  days  for  mere  daily  bread  is  the  most  usual  of 
occupations;  but  is  it  really  a  profitable  one? 

2.  Her  fearful  curiosity  was  every  moment  growing  greater; 
and  seizing  with  trembling  hands  the  hasp  of  the  lock,  she  resolved, 
at  all  hazards,  to  satisfy  herself  at  least  as  to  its  contents. 

3.  To  separate  the  members  of  a  series  of  long 
phrases  or  clauses,  particularly  if  they  are  punctuated 
internally  with  commas;  e.  g.. 

He  was  courteous,  not  cringing,  to  superiors;  affable,  not 
familiar,  to  equals;  and  kind,  but  not  condescending,  to  inferiors. 

4.  To  precede  such  explanatory  words  and  phrases 
as  "that  is,"  "for  example,"  "namely,"  "as,"  and  the 
corresponding  abbreviations,  "i.  e.,"  "e.  g.,"  "viz.,"  and 
so  forth;  e.  g., 
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1.  The  list  of  American  college  presidents  of  yesterday  and 
today  includes  many  distinguished  names;  e.  g.,  Eliot,  Gilman, 
Hadley,  Harper,  and  Jordan. 

2.  To  explain  the  statement,  I  should  have  to  begin  far  back; 
that  is,  I  should  have  to  tell  you  not  only  who  he  was,  but  what 
his  family  was  for  several  generations  before  him. 

58.  The  Comma.  The  comma  is  the  most  fre- 
quent mark  of  punctuation,  and  a  full  statement  of  the 
rules  concerning  it  would  fill  many  pages.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  omit  all  commas  not  absolutely  necessary. 
A  statement  of  the  chief  rules  governing  the  use  of  the 
comma  follows: 

1.  Words,  phrases,  or  clauses  in  the  same  con- 
struction used  in  a  series  and  not  separated  by  con- 
junctions, are  separated  by  commas;  e.  g., 

1.  A  plain,  old,  ugly  man  he  was. 

2.  They  ran,  at  first  slowly,  then  swiftly,  then  with  all  the 
speed  their  limbs  could  muster. 

When  the  last  member  of  a  series  of  three  or  more 
words,  phrases,  or  clauses  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction, 
a  comma  is  used  before  the  conjunction  unless  the  last 
two  members  form  a  unit  by  themselves;  e.  g., 

1.  His  fingers  were  long,  slender,  and  tapering. 

2.  He  held  in  his  hand   a  long,  slender,  gold  and  ivory  wand. 

3.  They  stopped,  looked,  and  listened. 

4.  He  has  health,  wealth,  and  good  looks. 

5.  He  did  it  slowly,  surely,  cjuietly,  but  morosely. 

6.  We  turned  about  sharply,  took  one  last  look  at  the  camp, 
and  then  started  on  our  long  journey. 

Note  also  that  when  the  last  adjective  in  a  series  is 
really  a  part  of  the  noun  it  precedes,  no  comma  is  used 
before  it;  e.  g., 

1.  He  was  a  dirty,  plain  old  man. 

2.  In  one  corner  was  a  large  brick  fire-place. 
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A  common  error  is  shown  in  the  following  sentence: 

He  was  good,  kind,  and  had  a  reputation  for  bravery  through- 
out the  country-side. 

The  clause  '  'and  had  a  reputation  for  bravery  through- 
out the  country-side"  is  not  coordinate  with  the  ad- 
jectives "good"  and  "kind."  To  correct  the  fault,  sup- 
ply "and"  and  omit  the  comma  between  the  adjectives. 

2.  The  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  in  which  a 
conjunction  is  used  and  in  which  there  is  only  a  slight 
break  in  the  thought  between  clauses,  are  separated  by 
commas;  e.  g., 

It  was  now  so  nearly  sunset  that  the  chamber  had  grown 
duskier  than  ever,  but  a  mild  and  moonlike  splendor  gleamed  from 
within  the  vase  and  rested  alike  on  the  four  guests  and  on  the 
doctor's  venerable  figure. 

When  the  break  is  sharp,  or  the  clauses  are  long  and 
punctuated  internally,  semicolons  should  be  used 
instead  of  commas;  see  Section  57. 

The  clauses  in  compound  sentences  in  which  there 
is  virtually  no  break  need  not  be  separated  by  any  mark 
of  punctuation;  e.  g., 

1.  John  came  and  I  went. 

2.  Williams  bought  his  goods  cheap  and  I  bought  mine 
very  dear. 

When  "for"  is  used  as  a  conjunction,  it  should  in- 
variably be  preceded  by  a  comma;  otherwise  it  may  be 
momentarily  mistaken  for  a  preposition;  e.  g., 

He  came  down  at  once,  for  he  saw  that  the  game  was  up. 

3.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  a 
long  compound  subject,  predicate,  object,  modifying 
clause,  or  intricate  phrase — in  short,  whenever  the  indi- 
cation of  a  slight  pause  will  make  the  sense  clearer;  e.  g.. 
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1.  To  hear  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  hum  of  the  bees, 
and  to  feel  the  breath  of  spring  upon  the  cheeks,  are  joys  for 
which  one  waits  eagerly  through  the  long  and  tedious  winter. 

2.  When  all  the  evening  chores  are  done,  and  I  have  changed 
my  clothes,  I  generally  sit  down  by  myself  to  read,  or  join  the 
family  circle  in  the  sitting  room. 

3.  Its  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  bedecked  with 
manifold  and  multiform  armorial  trophies,  together  with  an  un- 
usually great  number  of  very  modern  spirited  paintings  in  frames 
of  rich  golden  arabesque. 

When  the  compound  element  is  short  and  the  parts 
are  closely  related,  no  comma  is  used;  e.  g., 

1.  You  and  I  and  James  are  the  ones  he  wants. 

2.  He  turned  and  left  the  room. 

3.  They  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands. 

4.  In  complex  sentences,  when  the  dependent  clause 
precedes  the  main  clause,  a  comma  is  used  to  separate 
the  dependent  clause  from  the  main  clause.  Long 
introductory  phrases,  and  introductory  phrases  similar 
in  purpose  to  the  dependent  clause  of  a  complex  sentence 
are  also  separated  from  the  main  statement  by  com- 
mas; e.  g., 

1.  If  you  go,  I  won't. 

2.  When  he  had  gathered  up  his  various  belongings,  he  left 
the  room. 

3.  At  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day  in  late  October,  I  was 
passing  on  foot  through  a  little  village  in  the  Berkshires. 

4.  Wishing  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  scene,  he  climbed 
down   into  the  valley. 

5.  To  know  any  man  well,  one  should  live  with  him  for  years. 

6.  After  clearing  the  harbor,  the  ship  laid  her  course  to  the 
south. 

5.  Non-restrictive  relative  clauses  (i.  e.,  clauses 
which  do  not  limit  the  thing  modified),  and  non-restric- 
tive participles,  participial  phrases,  adjectives,  and 
adjective  phrases,  which  follow  the  word  modified,  are 
set  off  by  commas;  e.  g., 
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1.  Tom,  who  by  this  time  had  perceived  that  something  was 
wrong,  began  to  sidle  toward  the  door. 

2.  The  lad,  overwhelmed  by  his  misfortune,  sat  down,  a 
limp  heap. 

3.  Charles,  gay  and  irresponsible,  paid  no  heed  to  the  danger. 

Restrictive  relative  clauses  (i.  e.,  clauses  which  limit 
the  thing  modified),  and  restrictive  participles,  parti- 
cipial phrases,  adjectives,  and  adjective  phrases,  which 
follow  the  word  modified,  are  not  set  off  by  commas;  e.  g., 

1.  Those  few  men  who  saw  that  the  game  was  up  began  to 
sidle  toward  the  door;  the  more  stupid  remained. 

2.  Men  overwhelmed  by  misfortune  are  often  thereby  stiff- 
ened into   bravery. 

3.  A  monarch  gay  and  irresponsible  succeeded  the  stern 
Cromwell. 

6.  When  the  participle  is  used  in  a  closely  supple- 
mentary sense,  with  either  a  transitive  or  an  intransitive 
verb,  it  is  not  set  off  with  a  comma;  e.  g., 

1.  The  horse  came  galloping  down  the  street. 

2.  By  the  whiteness  of  the  pack-saddle,  I  could  see  Modestine 
walking  round  and  round  at  the  length  of  her  tether;  I  could  hear 
her  steadily  munching  at  the  sward;  but  there  was  not  another 
sound,  save  the  indescribable  quiet  talk  of  the  runnel     .... 

3.  Vast  coils  of  cable,  like  tame  boa  constrictors,  served  as 
seats  for  men  with  large  stomachs  and  heavy  watch  seals,  and 
nankeen  trousers,  who  sat  looking  out  of  the  door  toward  the  ships. 

7.  Words,  phrases,  and  clauses  used  in  apposition 
are  set  off  by  commas;  e.  g.. 

The  old  hound  Maida,  a  noble  anima^l,  and  a  great  favorite  of 
Scott's,  lay  by  the  door. 

The  comma  is  used  even  when  the  appositive  element 
is  introduced  by  "or" ;  e.  g.. 

The  pinnacle,  or  apex,  of  this  pyramid  is  made  of  a  solid  block 
of  granite. 

8.  Parenthetical,  independent,  and  absolute  ele- 
ments are  set  off  by  commas.     This  rule  holds  whether 
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they  come  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence.  Such  connective  adverbs  as  "accord- 
ingly," "moreover,"  "however,"  etc.,  and  such  phrases 
as  "on  the  other  hand,"  "in  the  first  place,"  etc.,  which 
do  not  attach  grammatically  to  any  single  element  in  the 
sentence,  but  which  relate  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  are 
particular  instances  of  grammatically  independent  ele- 
ments; e.  g., 

1.  The  sun,  even  as  we  spoke,  burst  from  behind  the  eastern 
hills. 

2.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day. 

3.  His  dark  body,  wet  and  oily,  appeared  on  the  surface. 

4.  Our  guide,  knowing  the  woods,  was  not  disconcerted  by 
the  affair. 

5.  He  is  most  churlish,  to  say  the  least. 

6.  Besides,  he  needs  all  the  money  he  can  get. 

7.  Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene. 

8.  As  for  the  widow  Wycherly,  tradition  tells  us  that  she  was 
a  great  beauty  in  her  day. 

9.  Accordingly,  I  turned  in  and  tied  my  horse. 

10.     Hay  being  very  high  just  now,  I  don't  intend  to  buy  any. 

With  certain  words  which  are  sometimes  one  part  of 
speech  and  sometimes  another,  failure  to  observe  the 
rule  cited  above  will  produce  confusion;  e.  g., 

1.  Besides,  this  poor  bit  of  land  was  his  only  property. 

2.  Besides  this  poor  bit  of  land,  he  had  no  other  property. 

3.  However,  wise  he  may  be,  despite  this  one  unwise  act. 

4.  However  wise  he  may  be,  in  this  he  acted  foolishly. 

9.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  words  in  direct 
address  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence;  e.  g., 

I  cannot  answer  you,  sir,  at  this  moment. 

10.  The  comma  is  used  to  indicate  the  omission 
of  words  necessary  to  the  complete  grammatical  con- 
struction but  not  necessary  to  the  sense;  c.  g.. 

We  respect  deeds;  they,  words. 
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11.  The  comma  is  used  before  a  direct  quotation 
not  longer  than  one  sentence;  e.  g., 

He  shouted,  "Keep  up  your  courage,  men." 

One  common  unnecessary  use  of  the  comma  is  to 
insert  it  between  such  words  as  "say,"  "tell,"  "think," 
etc.,  and  the  object  clause  that  follows;  e.  g.. 

He  told  me,  that  he  could  not  express  his  thanks. 

12.  The  comma  is  used  in  dates  and  addresses 
as  follows: 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1911. 
Professor  James  Miller, 

Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

On  the  envelope,  however,  these  commas  are  usually 
omitted,  the  only  marks  of  punctuation  used  there  being 
periods  after  abbreviations. 

59.  The  Dash.  There  are  five  instances  where  the 
dash  may  be  used: — 

1.  To  prolong  the  effect  of  a  comma,  a  colon,  or  a 
period,  as  in  the  second  line  of  this  section. 

2.  To  point  out  an  element  in  the  sentence  on  which 
the  writer  wishes  to  place  special  stress.  Here  it  is 
frequently  used  with  the  comma;  e.  g.. 

Yet  we  in  Oxford,  brought  up  amidst  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  that  beautiful  place,  have  not  failed  to  seize  one  truth, — 
the  truth  that  beauty  and  sweetness  are  essential  characteristics 
of  a   complete  human   perfection. 

3.  Before  a  phrase  or  clause  of  summary  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence;  e.  g.. 

And  the  mill  with  its  booming;  the  great  chestnut  tree  under 
which  they  played  at  houses;  their  own  little  river,  the  Ripple, 
where  the  banks  seemed  like  home,  and  Tom  was  always  seeing 
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the  water-rats,  while  Maggie  gathered  the  purple,  plumy  tops  of 
the  reeds,  which  she  forgot  and  dropped  afterward;  above  all,  the 
great  Floss,  along  which  they  wandered  with  a  sense  of  travel,  to 
see  the  rushing  spring-tide,  the  awful  Eagre,  come  up  like  a  hungry 
monster,  or  to  see  the  Great  Ash  which  had  once  wailed  and  groaned 
like  a  man — these  things  would  always  be  just  the  same  to  them. 
— George  Eliot. 

4.  To  set  off  parenthetical  matter  with  or  without 
commas  ;'e.  g., 

He  was  himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational  conviction — for  his 
serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  government  was  just  as  good 
or  as  bad  as  another — but  from  mere  passion. 

5.  To  indicate  an  incomplete  sentence,  or  an  abrupt 
change  in  construction  or  thought;  e.  g., 

1.  I  might  tell  you,  but — . 

2.  Go  into  the  library — I  mean  go  if  you  please. 

3.  He  was  polished,  luxurious,  and  happy — at  the  cost  of 
others. 

The  dash  should  not  be  used  carelessly  in  place  of 
the  other  marks  of  punctuation. 

60.  The  Apostrophe.  The  apostrophe  is  used  to 
form  the  possessive  case,  to  indicate  omitted  letters, 
and  in  the  plural  of  figures,  letters,  and  signs;  e.  g., 

Smiths';  isn't;  p's  and  q's;  3's;  — 's. 

61.  Parentheses  and  Brackets.  Parentheses  are 
used  to  inclose  explanatory  matter  which  might  be 
omitted  without  destroying  the  grammatical  complete- 
ness of  the  sentence.  Frequently  commas,  or  commas 
with  dashes,  are  used  for  this  purpose  instead  of  paren- 
theses. Brackets  are  used  only  to  enclose  corrections, 
explanations,  or  words  inserted  in  a  direct  quotation  but 
not  a  part  of  the  original;  e.  g., 

1.  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  (September  22)  the  army 
entered  the  city. 
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2.  Whatever   the   others    thought  (and   they  were  all    much 
puzzled)  I  determined  not  to  receive  the  dangerous  parcel. 

3.  He  said:  "What  shall  I  do?  I  cannot  cross  the  river 
and  reach  that  place  [Brown's  Landing]  in  time  to  meet  the  train." 

62.     Capitals.      Capital  letters  should  be  used: 

1.     For  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  of  a  sentence, 

of  a  line  of  poetry,  and  of  a  direct  quotation  of  one  whole 

sentence  or  more;  e.  g., 

1 .  The  dependence  of  the  college  upon  the  preparatory  school 
is  a  matter  of  great  general  interest. 

2.  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils. 

3.  Shakespeare  says:  "The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but 
the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool." 

4.  I  have  a  kind  feeling  towards  all  "brothers  of  the  angle," 
ever  since  I  read  Izaak  Walton.  They  are  men,  he  affirms,  of  a 
"mild,  sweet,  and  peaceable  spirit;"  and  my  esteem  for  them  has 
been  increased  .... 

For  the  capitalization  in  titles  of  books,  articles, 
etc.,  see  Section  7. 

2.     For  the  first  letter  of  proper  nouns  and   proper 

adjectives.     Among  proper  nouns  are:     names  of  days, 

of  months  (but  not  of  seasons);  of  streets;   of  political 

parties;  of  organizations,  sects,  etc.;   of  cities,  counties, 

countries,  parts  of  countries,  etc. ;  of  races,  nations,  etc. 

(except  "negro,"    and   "gypsy") ;    of   historical    events, 

epochs,  etc.;  e.  g., 

Monday;  February;  autumn;  Fifth  Avenue;  the  Democrats; 
Tammany  Hall;  the  Methodists;  Chicago;  King's  County;  England; 
the  South  (but  not  mere  directions;  as,  "We  traveled  east.");  the 
Indian;  the  Germans;  the  Revolution;  the  Dark  Ages. 

In  phrases  used  as  proper  nouns,  a  writer  may 
capitalize  all  the  words  or  only  the  distinguishing  word 
according  to  his  taste.     The  more  modern  use  is: 
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The  Hamilton  club,  the  Revolutionary  war,  Bunker  Hill 
monument. 

3.  For  personal  titles,  and  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  Deity,  including  all  personal  pronouns  referring  to 
Him;  e.  g., 

.  General  Scott;  President  Taft;  Professor  Koch;  Doctor  Brown. 

When  the  personal  title  is  not  directly  attached  to  a 
proper  name,  it  is  commonly  not  capitalized;  e.  g., 

General  Thomas  sent  an  order  to  Major  Alexander,  but  the 
major  did  not  receive  it. 

An  exception  to  this  usage  is  found  in  the  practice 
of  capitalizing  the  first  letter  in  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  or  ruler  of  a  country;  e.  g., 

The  President;  the  King. 

63.  Italics.  In  manuscript,  words  to  be  italicized 
are  underlined  once.  When  necessary  for  clearness, 
illustrative  words  may  be  italicized  or  quoted;  e.  g., 

1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lie,  sit,  do. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  "lie,"  "sit,"  "do." 

Foreign  words  not  yet  accepted  as  English  should 
invariably  be  italicized  when  used  in  an  English  sen- 
tence. Titles  may  be  placed  between  quotation  marks 
or  italicized,  as  the  writer  prefers.  Italics  are  also 
used  for  emphasis.  But  the  careful  writer  is  spar- 
ing in  his  use  of  italics  to  show  emphasis;  not  every  word 
that  receives  stress  from  the  voice  should  be  italicized. 

64.  Quotation  Marks.  Quotations  are  inclosed 
within  double  quotation  marks  (") ;  quotations  within 
quotations  are  set  off  by  single  quotation  marks 
(').     Whenever  the  quotation  is  broken  by  descriptive 
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Statements  of  the  author  (e.  g.,  "he  said,"  "they  moved 
away,"  "rising  from  the  table"),  the  change  should  be 
noted  by  closing  the  quotation  and  opening  it  again 
after  the  interpolated  words.  Careless  w-riters  fre- 
quently fail  to  show  where  quoted  passages  end.  In 
quoting  passages  covering  more  than  one  para- 
graph, the  marks  of  quotation  should  be  used  at  the 
opening  of  every  paragraph,  but  at  the  end  of  the  last 
paragraph  only. 

65.  The  Punctuation  of  Dialogue.  The  chief  diffi- 
culties in  punctuating  dialogue  are  connected  with  the 
so-called  introductory  words,  such  as  "he  said,"  "she 
replied,"  "they  asked,"  etc.  There  are  three  typical 
cases. 

1.  If  the  introductory  words  precede  the  quoted 
speech,  a  comma  or  a  colon  should  be  used  after  the 
introductory  words;  a  comma  if  the  quotation  is  short, 
a  colon  if  it  is  long  or  formally  introduced.  The  semi- 
colon should  never  be  used;  e.  g., 

1.  He  had  no  courage  to  ask  after  any  more  friends,  but 
cried  in  despair,  "Does  nobody  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

2.  She  put  down  her  handkerchief,  and  said: 

"My  dear,  I'd  rather  you  did  not  call  me  Matty.  She  did  not 
like  it;  but  I  did  many  a  thing  she  did  not  like,  I'm  afraid — and 
now  she's  gone!     If  you  please,  my  love,  will  you  call  me  Matilda?" 

3.  Rip  had  but  one  more  question  to  ask,  but  he  put  it  with 
a  feeble  voice:     "Where  is  your  mother?" 

2.  If  the  introductory  words  follow  the  quoted 
speech,  a  comma  is  used  except  after  a  question  or  an 
exclamation;  e.  g., 

"They  have  quarreled?"  he  asked. 
I  nodded. 

"I  must  fly  to  them,"  he  said,  beginning  once  again  to  leave 
his  bed. 

"No,  no!"  I  cried,  holding  forth  my  hands.' 
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The  mark  of  punctuation  used  to  close  the  quoted 
speech  is  included  within  the  quotation  marks. 

3.  Introductory  words  inserted  within  a  quoted 
speech  are  invariably  preceded  by  a  comma.  They  are 
followed  by  a  comma  if  they  separate  the  parts  of  a 
clause  or  two  clauses  joined  by  a  conjunction;  by  a  semi- 
colon if  they  sepqfrate  two  clauses  not  joined  by  a  con- 
junction; by  a  period  if  they  separate  two  sentences  ;e.  g., 

1.'   "j\Ien,"  the  captain  shouted,  "keep  up  your  courage." 

2.  "Keep  up  your  courage,  men,"  the  captain  shouted,  "for 
the  day  is  almost  won." 

3.  "Keep  up  your  courage,  men,"  the  captain  .shouted;  "the 
day  is  almost  won." 

4.  "Keep  up  your  courage,  men;  the  day  is  almost  won,"  the 
captain  shouted.   "Look!   They  are  already  beginning  to  give  way." 

Exercise   X 

I.  Why  do  we  use  marks  of  punctuation?  In  speech, 
what  supplies  the  place  of  punctuation?  Enumer- 
ate the  marks  of  punctuation.  What  change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  following  sentence  takes  place  if  commas 
are  inserted  after  "Chinese,"  "citizenship,"  "Italian," 
and  "unfit?" 

The  Chinese  who  is  in  every  respect  fit  for  citizenship  is  ex- 
cluded, while  the  Portuguese  or  Italian  who  is  absolutely  unfit  is 
admitted. 

II.  Find  instances  in  which  the  omission  or  inser- 
tion of  marks  of  punctuation  alters  the  meaning;  show 
in  each  case  the  precise  change  in  meaning. 

III.  Enumerate  the  uses  of  the  period.  Insert 
periods  wherever  required  in  the  following  sentences: 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walker  were  talking  to  Capt  Parsons  They  laid 
before  him  the  list  of  provisions  required,  viz  three  pounds  of 
meat  per  person,  five  pounds  of  bread  per  person,  etc 

IV.  When  are  exclamation  points  and  marks  of  inter- 
rogation used?     Is  the  cjuestion   mark  used  in  indirect 
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questions?  What  choice  is  allowed  a  writer  in  punctua- 
ting a  sentence  beginning  with  an  exclamation?  When 
are  double  quotation  marks  used  ?  Single  quota- 
tion marks?  Insert  periods,  exclamation  points,  inter- 
rogation points,  and  quotation  marks  where  required 
in  the  following  extract;  indicate  places  in  which  either 
periods  or  exclamation  points  could  be  used. 

Defarge  closed  the  door  carefully,  and  spoke  in  a  subdued 
voice: 

Jacques  One,  Jacques  Two,  Jacques  Three  This  is  the  wit- 
ness encountered  by  appointment,  by  me,  Jacques  Four  He  will 
tell  you  all     Speak,  Jacques  Five 

The  mender  of  roads,  blue  cap  in  hand,  wiped  his  swarthy 
forehead  with  it,  and  said.  Where  shall  I  commence,  monsieur 

Commence,  was  Monsieur  Defarge's  not  unreasonable  reply, 
at  the  commencement 

I  saw  him  then,  messieurs,  began  the  mender  of  roads,  a 
year  ago  this  running  summer,  underneath  the  carriage  of  the 
Marquis,  hanging  by  the  chain  Behold  the  manner  of  it  I 
leaving  my  work  on  the  road,  the  sun  going  to  bed,  the  carriage 
of  the  Marquis  slowly  ascending  the  hill,  he  hanging  by  the  chain 
— like  this 

Again  the  mender  of  roads  went  through  the  whole  perform- 
ance; in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  perfect  by  that  time, 
seeing  that  it  had  been  the  infallible  resource  and  indispensable 
entertainment  of  his  village  during  a  whole  year 

Jacques  One  struck  in,  and  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  man 
before 

Never,  answered  the  mender  of  roads,  recovering  his  per- 
pendicular 

Jacques  Three  demanded  how  he  afterwards  recognized  him 
then 

By  his  tall  figure,  said  the  mender  of  roads,  softly,  and  with 
his  finger  at  his  nose  When  Monsieur  the  Marquis  demands  that 
evening.  Say,  what  is  he  like     I  make  response.  Tall  as  a  spectre 

You  should  have  said,  short  as  a  dwarf,  returned  Jacques 
Two 

But  what  did  I  know  The  deed  was  not  then  accomplished, 
neither  did  he  confide  in  me  Observe  Under  those  circum- 
stances even,  I  do  not  offer  my  testimony     Monsieur  the  Marquis 
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indicates  me  with  his  finger,  standing  near  our  little  fountain,  and 
says.  To  me  Bring  that  rascal  My  faith,  messieurs,  I  offer 
nothing 

He  is  right  there,  Jacques,  murmured  Defarge,  to  him  who 
had  interrupted     Go  on 

Good,  said  the  mender  of  roads,  with  an  air  of  mystery 

The  tall  man  is  lost,  and  he  is  sought — how  many  months 
Nine,  ten,  eleven 

No  matter,  the '  number,  said  Defarge  He  is  well  hidden, 
but  at  last  he  is  unluckily  found     Go  on 

I  am  again  at  work  upon  the  hillside,  and  the  sun  is  again 
about  to  go  to  bed  I  am  collecting  my  tools  to  descend  to  my 
cottage  down  in  the  village  below,  where  it  is  already  dark,  when 
I  raise  my  eyes,  and  see  coming  over  the  hill  six  soldiers  In  the 
midst  of  them  is  a  tall  man  with  his  arms  bound — tied  to  his  sides — 
like  this 

With  the  aid  of  his  indispensable  cap,  he  represented  a  man 
with  his  elbows  bound  fast  at  his  hips,  with  cords  that  were  knotted 
behind  him — Dickens  :    A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

V.  What  difference  would  it  make  in  reciting  the 
following  extract  if  the  exclamation  points  were  replaced 
by  periods? 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may 
cry,  Peace,  peace! — but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually 
begun!  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to 
our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms!  Our  brethren  are  already 
in  the  field!  Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen 
wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet, 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it, 
Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  as 
for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death! — Patrick  Henry:  Speech 
on  a  Resolution  to  Put  Virginia  into  a  State  of  Defence. 

VI.  Insert  colons,  semicolons,  and  commas  wher- 
ever required  in  the  following  extracts.  Give  the  rule 
applying  in  each  case. 

1.  From  that  point  on  everything  was  easy  we  had  no  hills  to 
climb  we  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  roads  the  rain  had  ceased 
and  the  sky  had  cleared. 
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2.  Springfield  Mass. 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Barker  and  Co.  February  21  1911. 

Boston  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  the  following  books  three 
copies  of  Hiram  Bingham's  Across  South  America  two  copies  of 
R.  R.  Whiting's  Four  Hundred  Good  Stories  and  one  copy  of  Kip- 
ling's Seven  Seas.     Please  charge  the  books  to  my  regular  account. 

Very  truly  yours 

Henry  L.  Bangs. 

3.  We  intend  in  our  argument  to  establish  these  three  points 
that  the  proposed  law  is  unjust  in  principle  that  it  could  not  be 
administered  even  if  it  should  be  enacted  that  there  is  a  simpler  and 
more  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  present  conditions. 

4.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  says  of  him  "The  author  loved 
good  women  and  little  children  and  a  pure  life  he  had  faith  in  his 
fellow-men  a  kindly  sympathy  with  the  lowest  without  any  sub- 
servience to  the  highest.  His  books  are  wholesome  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  charm  of  humor  without  any  sting  of  amusement  with- 
out any  stain  and  their  more  solid  qualities  are  marred  by  neither 
pedantry  nor  pretension." 

5.  Three  Months  Among  the  Coral  Islands  A  South  Sea  Ex- 
perience. 

6.  Then  he  quoted  from  Longfellow's  sonnet  The  Sound  oj 
the  Sea. 

The  sea  awoke  at  midnight  from  its  sleep 
And  round  the  pebbly  beaches  far  and  wide 
I  heard  the  first  voice  of  the  rising  tide 
Rush  onward  with  uninterrupted  sweep. 

7.  Nature  is  beautiful  not  only  in  spring  and  summer  autumn 
woods  and  winter  hills  have  their  own  peculiar  charm. 

.  8.  My  Lords  What  have  I  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronoiTnced  on  me,  according  to  law?  I  have  nothing 
to  say  that  can  alter  your  predetermination  nor  that  it  will  become 
me  to  say  with  any  view  to  the  mitigation  of  that  sentence  which 
you  are  here  to  pronounce,  and  I  must  abide  by. 

9.  His  tongue  indeed  was  a  magic  instrument  sometimes  it 
rumbled  like  the  thunder  sometimes  it  warbled  like  the  sweetest 
music. 

10.  In  the  streets  outside  the  snow  was  falling  in  swirling 
columns  and  the  wind  was  piping  shrill  within  by  the  fireside  all  was 
warmth  and  cheer. 
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11.  What  I  have  seen  of  you  and  your  conduct  toward  your 
wicked  brothers  renders  me  willing  to  serve  you  therefore  attend  to 
what  I  tell  you. 

12.  "It  must  be  the  wind"  said  Gluck  "nobody  else  would 
venture  to  knock  double  knocks  at  our  door." 

13.  Even  very  intelligent  people  seem  to  cling  to  some  of  the 
old  superstitions  as  for  example  the  superstition  that  Friday  the 
twenty-third  is  liable, to  bring  bad  luck. 

14.  When  everything  was  going  well  and  all  his  plans  seemed 
to  be  prospering  he  was  very  placid  and  affable  when  things  went 
wrong  'in  fact  when  nothing  seemed  to  be  going  right  he  grew 
more  placid  and  affable  still. 

15.  Let  us  pretend  for  a  moment  that  this  little  knoll  on  which 
we  stand  is  a  lofty  and  rugged  mountain  that  yonder  little  brook  is 
a  broad  river  flowing  to  the  sea  and  that  the  pond  of  which  you  get 
a  glimpse  among  the  trees  is  the  ocean  itself. 

16.  A  bit  of  gray  craggy  rock  capped  with  strips  of  green 
meadow  grass  and  fringed  above  with  trees  a  few  houses  of  rough 
stone  with  grey  slate  roofs  huddled  for  protection  in  a  bend  of  the 
shore  line  a  strip  of  sand  not  pale  yellow  but  dazzling  white  and 
always  the  sound  of  the  ever-restless  sea  such  was  the  little  fishing 
village  of  Clifton. 

17.  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided  that  is 
the  lamp  of  experience. 

IS.  Read  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army  every  sword 
will  be  drawn  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered  to  maintain  it  or  perish 
on  the  bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit  religion  will  ap- 
prove it  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling  around  it  resolved 
to  stand  with  it  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halls  proclaim 
it  there  let  them  see  it  who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall 
on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support. 

VII.  When  are  semicolons  used  between  the  clauses 
in  a  compound  sentence?  When  are  commas  used  there? 
When  should  there  be  no  punctuation  between  the  clauses 
in  a  compound  sentence?  Punctuate  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  smacking  breeze  and  we  were 
going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water. 
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2.  Tramps  had  struck  matches  on  the  panels  of  the  door 
children  had  played  upon  the  front  steps  and  signs  of  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  man  and  the  ravages  of  time  were  to  be  seen  everywhere 
about  the  place. 

3.  Tell  them  I  will  come  tell  them  I  shall  be  with  them  by 
nightfall. 

4.  The  sun  was  sinking  but  its  descent  seemed  to  bring  no 
coolness. 

5.  Breathless  messengers  had  borne  the  evil  tidings  to  Mont- 
calm and  far  and  near  his  wide-extended  camp  resounded  with  the 
rolling  of  alarm  drums  and  the  din  of  startled  preparation. 

6.  Sundays  the  street  was  quiet  but  it  drove  a  thriving  trade 
on  week  days. 

7.  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the  very  bottom 
of  the  profound  gulf  but  still  I  could  make  out  nothing  distinctly  on 
account  of  a  thick  mist  in  which  everything  there  was  enveloped 
and  over  which  there  hung  a  magnificent  rainbow. 

8.  On  the  Christmas  when  he  was  seven  years  old  he  was  given 
a  small  one-keyed  flute  and  from  that  time  on  the  flute  became  his 
favorite  instrument. 

9.  But  he  could  delay  his  departure  no  longer  and  so  picking 
up  the  oars  he  stepped  into  the  boat. 

VIII.  Rewrite  the  following  groups  of  simple  sen- 
tences as  compound  sentences: 

1.  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  question  before  the 
house  is  one  of  awful  moment  to  the  country. 

2.  Along  the  edges  of  the  stream  every  tree-trunk,  sapling,  and 
stump  is  wrapped  about  with  a  close-growing  vine.  The  edges  of 
the  stream  are  also  defined  by  flowers  and  water-leaves. 

3.  We  find  the  river  without  banks.  The  swift,  deep  current 
meanders  between  tall  lines  of  trees.  Beyond  these  on  either  side 
there  is  water.  A  thousand  shallow  rivulets  slip  past  the  bases  of 
a  multitude  of  trees. 

I  X.  Give  the  rules  governing  the  punctuation  of 
words  in  a  series.     Punctuate  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Our  friend  Ernest  meanwhile  had  been  deeply  stirred  by 
the  idea  that  the  great  man  the  noble  man  the  man  of  prophecy 
after  so  many  ages  of  delay  was  at  length  to  be  made  manifest  to 
his  native  vallev. 
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2.  The  edge  of  the  whirl  was  represented  by  a  broad  belt  of 
gleaming  spray  but  no  particle  of  this  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the 
terrific  funnel  whose  interior  as  far  as  the  eye  could  fathom  it  was  a 
smooth  shining  and  jet-black  wall  of  water  inclined  to  the  horizon 
at  an  angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees  speeding  dizzily  round  and 
round  with  a  swaying  and  sweltering  motion  and  sending  forth  to 
the  winds  an  appalling  voice  half  shriek  half  roar  such  as  not  even 
the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara  ever  lifts  up  in  its  agony  to  Heaven. 

3.  And  outfof  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling 
Great  rats  small  rats  lean  rats  brawny  rats 
Brown  rats  black  rats  gray  rats  tawny  rats 
Grave  old  plodders  gay  young  friskers 

Fathers  mothers  uncles  cousins 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers 
Families  by  tens  and  dozens 
Brothers  sisters  husbands  wives 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives 

4.  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe 

I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe 
And  putting  apples  wondrous  ripe 
Into  a  cider  press's  gripe 
And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub  boards 
And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve  cupboards 
And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil  flasks 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter  casks. 

5.  Lie  flat  on  your  back  down  on  the  mattress  draw  your 
blanket  over  you  put  your  cap  on  your  head  on  account  of  the  night 
air  fold  your  arms  say  some  little  prayer  or  other  and  fall  asleep  with 
a  star  looking  right  down  on  your  eye. 

6.  At  his  touch  crowns  crumbled  beggars  reigned  systems 
vanished  the  wildest  theories  took  the  color  of  his  whim  and  all  that 
was  venerable  and  all  that  was  novel  changed  places  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  dream. 

7.  The  ships  of  war  that  prowled  like  guardian  giants  along 
the  coast  the  headlands  of  Ireland  stretching  out  into  the  channel 
the  Welsh  mountains  towering  into  the  clouds  all  were  objects  of 
intense  interest. 

8.  Her  mighty  lakes  like  oceans  of  liquid  silver  her  mountains 
with  their  bright  aerial  tints  her  valleys  teeming  with  wild  fertility 
her  tremendous  cataracts  thundering  in  their  solitudes  her  bound- 
less plains  waving  with  spontaneous  verdure  her  broad  deep  rivers 
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rolling  in  solemn  silence  to  the  ocean  her  trackless  forests  where 
vegetation  puts  forth  all  its  magnificence  her  skies  kindling  with 
the  magic  of  summer  clouds  and  glorious  sunshine  no  never  need 
an  American  look  beyond  his  own  country  for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  of  natural  scenery. 

9.  The  skin  of  a  great  sturgeon  and  other  fishes  beasts  and 
reptiles  a  collection  of  minerals  such  as  lie  in  heaps  near  the  falls 
some  Indian  moccasins  and  other  trifles  made  of  deer-skin  and 
embroidered  with  beads  several  newspapers  from  Montreal  New 
York  and  Boston  all  attracted  me  in  turn. 

X.  In  the  sentences  which  follow,  why  are  commas 
not  used  between  the  last  two  words  in  series? 

1.  The  crowds,  the  noise,  the  hurry  and  confusion  all  seemed  to 
him  welcome  signs  of  home. 

2.  He  came  leaping  down  the  crags,  shouting  and  gesticulat- 
ing for  help. 

3.  The  squire's  house  was  a  large,  rambling,  irregular  brick 
and  timber  structure  built  in  an  earlier  century. 

XI.  Correct  the  errors  in  punctuation  and  con- 
struction in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  bird  rose  from  the  ground;  fluttered  for  a  moment  in 
mid-air,  and  then  it  lamely  winged  its  way  toward  the  woods, 
which  lay  close  at  hand. 

2.  The  buildings  were  of  wood,  stone,  and  had  roofs  covered 
with  weathered  shingles. 

3.  The  room  was  provided  with  heat,  light,  and  had  a  private 
bath. 

XII.  Put  commas  in  wherever  doing  so  will  make 
the  sense  of  the  following  sentences  clearer: 

1.  The  windings  of  the  road  continually  changed  my  point  of 
view  and  showed  me  sometimes  through  rifts  in  the  trees  enchant- 
ing glimpses  of  the  valley  below. 

2.  The  solitude  of  the  ancient  monastery  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  uneventful  lives  of  the  monks  who  inhabited  it  filled  me 
with  a  sense  of  peace. 

3.  Just  opposite  the  promontory  upon  whose  apex  we  were 
placed  and  at  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles  out  at  sea  there  was 
visible  a  small  bleak-looking  island. 
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4.  He  would  carry  a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder  for  hours 
together  trudging  through  woods  and  swamps  and  up  hill  and  down 
dale  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons. 

5.  We  were  aware  that  this  man  had  been  unusually  interested 
in  our  arrival  at  the  hotel  and  that  he  had  kept  a  close  but  guarded 
scrutiny  over  us  ever  since. 

XIII.  Insert  commas  wherever  needed  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences ;^ive  the  rules  governing  such  cases: 

1.  ^Leaning  over  the  cliflF  I  saw  the  guide  conducting  two 
adventurers  behind  the  falls. 

2.  Although  I  had  at  first  determined  to  buy  stuflF  for  a  new 
coat  I  went  away  resolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer. 

3.  As  we  advanced  up  the  stream  our  wee  craft  seemed  to 
emit  her  steam  in  leisurely  whiffs. 

4.  Whoever  the  stranger  may  be  he  is  someone  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality. 

5.  During  his  long  career  in  the  Senate  he  has  supported  many 
measures  which  have  proved  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  country  at 
large. 

6.  Without  pretending  to  be  an  expert  in  the  science  of  garden- 
ing I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  I  know  something  about 
flowers. 

7.  Because  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  land  he  expected  to  make 
friends    slowly. 

8.  With  one  foot  planted  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on 
the  Pacific  we  shall  occupy  a  position  between  the  two  old  conti- 
nents of  the  world  a  position  eminently  calculated  to  secure  to  us 
the  commerce  and  influence  of  both. 

9.  However  combinations  or  associations  of  this  description 
may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends  they  are  likely  in  the 
course  of  time  to  become  potent  engines  by  which  cunning  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
people. 

XIV.  Define  the  term  "restrictive  clause;"  the  term 
"non-restrictive  clause."  Give  the  rules  governing  the 
punctuation  of  such  clauses.  Insert  commas  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  wherever  necessary: 

1.     As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  history  of  nations  we  discern 
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with   horror  the  succession  of   murderous  slaughters  which   have 
marked  the  rise  of  almost  every  nation  to  power. 

2.  We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  on  the  second  peak 
of  Big  Mountain  which  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  neighboring  country. 

3.  Climb  the  big  hill  which  you  see  to  the  right  and  then 
follow  the  trail  which  leads  down  from  the  summit. 

4.  All  those  who  desire  seats  in  the  main  stand  must  make 
application   before  Friday  noon. 

5.  The  old  man  bewildered  by  the  stares  and  the  questions 
of  those  about  him  could  scarcely  utter  an  intelligible  word. 

6.  Once  in  his  own  room  where  he  was  surrounded  by  com- 
fort and  familiar  objects  he  soon  regained  his  composure. 

7.  Following  the  verge  of  the  island  the  path  led  me  to  the 
Horseshoe  where  the  real  broad  St.  Lawrence  rushing  along  on  a 
level  with  its  banks  pours  its  whole  breadth  over  a  concave  line  of 
precipice  and  thence  pursues  its  course  between  lofty  crags  towards 
Ontario. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  breeze  which  up  to  this  moment  had 
headed  us  off  fell  away  and  we  were  dead  becalmed  drifting  about 
in  every  direction. 

XV.  Correct  errors  in  the  use  of  commas  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  He  was  very  tall  and  handsome,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
and  bravest  men,  that  ever  lived. 

2.  Now  this  was  a  point,  upon  which  I  did  not  feel  capable 
of  delivering  an  opinion. 

3.  The  little  river,  which  turned  sharply  in  its  course  moved 
very  sluggishly  and  seemed  to  have  no  outlet. 

4.  The  speaker  referring  to  his  notes  at  this  point,  continued 
to  speak  but  less  fluently. 

5.  A  person,  coming  upon  this  group  unawares,  would  really 
have  been  terrified. 

6.  The  officer,  prepared  to  do  his  duty  stepped  forward  coura- 
geously. 

XVI .  Insert  commas  wherever  needed  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences: 

1.  Within  the  room  thrust  partly  out  of  the  window  appeared 
the  physiognomy  of  an  old  man  with  a  skin  as  yellow  as  if  a  Midas- 
hand  had  touched  it. 
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2.  To  say  nothing  of  the  man  the  dog  at  least  bore  every  sign 
of  the  vagabond. 

3.  Presently  our  little  boat  gave  herself  a  shake  just  as  a  dog 
does  in  coming  out  of  the  water  and  thus  freed  herself  in  some  meas- 
ure of  the  seas. 

4.  They  tell  us,  sir  that  we  are  weak  unable  to  cope  with  so 
formidable  an  adversary. 

5.  Let  no  man  dare  when  I  am  dead  to  charge  me  with  dis- 
honor. » 

6.  There  is  moreover  another  and  a  better  reason. 

7.  'We  could  to  say  the  least,  have  tried  to  give  him  a  word 
of  cheer. 

8.  The  prospect  of  a  cold  night  being  rather  unpleasant  to  us 
all  we  resolved  not  to  set  forth  upon  our  journey  until  the  morning. 

9.  Not  only  in  the  cities  but  in  the  country  districts  as  well 
opposition  seemed  to  be  growing. 

10.  This  my  friend  he  said  is  the  true  cause  of  happiness. 

11.  In  winter  Concord  has  few  visitors  in  summer  many. 

12.  However  this  was  only  half  the  truth. 

13.  Then  he  asked  "Why  did  you  go?"  and  I  answered  "Be- 
cause there  was  no  one  else  to  do  so." 

14.  Generally  speaking  these  mountaineers  are  an  indepen- 
dent liberty-loving  people. 

^15.  But  above  all  and  best  of  all  he  had  kept  the  spirit  of  his 
youth. 

16.  A  day  in  spring  when  once  spring  has  really  come  is  in  my 
belief  the  fairest  of  all  days. 

17.  In  the  line  "Build  thee  more  stately  mansions  O  my  soul" 
Holmes  has  expressed  the  aspiration  of  the  poem  The  Chambered 
Nautilus. 

18.  A  man  in  love  at  least  a  man  in  love  as  intensely  as  Ichabod 
Crane,  might  be  pardoned  for  being  over-zealous. 

15.  The  night  hath  a  thousand  eyes  the  day  but  one. 

20.  He  built  the  little  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  to  be  a 
place  of  retirement  from  the  business  of  the  world. 

XVII.     Punctuate  the  following: 

25  Dearborn  St  Chicago  111 
Mr  James  H  Piatt  May  20  1911 

34  Winter  Street 
Boston  Mass 
Dear  Sir 
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XVIII.  Correct  all  errors  in  the  use  of  the  comma 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  He  assured  us,  that,  when  he  received  any  information,  he 
would  immediately  convey  it  to  us. 

2.  We  found  her,  sitting  beside  a  tiny,  woodland  stream. 

3.  O,  king,  live  forever. 

4.  Just  as  the  bell,  in  the  old,  town  clock  of  Scituate,  chimed 
the  noon  hour,  Carey  Grey,  and  I,  headed  our  little  cat-boat  to- 
ward the  blue,  sparkling  waters  of  Vineyard  Sound. 

5.  It  seemed  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  to  pull  the  big  fish 
aboard. 

6.  To  plan  the  excursion,  was  one  thing,  to  carry  it  out,  was 
quite  another. 

7.  The  day,  I  spent  in  Washington  was,  I  think,  the  most 
interesting  of  my  life. 

XIX.  Enumerate  the  main  uses  of  the  apostrophe; 
of  parentheses;  of  brackets;  and  of  dashes.  Is  the  dash 
properly  used  in  the  following  extract? 

"No,  no,"  said  her  stepmother,  eagerly;  "he's  never  hard  on 
them — only  on  himself.  The  Church  doesn't  expect  anything 
more  than  'abstinence,'  j^ou  understand — no  real  fasting^from 
people  like  them — people  who  work  hard  with  their  hands.  But 
— I  really  believe — they  do  very  much  as  he  does." 

XX.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Shakespeare  has  a  bust  in  the  Poet's  Corner  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

2.  The  De  Courcy's  and  the  De  Morgan's  were  among  the 
guests. 

3.  The  place  is  about  a  three  hour's  ride  from  here. 

4.  I  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Jone's  class  for  about  two  years. 

5.  I  am  going  away  for  a  three  week's  vacation. 

6.  The  Arts  and  Craft's  Association  has  an  office  here. 

7.  The  registration  of  the  competitor's  in  the  race  was  not 
completed  until  two  o'clock. 

8.  He  does'nt  seem  to  mind  being  opposed. 
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XXI.  Give  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  capi- 
tals in  1,  personal  titles  of  respect;  2,  titles  of  books, 
articles,  etc.;  3,  proper  names  and  proper  adjectives. 
Insert  capitals  where  necessary  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  he  understood  and  loved  boys,  for  he  had  four  of  his  own, 
and  for  these  he  has  written  "the  boy's  froissart,"  "the  boy's  king 
arthur"  and  the  "knightk'  legends  of  wales." 

2.  in  the  first  year  we  studied  latin,  algebra,  english,  american 
history,  and  physiology. 

3.  it  is  true  that  spring  does  not  always  come  with  march  nor 
winter  with  november. 

4.  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the  hamilton  club,  but  few 
of  the  members  of  the  club  seem  to  know  him  well. 

5.  the  modern  educated  man  does  not  seem  to  be  as  well  read 
in  the  scriptures  as  his  father  was. 

6.  our  own  Washington  rises  to  a  truly  heavenly  stature — not 
when  we  follow  him  over  the  ice  of  the  delaware  to  the  capture  of 
trenton — not  when  we  behold  him  victorious  over  cornwallis  at 
yorktown — but  when  we  regard  him,  in  noble  deference  to  justice, 
refusing  the  kingly  crown  which  a  faithless  soldiery  proffered,  and 
at  a  later  day  upholding  the  peaceful  neutrality  of  the  country, 
while  he  received  unmoved  the  clamor  of  the  people  wickedly  crying 
for  war     .... 

7.  when  freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 

unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
she  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 
and  set  the  stars  of  glory  there; 

8.  little  of  the  scholar,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  new 
england  quaker  whose  lot  it  was  to  pass  from  plow  to  politics,  and 
from  politics  to  literature.  John  greenleaf  whittier  was  born  in 
east  haverhill,  a  rugged,  hilly  section  of  essex  county,  massachusetts. 

9.  nature  had  no  obstacle  that  he  did  not  surmount— space 
no  opposition  that  he  did  not  spurn,  whether  amid  alpine  rocks, 
arabian  sands,  or  polar  snows. 

10  of  course  there  was  the  bible,  and  through  all  his  poetry 
whittier  reverts  to  the  bii)le  for  phrases  and  images  as  naturally  as 
longfellow  turns  to  mediicval  legend. 

11.  remember  what  poor  richard  says:  "buy  what  thou  hast 
no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries." 

12.  general  french  turned  to  the  major  and  said:  "major  winter 
will  you  and  your  senior  captain  undertake  the  expedition?" 
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• 

XXII.  How  do  you  indicate  in  manuscript  words 
that  would  be  italicized  in  print?  Should  foreign  words 
be  printed  in  roman  or  italic  type?  What  objection  do 
you  find  to  the  use  of  italics  in  the  following  extract? 

My  dear  Madam, — Although  it  is  so  many  years  since  I  profited 
by  your  delightful  and  invaluable  instructions,  yet  I  have  ever  re- 
tained the  fondest  and  most  reverential  regard  for  Miss  Pinkerton  and 
dear  Chiswick.  I  hope  your  health  is  good.  The  world  and  the  cause 
of  education  cannot  afford  to  lose  Miss  Pinkerton  for  many  years. 

XXIII.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  coffee  tasted  of  sulphur  the  bacon  was  burnt  the  toast 
was  salty  and  the  fried  eggs  were  only  half  cooked 

2.  The  second  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  first  and  the 
third  more  important  than  the  second  because  thoroughness  of 
construction  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  life  and  reliability  of 
a  car 

3.  People  were  hurrying  in  all  directions  conductors  were 
announcing  different  trains  and  baggage  men  were  intercepting 
every  one  that  carried  a  valise 

4.  Tom's  wife  was  a  tall  termagant  fierce  of  temper  loud  of 
tongue  and  strong  of  arm 

5.  It  was  a  beautiful  cold  starlight  night. 

6.  In  the  summer  I  am  quite  willing  to  obey  the  summons  at 
once  but  on  the  dark  cold  dreary  winter  mornings  I  am  usually 
very  reluctant  to  leave  my  warm  bed. 

7.  The  words  Post  Office  were  painted  in  large  black  and  white 
letters  across  the  front  of  the  building. 

8.  Next  he  may  visit  the  engine-rooms  where  powerful  tur- 
bine engines  of  several  thousand  horse-power  revolve  the  twin 
screws  which  propel  the  ship  at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

9.  Just  below  the  lights  of  the  inn  scattered  here  and  there 
cast  tongues  of  radiance  over  the  shrubbery. 

10.  We  continued  our  way  over  a  rough  narrow  rocky  country. 

11.  The  hard  climb  and  the  pitchy  darkness  combined  with 
a  very  cold  wind  and  a  slight  rain  made  things  very  disagreeable. 

12.  But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this  while  snugly  cuddling 
in  the  chimney  corner  of  a  chamber  that  was  all  of  a  ruddy  glow 
from  the  crackling  wood  fire  and  where  of  course  no  spectre  dared 
to  show  his  face  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrors  of  his  sub- 
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sequent  walk  homewards  What  fearful  shapes  and  shadows  beset 
his  path  amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly  glare  of  a  snowy  night  With 
what  wistful  look  did  he  eye  every  trembling  ray  of  light  streaming 
across  the  waste  fields  from  some  distant  window  How  often  was 
he  appalled  by  some  shrub  covered  with  snow  which  like  a  sheeted 
spectre  beset  his  very  path 

13.  Brom  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his  nature 
would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open  warfare  and  have  settled 
their  pretensions  to  the  Jady  according  to  the  mode  of  those  most 
concise  and  simple  reasoners  the  knights-errant  of  yore  by  single 
combat  but  Ichabod  was  too  conscious  of  the  superior  might  of  his 
adversary  to  enter  the  lists  against  him  he  had  overheard  a  boast 
of  Bones  that  he  would  double  the  schoolmaster  up  and  lay  him  on  a 
shelf  of  his  own  school-house  and  he  was  too  wary  to  give  him  an 
opportunity 

14.  Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
sitting  on  the  hill  book  in  hand  day-dreaming  gazing  out  over  the 
calm  lake  toward  the  blue  hill  in  the  distance 

15.  Quick  quick  cried  he     Let  us  run  away  or  he  will  catch  us 
Who  will  catch  us  asked  the  stranger 

Mr  Toil  the  old  schoolmaster  answered  Dafifydowndilly  Don't 
you  see  him  amongst  the  haymakers 

16.  In  his  hand  he  swayed  a  ferrule  that  sceptre  of  despotic 
power  the  birch  of  justice  reposed  on  three  nails  behind  the  throne 
a  constant  terror  to  evil  doers  while  on  the  desk  before  him  might 
be  seen  sundry  contraband  articles  and  prohibited  weapons  detected 
upon  the  persons  of  idle  urchins  such  as  half-munched  apples  pop- 
guns whirligigs  fly-cages  and  whole  legions  of  rampant  little  paper 
game-cocks. 

17.  As  I  thus  mused  with  half-shut  eyes  while  the  sun  sank 
rapidly  to  rest  and  eddying  currents  careered  round  and  round 
the  island  bearing  upon  their  bosom  large  dazzling  white  flakes  of 
the  bark  of  the  sycamore  flakes  which  in  their  multiform  positions 
upon  the  water  a  quick  imagination  might  have  converted  into 
anything  it  pleased  while  I  thus  mused  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
form  of  one  of  those  very  Fays  about  whom  I  had  been  pondering 
made  its  way  slowly  into  the  darkness  from  out  the  light  at  the 
western  end  of  the  island 

18.  Now  whether  the  tall  horse  in  the  natural  playfulness  of 
his  disposition  was  desirous  of  having  a  little  innocent  recreation, 
with  Mr.  Winkle  or  whether  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  per- 
form the  journey  as  much  to  his  own  satisfaction  without  a  rider 
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as  with  one  are  points  upon  which  of  course  we  can  arrive  at  no 
definite  and  distinct  conclusion. 

19.  Seafaring  men  otherwise  inclined  to  enter  into  that  service 
arc  as  experience  has  shown  deterred  by  the  fear  of  finding  themselves 
ere  long  in  compulsory  military  service  in  British  ships  of  war 

20.  Well  as  I  was  saying  my  grandfather  was  on  his  way  to 
England  or  rather  to  Ostend  no  matter  which  it's  all  the  same 

XXIV.  Punctuate  the  following  paragraph: 

[The  paragraph  describes  the  interior  of  a  room  in  a  sailor's 
house,  on  the  beach  at  Yarmouth,  England.] 

It  was  beautifully  clean  inside  and  as  tidy  as  possible  there 
was  a  table  and  a  Dutch  clock  and  a  chest  of  drawers  and  on  the 
chest  of  drawers  there  was  a  tea-tray  with  a  painting  on  it  of  a 
lady  with  a  parasol  taking  a  walk  with  a  military-looking  child 
who  was  trundling  a  hoop  the  tray  was  kept  from  tumbling  down 
by  a  Bible  and  the  tray  if  it  had  tumbled  down  would  have  smashed 
a  quantity  of  cups  and  saucers  and  a  teapot  that  were  grouped 
around  the  book  on  the  walls  there  were  some  common  colored 
pictures  framed  and  glazed  of  Scripture  subjects  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  since  in  the  hands  of  pedlars  without  seeing  the  whole 
interior  of  Peggotty's  brother's  house  again  at  one  view  Abraham 
in  red  going  to  sacrifice  Isaac  in  blue  and  Daniel  in  yellow  cast  into 
a  den  of  green  lions  were  the  most  prominent  of  these  over  the  little 
mantel-shelf  was  a  picture  of  the  Sarah  Jane  lugger  built  at  Sunder- 
land with  a  real  little  wooden  stern  stuck  on  to  it  a  work  of  art 
combining  composition  and  carpentry  which  I  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  enviable  possessions  that  the  world  could  afford  there 
were  some  hooks  in  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  the  use  of  which  I  did 
not  divine  then  and  some  lockers  and  boxes  and  conveniences  of 
that  sort  which  served  for  seats  and  eked  out  the  chairs  —  Dickens: 
David  Copperfield. 

XXV.  Correct  all  errors  in  punctuation  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1 .  After  having  learned  the  address;  I  set  out  to  find  the  house. 

2.  "The  blue  plate"  said  I,  "Why  I  don't  know  where  I  laid  it. 

3.  And  the  rugged  little  islets  closer  in,  spread  with  such  pro- 
fusion along  the  coast  gave  the  final  detail  of  wild  beauty. 

4.  A  far  different  boyhood  had  this  other  poet,  William  CuUen 
Bryant  reared  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
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5.  On  the  beautiful  Maine  coast;  where  its  deeply  fringed  shore 
stretches  for  miles  in  vast  curves  where  the  balsam  fir  and  bay- 
berry  bushes  send  their  fragrance  seaward;  where  the  tide  runs 
splashing,  in  and  out,  among  the  low,  rocky,  ledges;  amid  these 
beauties  of  nature  I  stood  on  a  glorious  June  day. 

6.  You,  my  friend  will  need  another  cupful  to  wash  the  dust 
out  of  your  throat. 

7.  It  was  a  din^,  little,  yellow-brick  house  with  only  two 
windows  in  the  front. 

8.  We  made  up  a  party  of  six;  a  young  married  couple  not 
over  twenty;  a  pair  of  vagabond  peddlers,  the  driver  and  I. 

9.  The  meadows  were  covered  with  sweet,  waving,  grain. 

10.  We  wanted  to  find  a  place,  where  we  could  rest  for  a  few 
hours. 

11.  I  was  so  much  impressed,  that  I  couldn't  utter  a  word  in 
reply. 

12.  He  was  on  the  train  for  what,  I  suppose  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

13.  Such  big  men,  as  he  is,  are  sometimes  inclined  to  be  idle. 

14.  Mr.  James,  who  by  this  time  had  caught  up  with  us  was 
breathless  and  excited. 

15.  Some  sudden  accident;  as,  for  example,  the  breaking  of 
the  dam,  might  sweep  away  all  the  company's  property  in  a  moment. 

16.  That  night  Jack  told  his  father,  what  we  intended  to  do. 

17.  I  discovered  however,  that  someone  had  been  there  before 
me. 


Chapter  XI 

LETTER-WRITING 

66.  Letters  and  Notes.  The  one  form  of  composi- 
tion wliich  we  are  all  called  upon  to  practice  frequently 
is  letter-writing.  Letters  are  more  personal  than  other 
kinds  of  writing,  and  hence  are  usually  more  informal  in 
style;  yet  they  should  never  be  slip-shod  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammar.  Letters  reveal  unmistak- 
ably the  writer's  education  and  cultivation;  that  "the 
style  is  the  man"  is  never  truer  than  in  letters.  In  the 
first  of  the  following  examples,  the  writer's  lack  of  cul- 
ture and  his  brisk  efficiency  are  both  obvious;  in  the 
second,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  Longfellow's  gentle  kind- 
ness in  every  line  addressed  to  the  little  girl  who  had 
written   him  about   his  poetry. 

1.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Jan.  9,  1911. 
Morton  B.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. — Sirs:     If  you  want  a  good  reliable 

traveling  man,  I  am  open  for  engagement.  I  understand  handling 
contractors  and  architects  and  will  work  cheap.  I  understand 
brick  and  can  give  good  references.  Any  territory  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  so  long  as  I  can  get  to  work  and  earn  something. 

Resp.  Jim  F.  Dean. 

2.  Nahant,  August  18,  1859. 
Your  letter  followed  me  down  here  by  the  seaside,  where  I  am 

passing  the  summer  with  my  three  little  girls.  The  oldest  is  about 
your  age;  but  as  little  girls'  ages  keep  changing  every  year,  I  can 
never  remember  how  old  she  is,  and  have  to  ask  her  mamma,  who 
has  a  better  memory  than  I  have.  Her  name  is  Alice;  I  never  for- 
get that.  She  is  a  nice  girl,  and  loves  poetry  almost  as  much  as  you 
do. 

The  second  is  Edith,  with  blue  eyes  and  beautiful  golden  locks 
which  I  sometimes  call  her  "nankeen  hair,"  to  make  her  laugh.  She 
is  a  very  busy  little  woman,  and  wears  gray  boots. 
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The  youngest  is  Allegra;  which  you  know  means  merry;  and 
she  is  the  merriest  little  thing  you  ever  saw — always  singing  and 
laughing  all  over  the  house. 

These  are  my  three  little  girls,  and  Mr.  Read  has  painted  them 
all  in  one  picture,  which  I  hope  you  will  see  some  day.  They  bathe 
in  the  sea,  and  dig  in  the  sand,  and  patter  about  the  piazza  all  day 
long,  and  sometimes  go  to  see  the  Indians  encamped  on  the  shore, 
and  buy  baskets  and  bows  and  arrows. 

I  do  not  say  anything  about  the  two  boys.  They  are  such 
noisy  fellows  that  it  is  no  use  to  talk  about  them. 

And  now,  dear  Miss  Emily,  give  my  love  to  your  papa,  and 
goodnight,  with  a  kiss,  from  his  friend  and  yours. 

The  student  should  practice  himself  in  the  compo- 
sition of  both  business  notes  and  personal  letters;  from 
writing  business  notes  he  should  get  the  ability  to  give 
needed  information  to  a  business  or  professional  corre- 
spondent in  clear,  concise,  dignified  terms;  from  writing 
personal  letters  he  should  get  the  ability  to  address  his 
friends  easily  and  interestingly.  As  an  exercise  in  com- 
position, there  are  few  better  tasks  than  writing  letters. 
The  sense  of  having  a  correspondent  who  will  read 
one's  words  with  pleasure  stimulates  the  imagination, 
and  makes  writing  a  pleasure. 

In  letters,  custom  has  prescribed  set  forms  for  the 
manner  of  address  and  subscription,  and  set  places  for 
the  date  and  the  writer's  address.  These  forms  should 
be  followed  invariably;  any  marked  deviation  from  them 
indicates  either  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  writer.  They  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
kinds  of  letters  and  notes,  the  principal  classes  of  which 
we  shall  now  take  up  in  turn. 

67.  Business  Letters.  1.  In  a  business  letter,  the 
full  address  of  the  writer  should  be  placed,  with  the 
date,  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page, 
unless  it   is  printed   as   a   letter-head. 
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2.  The  title,  name,  and  address  of  the  person  or 
firm  to  whom  the  letter  is  sent  should  be  placed  to  the 
left  above  the  body  of  the  letter. 

3.  "Dear  Sir,"  "Dear  Sirs,"  and  "Gentlemen",  are 
the  proper  forms  of  introduction.  The  punctuation  after 
these  words  of  address  may  be  either  a  colon  and  dash,  or 
a  colon;  modern  usage  tends  to  omit  the  dash. 

4.  The  conclusion  (sometimes  called  the  "term  of 
respect")  may  be  "Yours  truly,"  "Yours  sincerely," 
"Very  truly  yours,"  "Very  sincerely  yours,"  "Yours 
faithfully,"  or  more  rarely,  "Respectfully  yours."  Terms 
of  excessive  politeness,  such  as  "Your  obedient  servant," 
and  "Humbly  yours,"  once  customary  in  English  and 
still  common  in  French,  are  no  longer  used  by  English 
writers  in  general  correspondence.  "Respectfully"  is 
reserved  for  very  formal  letters,  such  as  petitions  and 
letters  to  heads  of  institutions.  Note  that  in  the  term 
of  respect  the  first  word  only  is  capitalized.  An  ex- 
ample follows: 

100  State  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Messrs.  J.  Scott  &  Co.,  Oct.  1,  1911. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clarke  &  Clarke. 

Three  desirable  qualities  in  a  business  letter  are  clear- 
ness, definiteness,  and  brevity.  Hence  the  language 
of  such  letters  is  usually  simple,  and  the  sentences  and 
paragraphs  are  comparatively  short.  It  may  even  happen 
that  each  sentence  is  properly  a  paragraph;  but  this  is 
unusual,  for  paragraphs,  .in  letters  as  in  all  other  kinds 
of  writing,  should  represent  real  divisions  of  the  thought. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  important  items,  as  a  list  of 
goods  ordered,  are  usually  set  off  in  a  space  by  them- 
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selves  or  tabulated;  a  practice  which  greatly  facilitates 
reference  to  the  correspondence.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
practice  of  leaving  a  wider  margin  around  any  quotation 
within  the  body  of  a  letter;  if  the  letter  is  type-written, 
the  quotation  may  be  closer  spaced  than  the  rest  of  the 
letter,  giving  somewhat  the  effect  of  fine   print. 

Another  important  quality  in  business  letters  is 
dignity.  We  may  be  amused  and  our  attention  may  be 
caugfit  for  the  moment  by  the  advertising  letter  that 
reads  "Only  a  few  left!  Get  your  spring  suits  here 
today.  Yours,  Walker  &  Co.";  but  in  the  long  run,  we 
pay  most  attention  to  the  business  letters  that  are  gram- 
matical and  dignified.  It  is  not  dignified  to  abbrevi- 
ate every  other  word,  to  omit  verbs  and  other  important 
words,  or  to  use  slang.  A  business  letter  should  not  be 
in  the  form  of  a  telegraphic  message;  e.  g.,  "Yours  at 
hand,  contents  noted.  Quality  O.  K.  Send  X.  Y. 
3  bbls.  C.  O.  D." 

Errors  frequently  found  in  business  letters  are  1, 
the  omission  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  as  in  "Yours 
of  the  10th  inst.,  at  hand,  and  in  reply  would  say;"  2, 
excessive  and  ungrammatical  use  of  the  participle,  as  in 
"Trusting  to  hear  from  you  by  return  mail  and  hoping 
that  you  may  be  pleased  to  give  us  an  order,  Yours  truly, 
S.  Jones  &  Co."  These  two  examples  illustrate  also  the 
tendency  in  business  correspondence  to  the  use  of 
stock  phrases  which  by  constant  repetition  grow  almost 
meaningless. 

The  first  of  the  business  letters  printed  below  shows 
carelessness  in  many  things,  especially  in  punctuation 
and  grammar;  the  faults  are  probably  due  to  haste  and 
a  mistaken  attempt  at  brevity.  The  second  is  concise, 
but  over-paragraphed,  and  too  familiar.  The  third 
rambles.  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  examples  of  the 
well-written  business  letter. 
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1-  Watertown,  Indiana,  March  19th,  1911. 

Morton  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  111. — Gentlemen:  Your  prices  on 
brick  under  date  of  Feb.  3  are  much  too  high.  What  we  want  prices 
on  is  the  dark  red  xxx  brick  also  on  dark  mottled  411.  Separate 
price  on  each  also  price  on  circle  brick  same  sort.  But  few  of  411 
will  be  used  in  fact  only  what  are  required  for  trimming  or  pattern 
work.  Your  prices  to  include  delivery  at  Watertown  also  mention 
cash  discount  for  10  day  settlement. 

Your  prompt  reply  to  the  above  required  if  you  wish  to  do 
business  with  me.  Yours  truly, 

B.  L.  Haynes. 
2. 

42 1  Yale  Avenue, 
Mr.  James  W.  Anderson,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Jan. 21, 1910. 

Dear  Sir: 

Don't  you  agree  with  us  that  Parker's  Commercial  Correspondence 
is  the  book  for  you  to  use  this  year?     Have  you  placed  your  order? 

Do  you  know  our  other  Commercial  School  Books?  They  are 
all  "Good  Teachers"  and  most  of  them  are  unequalled,  either  in 
quality  or  price. 

Look  at  the  List! 

And  do  not  forget  that  it  is  never  too  soon  to  change  to  the  best. 

Use  the  best,  not  sometime,  but  now. 

Cordially  yours. 

The   Denton   Publishing  Co. 

3. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Atwood,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  1,  1907. 

41  High  St., 

Greenfield,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  at  hand  and  we  note  that  you  say  you  have  not 
received  the  May  number  of  the  Standard  Teacher.  We  are  not 
able  to  find  your  name  upon  our  mailing  list.  Did  you  subscribe 
for  it  through  us  or  through  some  other  dealer?  We  are  sending  you 
a  copy  of  the  Teacher,  for  we  do  not  like  to  have  any  of  our  friends 
miss  a  number;  but  will  you  kindly  give  us  a  little  information  in 
regard  to  your  subscription?  We  suppose,  from  your  card,  that  it 
is  sent  to  j^ou  at  Greenfield,  Mass.;  but  sometimes  periodicals  are 
sent  to  an  address  different  from  the  one  given  on  the  letter  or  postal 
which  informs  us  of  non-receipt  of  periodicals.  If  yours  is  a  new 
subscription  kindly  so  inform  us;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  it 
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is  possible  you  subscribed  through  someone  else  or  possibly  in  a 
Sunday-school  club,  in  which  case  of  course  we  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  various  members  of  the  club.  We  regret  that  you  have 
been  subjected  to  any  annoyance  in  this  line. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

The  Standard  Publishing  Co. 

4.  .  201  Broad  Street, 

*  Portland,  Maine, 

Jan. 10, 1911. 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Faulkner  &  Co., 

Halifax,  N.  S. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I    have  distributed    the  cargo  of    the    Falmouth,  which   was 
somewhat  damaged  with  salt  water,  as  follows: 
Of  the  uninjured  portion  I  shipped 

Kennedy  Paper  Co.,  50  tons, 
Harris  Pulp  Co.,  112  tons, 
both  lots  at  2c  per  pound,  freight  paid  to  Little  Falls  and  Hartford, 
respectively.    You  can  send  invqices  on  receipt  of  this;  terms,  cash 
in  ten  days. 

All  damaged  ground  wood  on  the  Falmouth  I  have  arranged 
to  forward  at  once  to  the  Harris  Paper  Co.,  at  a  price  which  I  have 
agreed  shall  be  satisfactory  to  them.  Mr.  Harris  will  inspect  the 
consignment  on  its  arrival  at  the  mill  and  notify  me  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  as  to  the  number  of  bundles,  weights,  price,  etc. 
Trusting  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  Weaver. 

5,  The  Andover  Trust  Company,  5700  State  St., 

Boston,  Mass., 
Miss  Helen  M.  Stanley,  April  12,  1910. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
Dear  Madam: 

If  you  are  to  be  away  from  home  for  any  length  of  time  this 
summer,  you  will  probably  wish  to  deposit  your  silverware  and 
valuables  in  some  safety  deposit  vault.  As  you  are  one  of  our 
depositors,  I  suggest  the  possibility  of  our  serving  you  in  this 
matter.  If  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  enclosed  card,  we  will  call 
for  your  valuables,  store  them  for  any  length  of  time  in  our  fireproof 
and  burglar-proof  vault,  and  deliver  them  to  you  when  notified  of 
your  return.     The  charge  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  importance 
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compared  with  the  knowledge  that  your  valuables  are  absolutely 
safe  from  loss  by  fire  or  theft. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  F.  Johnson, 

Vice  President. 

68.  Formal  Letters  in  the  First  Person.  These 
resemble  business  letters  in  that  they  are  written  about 
some  special  matter,  and,  within  the  demands  of  polite- 
ness, should  be  brief.  They  include  letters  to  newspapers, 
to  heads  of  institutions,  to  strangers  or  persons  sHghtly 
acquainted   with   the   writer,  petitions,  and  so  forth. 

1.  The  address  and  date  are  given  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  business  letters. 

2.  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is 
sent,  usually  accompanied  by  his  address,  is  placed  either 
just  above  the  introductory  phrase,  or  at  the  close  to  the 
left  of  the  signature. 

3.  Introductions  are:  "Dear  Sir"  (or  "Dear 
Madam"),   "My  dear  Sir",   or   "Gentlemen". 

4.  The  subscription  may  be  "Yours  truly,"  "Very 
truly  yours,"  "Faithfully  yours,"  or  "Respectfully 
yours."  Examples  follow: 

1.      To  John  B.  Dibdin,  Esq.,' 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  must  appear  negligent  in  not  having  thanked  you 
for  the  very  pleasant  books  you  sent  me.  Arthur  and  the  novel,  we 
have  both  of  us  read  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  They  are  full  of 
quaint  conceits,  and  running  over  with  good  humor  and  good  nature. 
I  naturally  take  little  interest  in  stories,  but  in  these  the  manner 
and  not  the  end  is  the  interest;  it  is  such  pleasant  travelling  one 
scarce  cares  whither  it  leads  us.  Pray  express  my  pleasure  to  your 
father  with  my  best  thanks. 

I  am  involved  in  a  routine  of  visiting  among  the  family  of  Barron 

Field,  just  returned  from   Botany   Bay.     I   shall  hardly  have  an 

open  evening  before  Tuesday  next.     Will  you  come  to  us  then? 

Yours  truly,  C.  Lamb. 

'The  use  of  "Esq."  (esquire)  instead  of  "Mr."  after  the  name  has  almost  dis- 
appeared.    "Mr."  and  "Esq."  should  never  be  used  together. 
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2.  120  Park  Row, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

April  28,  1911. 
My  dear  bir: 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Reform  League  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  such  persons 
as  may  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  League.  The  enclosed 
circular  will  acquaint  you  with  the  objects  and  methods  of  the 
League,  if  you  are  not«lready  familiar  with  them. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Frost,  Treasurer. 
'  '  Faithfully  yours, 

Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  J°hn  Wright,  Secretary. 

5  Haymarket  Square, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

3.  28  Conant  Hall, 

Exeter,  Missouri. 

March  28,  1911. 
To  the  Faculty  of  the  Exeter  High  School, 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  hereby  petition  to  be  allowed  to  play  upon  the  Exeter 

base-ball    team    despite    my   condition    in    Plane    Geometry.     My 

reason  for  asking  that  the  rules  be  relaxed  in  my  favor  is  that  my 

failure  in  Plane  Geometry  was  due  solely  to  absence  from  the  final 

examination  because  of  illness.     Mr.  Smith,  my  teacher  in  Plane 

Geometry,  has  promised  to  verify  this  statement  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  L.  Winton. 

69.  Formal  Letters  in  the  Third  Person,  Custom 
has  prescribed  arbitrary  rules  governing  formal  invita- 
tions, acceptances,  and  regrets.  They  should  be  written 
in  the  third  person  throughout,  and  the  phrasing  should 
follow  conventional  models.^  In  the  models  which  fol- 
low, note  that  every  word  except  the  number  in  the 
address  and  the  abbreviations  "Mr."  and  "Mrs."  is 
spelled  out  in  full.  Note  that  the  invitation  specifies  the 
date,  hour,  and  place  of  entertainment,  and  that  the. 
acceptance  and  the  regrets  specify  the  date  and  hour  of 
entertainment. 


■For  a  full  list  of  such  models  the  student  should  consult  one  of  the  numerous 
books  of  etiquette. 
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Mrs.  Walter  Stetson 

requests  the 

pleasure 

of 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Winter' 

3  company  at 

dinner 

on 

Thursday,  March  seventh,  at  seven 

o'clock. 

27  Gramercy  Park, 

March  first 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winter  regret  that  a  previous 
invitation  prevents  them  from  accepting  Mrs. 
Stetson's  kind  invitation  to  dinner  on  Thursday, 
March  seventh,  at  seven  o'clock. 


41  West  Forty-second  Street, 
March  third. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winter  accept  with  pleasure 
Mrs.  Stetson's'  kind  invitation  to  dinner  on 
Thursday,  March  seventh,  at  seven  o'clock. 


41  West  Forty-second  Street, 
March  third. 


70.  Informal  Letters.  Even  in  the  case  of  infor- 
mal letters,  addresses  and  dates  should  invariably  be 
given;  they  may  be  placed  at  the  upper  right  hand  of  the 
sheet,  or  at  the  lower  left  hand  opposite  the  signature,  as 
the  writer  prefers.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  omit 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter 
is  sent.  Introductions  vary  in  formality  according  to 
the  relationship  between  the  correspondents,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table: 

Dear  Mr.  Smith :  Dear  Smith : 

My  dear  Mr.  Smith:  Dear  Henry: 

My  dear  Smith:  Dear  Hal: 

Conclusions  also  vary  widely;  the  forms  given  below 
are  the  ones  most  often  used : 


Faithfully  yours, 
Very  truly  yours, 
Sincerely  yours. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 
Ever  sincerely  yours, 


Cordially  yours, 
Ever  yours. 
Always  yours. 
Affectionately  yours. 
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Examples  of  notes  of  varying  degrees  of  informality 
follow : 

1.  24  Gorton  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 
May  21,  1911. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Westcott: 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise  to  get  your 
note  inviting  Mr.  Vane  and  me  to  dine  with  you  on  Friday  eve- 
ning. We  have  been  looking  forward  to  your  return  ever  since 
our  own.  Need  I  say  that  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  accept  your 
invitation?     Remember  us  most  cordially  to  Mr.  Westcott. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anne  Horton  Vane. 
2. 
Dear  Mrs.  Dudley: 

I  find  at  the  last  minute  that  I  cannot  enjoy 
the  company  of  my  kind  this  evening,  and  send  most  hearty  regrets. 
I  have  a  little  bit  of  work  which  should  have  been  done  last 
November.  Until  January  I  kept  the  task  at  bay  by  excuses;  until 
May  I  held  it  off  by  promises;  and  now,  in  the  last  ditch,  I  am 
reduced  to  performing  it.  I  am  thus  circumstantial  that  you  may 
see  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  or,  rather,  non-appearance,  I  am 
grateful   for  your  kind  invitation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
15  John  St.,  Ellis  Winston. 

May  fifteenth,  1911 

3.  Abbotsford,  3d  May 

(very  like  3d  March  in  temperature)  [1813]. 
My  dear  Sophia: 

I  received  your  letter  in  which  you  say 
nothing  of  Walter's  schooling.  I  hope  that  goes  on  well.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  poor  Andy  is  no  more.  He  lost  the  use  of  his  hind 
legs,  so  we  were  obliged  to  have  him  shot  out  of  humanity.  This 
will  vex  little  Anne,  but  as  the  animal  could  never  have  been  of  the 
least  use  to  her,  she  has  the  less  reason  to  regret  his  untimely  death; 
and  I  will  study  to  give  her  something  that  she  will  like  as  well, 
to  make  amends,  namely,  a  most  beautiful  peacock  and  peahen, 
so  tame  that  they  come  to  the  porch  and  feed  out  of  the  children's 
hands.  They  were  a  present  from  Mertoun,  and  I  will  give  them 
to  little  Anne,  to  make  amends  for  this  family  loss  of  the  donkey. 
I  have  got  a  valuable  addition  to  the  museum,  some  of  the  hair  of 
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Charles  I.  cut  from  the  head  when  his  coffin  was  discovered  about 
a  month  ago  in  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor.  .  .  .  The  hair 
is  a  light  brown.  This  is  my  best  news.  The  worst  is  that  every- 
thing is  suffering  from  cold  and  drought.  Give  my  kind  love  to 
Walter,  Anne,  and  little  Charles.  .  .  .  Mamma  joins  in  kind 
compliments  to  Miss  Miller,  and  I  am  always  your  affectionate  papa, 

Walter  Scott. 
(Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  daughter.] 


4.  •  24  Williams  Street, 

January  21, 1911 
Dear  Tom, 

Just  as  I  expected!  Here  I  spend  ink  and  paper  and  postage 
on  you,  to  say  nothing  of  time,  which  my  employer  values  at  ten 
dollars  a  week,  and  I  can't  get  a  word  out  of  you.  Why  imitate 
the  tomb? 

Ever  yours, 

Walter. 


71.  Cautions.  1.  Do  not  forget  to  leave  margins, 
to  punctuate,  or  to  make  paragraphs. 

2.  Never  begin  a  note  with  "Dear  friend,"  or 
"Friend"  (e.  g.,  "Friend  Smith,"  or  "Friend  Tom"). 

3.  Never  conclude  with  "Fraternally  yours";  never 
say  merely  "Yours,"  or  omit  the  "yours"  in  other  forms. 

4.  Never  end  a  note:  "I  am  well,  and  hoping  you 
are  the  same" ;  "I  am,  etc.,"  and  similar  forms.  Be  sure 
that  your  final  sentence  when  it  is  united  with  the  sub- 
scription is  grammatical;  such  expressipns  as  "Trusting 
that  you  will  be  able  to  make  this  arrangement,  Very 
truly  yours,"  are  wrong;  to  make  them  grammatical, 
supply  "I  am"  before  the  term  of  respect. 

5.  Never  sign  a  note  with  your  initials  or  your  first 
name  only,  unless  you  are  writing  to  an  intimate  friend. 

6.  Never  sign  a  letter  with  a  title.  Give  the  sur- 
name or  initials  and  the  proper  name,  and  in  case  it  is 
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necessary  to  indicate  the  title,  write  it  out  at  one  side 
or  underneath;  e.  g., 

J.  W.  Jones,  Mary  M.  Jones  (Mrs.  John  W.  Jones) 

Secretary. 

7.  In  addressing  envelopes  do  not  use  any  abbrevia- 
tions except  the  recognized  ones  such  as  "St."  "Dr.," 
"Capt."  "Mass."  etc.  Do  not  write  "Cor.  Newbury 
St.  and  Charlesgate  E.,"  but  "Corner  Newbury  St.  and 
Charlesgate  East."  Do  not  write  "Rev.  Jones,"  but 
"The  Rev.  J.  A.  Jones,"  or  better,  "The  Reverend  J.  A. 
Jones."  In  addressing  envelopes  for  formal  letters  and 
for  personal  letters,  it  is  well  to  use  as  few  abbrevia- 
tions as  possible;  abbreviations  are  most  suitable  to 
business  communications,  where  time  must  be  saved. 


Exercise  XI 

I.  What  are  the  desirable  qualities  in  a  business 
letter?  Why  are  the  paragraphs  in  business  letters 
often  short?  How  should  you  write  down  a  list  of  goods 
ordered?  In  a  business  letter  where  do  you  give  the 
address  of  the  writer?  What  are  the  usual  forms  of 
introduction  in  a  business  letter?  What  are  the  usual 
forms  of  conclusion  in  a   business   letter? 

II.  Criticise  and  rewrite  the  faulty  business  letters 
in  Section  67.  Criticise  and  rewrite  the  following  faulty 
business  letters: 

1.  Cyprus,  New  York,  April  1,  1910. 

Gents:  Your  favor  of  the  thirtieth  inst.  read  and  contents 
noted;  and  in  reply  would  say  you  should  be  so  kind  and  wait  a 
couple  days,  and  I  will  send  you  a  check  sure — on  account  I  got  sick- 
ness in  the  family  and  oblige  Yours  truly,  S.  Green. 
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2.  The  Gray  Electric  Co.  of  Danby 

Danby,  Mass.,  August  24,  1910. 
Mr.  James  Wilmot, 
Winter  Street, 
Acton,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

Herewith  we  hand  you  receipt  for  your  remittance  of  yesterday 
for  which  kindly  accept  our  thanks. 

Replying  to  your  letter  which  was  received  will  say  had  we 
known  of'y'our  absence  on  vacation  we  would  have,  without  doubt, 
modified  our  Follow-Up  system  so  as  not  to  have  sent  you  a  per- 
emptory notice.  Not  being  aware  of  the  above  fact  our  Follow-Up 
system  takes  in  any  case  where  the  account  does  not  show  as  paid 
within  a   prescribed   time. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Foster, 

Supt.    Collections. 
3. 

Walton,  N.  H.,  Nov.  10th,  1910. 
Prof.  Smith: — 
Dear  sir. 

Yours  received.  Now  about  the  wood.  I  will  sell  what 
cord  wood  there  is  piled  in  the  shed  for  $4.00  per.  cord.  I  think 
there  is  four  or  five  cords. 

I  will  leave  in  the  barn  what  hay  you  would  like  at  $16.00  per. 
ton. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  H.  Denbigh. 

4.  Marshfield,  Ohio,  March  2,  1908. 

Mr.  John  G.  Franklin, 

274  Main  St., 

Springfield,  111. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  will  now  take  the  pleasure  to  notify  you  that  on  account  of 
increase  of  business  and  the  need  of  more  room,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  move  my  place  of  business  from  23  Bridge  to  49  Eagle  St.,  directly 
opposite  the  Palmer  House. 

Here  I  have  consolidated  my  office  and  shop  and  expect  to  have 
a  very  pleasant  office  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  my  customers  at 
any  time.  Though  moving  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  still 
hold  my  same  telephone  number  which  is  349  Main. 
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I  have  done  work  for  you  in  the  past  when  I  was  located  at  23 
Bridge  which  I  hope  was  satisfactory  trusting  that  I  may  continue 
to  hold  your  patronage  now  that  I  am  established  at  49  Eagle  St. 

Though  I  have  changed  my  place  of  business  I  do  not  intend  to 
change  the  standard  and  quality  of  my  style  but  shall  hope  to  im- 
prove it  in  the  next  year. 

Hoping  that  I  may  still  retain  your  patronage  and  thanking 
you  for  past  and  advance  favors,  I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Charles  M.  Smith. 

III.     Reparagraph  the  following  letters : 

1.  48  State  Street, 

,  Harrishurg,  Pa., 

Insurance  Publishing  Co.,  September  23rd,  1910. 

Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen,  \ 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the  copy  of  the  Poin- 
ters which  I  received  on  the  9th  inst.  is  far  beyond  what  I  expected. 

I  would  not  part  with  my  copy  for  $50.00,  if  I  could  not  get 
another. 

It  surely  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Local  Agent,  for  there 
are  questions  which  are  constantly  arising  between  the  assured  and 
the  agent,  which  many  times  the  agent  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
answer. 

Kindly  advise  when  you  expect  to  print  a  supplement  to  this, 
of  the  data  which  have  since  been  collected,  and  oblige 

Yours, 

William  Walker. 

2.  Rooms  14  and  IS  Exchange  Building 

311  South  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.J.Smith,  Feb.  IS,  1911. 

Acton,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: — 

We  have  just  purchased  a  block  of  the  7%  Accumulative  Pre- 
ferred Stock  of  the  Danville  Rubber  Company,  Danville,  Mass. 

With  every  five  shares  of  the  7%  Accumulative  Preferred  Stock 
purchased  at  $105  per  share,  we  give  free  one  share  of  the  Common 
Stock  of  the  above  Company,  which  pays  4%. 

There  is  a  bid  of  over  $40  per  share  on  the  Common  Stock  at 
the  present  time,  and  very  little  offered. 

We  sold  some  Preferred  Stock  a  year  ago,  of  another  corporation, 
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which  carried  with  it  the  same  proportion  of  Common  Stock  as  this 
offering.  Today  the  Common  Stock  of  that  corporation  cannot  be 
purchased  for  less  than  $200  per  share. 

We  believe,  by  the  way,  the  Danville  Rubber  Company  is  in- 
creasing its  business  so  fast  that  the  investor  will  realize  a  very  good 
profit  on  the  Common  Stock  in  the  near  future. 

The  business  of  the  Danville  Rubber  Company  was  started  in 
a  small  way  in  1892,^and  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  The 
views  enclosed  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  works  at 
Danville^  Mass.  and  Canton,  Ontario. 

The  management  is  conservative  and  able,  and  we  believe  an 
investment  in  the  shares  of  the  Danville  Rubber  Company  will 
combine  both  safety  and  profit  to  the  investor. 

We  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  F.  Winter. 

IV,  Point  out  the  stereotyped  phrases  in  the  follow- 
ing letter.     Rewrite  the  letter. 

345  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
January  19, 1911. 
Messrs.  Hamilton  Clark  &  Co., 

Gardiner,  Maine. 
Gentlemen: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  14th  inst. 
enclosing  check  for  $38.45  in  settlement  of  Invoice  of  the  25th  ult., 
which  amount  we  have  duly  credited  to  your  account,  and  for  which 
please  accept  our  thanks. 

We  note  that  you  are  to  be  in  the  market  for  further  goods  in 
our  line  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  beg  to  enclose  herewith 
a  copy  of  our  latest  price-list,  from  which  we  take  pleasure  in  offer- 
ing you  a  special  discount  of  ten  per  cent  on  any  orders  with  which 
you  may  favor  us  within  the  ne.xt  sixty  days.  Please  advise  us  if 
we  can  give  you  any  further  information  in  regard  to  any  goods  you 
may  have  under  consideration  and  same  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Thanking  you  for  past  patronage,  and  assuring  you  that  any 
future  orders  will  have  our  prompt  and  careful  attention,  we  remain 

Very  truly  yours. 
The  Adams   Manufacturing   Company. 

V.  What  kinds  of  letters  are  included  under  the 
head  of  formal  letters  in  the  first  person?     Where  are 
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the  address  and  the  date  placed  in  such  letters?  Give 
the  usual  forms  of  introduction  and  conclusion  in  such 
letters. 

VI.  Point  out  the  faults  in  the  following  letters. 
Rewrite  them. 

1  Dean  of  Oxford  University:  Your  letter  of  the  21st  to 
hand  and  contents  noted.  I  want  to  put  in  1  yr.  at  some  school. 
Have  had  3  yrs.  work  in  Cal.  State  Normal  Univ.  My  principal 
was  Prof.  G.  A.  Wilson.  Believe  I  am  up  in  everything  except 
Latin,  having  had  nothing  above  "Csesar"  (4  books).  Would  be 
much  obliged  to  you  for  full  information.  Philosophical  course 
especially.  Respt'y 

James  B.  Good,  Allenville,  Col. 

2.  Sec'y  O.xford  University — Sir:  Please  send  catalogue  of 
your  university  and  oblige.  I  have  a  son  whom  I  am  thinking  of 
sending  to  the  U.  and  wish  the  catalogue  to  help  determine  what 
studies   he  may  take,  &c.     Yours,  &c. 

F.  R.  Johnson. 

3.  Prof.  Bartlett:  Having  been  detained  at  home  on  acc't  of 
sickness  in  the  family  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  your 
class  to-day,  so  I  send  my  written  work  by  a  friend,  and  hope  to  be 
back  soon.  R.  B.  Atkinson. 

VII.  Is  the  following  letter  sufficiently  courteous? 
If  not,  rewrite  it. 

Principal  J.  W.  Smith, 
Dear  Sir: 

I   was  absent   from    my   examination  in  Caesar  owing  to 
illness.      When  can  I  have  an  examination? 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Webber. 

VIII.  In  informal  letters  where  may  addresses  and 
dates  be  placed?  Give  the  usual  introductory  and  con- 
cluding phrases  for  such  letters. 

IX.  What  are  the  correct  forms  of  introduction  and 
conclusion  in  writing  to  a  real-estate  firm?  To  your 
lawyers?  To  the  school  board?  In  petitioning  the  city 
council?     In  introducing  a  friend  to  a  business  acquain- 
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tance  in  another  city?  In  writing  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  a  daily  paper?  In  writing  a  business  letter  to  a  single 
lady  whom  you  have  not  met?  In  writing  to  a  gentle- 
man much  older  than  yourself? 

X.  Write  a  formal  invitation  to  dinner;  a  for- 
mal acceptance;  a  formal  regret.  Write  an  informal 
invitation;  an  informal  acceptance;  an  informal  regret. 
Point  9ijt  and  correct  the  errors  in  the  following  notes: 

1.  Mrs.  William  Stone  regrets  that  she  cannot  accept  Mrs. 
Satter's  invitation  for  Wednesday  evening,  the  fifth. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ellen  Stone. 

2.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  your  kind  invitation  for 
Wednesday  next. 

Truly  yours, 

Mrs.  John  R.  Smith. 

3.  I  accept  with  pleasure  the  very  kind  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Satters  for  Wednesday  evening,  February  fifth. 

Sincerely, 

Grace  Hilton. 

XI.  What  defects  do  you  find  in  these  expressions, 
frequently  found  in  letters: 

1.  Your  favor  of  18th  inst.  to  hand  and  contents  noted. 

2.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  your  reply.     And  oblige     .     .     . 

3.  Yours,   &c.,   &c. 

4.  Yours  received  and  will  say. 

5.  Your  letter  to  hand.      In  reply  to  same,  etc. 

6.  Yours  resp'y. 

7.  Should  have  replied  earlier  but  have  been  too  busy. 

8.  I  am  in  good  health  and  hope  this  finds  you  enjoying  the 
same  blessing. 

9.  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  inform  you. 

10.  Having  a  few  moments  to  spare  I  write. 

11.  No  more  at  present.     From  yours  truly. 

12.  I  must  close  now. 
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XII.  Read  the  following  letter;  then  write  a  letter 
describing  some  visit  of  your  own. 

Jeypore,  January  2,  1883. 
My  dear  Gertie: 

I  wish  you  had  been  here  with  me  yesterday.  We  would  have 
had  a  beautiful  time.  You  would  have  had  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock, 
for  at  six  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  and  we  had  already  had  our 
breakfast.  But  in  this  country  you  do  everything  you  can  very 
early,  so  as  to  escape  the  hot  sun.  It  is  very  hot  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  but  quite  cold  now  at  night  and  in  the  mornings  and  the 
evenings.  Well,  as  we  drove  along  into  the  town  (for  the  bungalow 
where  we  were  staying  is  just  outside),  the  sun  rose  and  all  the 
streets  were  full  of  light.  The  town  is  all  painted  pink,  which  makes 
it  the  queerest  looking  place  you  ever  saw;  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
pink  houses  there  are  pictures  drawn,  some  of  them  very  solemn, 
and  some  of  them  very  funny,  which  makes  it  very  pleasant  to  drive 
up  the  street.  We  drove  through  the  street,  which  was  crowded 
with  camels  and  elephants  and  donkeys,  and  women  wrapped  up 
like  bundles,  and  men  chattering  like  monkeys,  and  monkeys  them- 
selves, and  naked  little  children  rolling  in  the  dust  and  playing  queer 
Jeypore  games.  All  the  little  girls,  when  they  get  to  be  about  your 
age,  hang  jewels  in  their  noses,  and  the  women  all  have  their  noses 
looking  beautiful  in  this  way.  I  have  got  a  nose-jewel  for  you,  which 
I  shall  put  in  when  I  get  home,  and  also  a  little  button  for  the  side 
of  Susie's  nose,  such  as  the  smaller  children  wear.  Think  how  the 
girls  at  school  will  admire  you!  Well,  we  drove  out  the  other  side 
of  the  queer  pink  town,  and  went  on  toward  the  old  town  which  they 
deserted  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  they  built  this.  .  .  .  As  we 
drove  along  toward  it,  the  fields  were  full  of  peacocks  and  all  sorts 
of  bright-winged  birds,  and  out  of  the  ponds  and  streams  the 
crocodiles  stuck  up  their  lazy  heads  and  looked  at  us. 

The  hills  around  are  full  of  tigers  and  hyenas,  but  they  do  not 
come  down  to  the  town,  though  I  saw  a  cage  of  them  there  which 
had  been  captured  only  about  a  month  and  they  were  very  fierce. 
Poor  things!  When  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  old  town,  there 
was  a  splendid  great  elephant  waiting  for  us,  which  the  rajah  had  sent. 
He  sent  the  carriage  too.  The  elephant  had  his  head  and  trunk 
beautifully  painted,  and  looked  almost  as  big  as  Jumbo.  He  knelt 
down  and  we  climbed  up  by  a  ladder  and  sat  on  his  back,  and  then 
he  toiled  up  the  hill.  Behind  us  as  we  went  up  the  hill,  came  a  man 
leading  a  little  black  goat,  and  when  I  asked  what  it  was  for  they  said 
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it  was  for  sacrifice.  It  seems  a  horrid  old  goddess  has  a  temple  on 
the  hill,  and  years  ago  they  used  to  sacrifice  men  to  her,  to  make  her 
happy  and  kind.  But  a  merciful  rajah  stopped  that  and  made  them 
sacrifice  goats  instead,  and  now  they  give  the  horrid  old  goddess  a 
goat  every  morning,  and  she  likes  it  just  as  well. 

When  we  got  into  the  old  town  it  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
beautiful  things — lakes,  temples,  palaces,  porticos,  all  sorts  of  things 
in  marble  and  fine  stones,  with  sacred,  long-tailed  monkeys  running 
over  all.  But  I  must  tell  you  all  about  the  goddess  and  the  way 
they  cut  off  the  poor  little  goat's  poor  little  black  head,  and  all  the 
rest  that  I  saw,  when  I  get  home.  Don't  you  wish  you  had  gone  with 
me? 

Give  my  love  to  your  father  and  mother  and  Agnes  and  Susie. 
I  am  dying  to  know  about  your  Christmas  and  the  presents.  Do 
not  forget  your  affectionate  uncle, 

Phillips. 

[Phillips  Brooks  to  his  niece,  Emily  A. .] 

XIII.     Write  the  following  letters: 

•~  1.     An  order  for  books. 

V  2.     An  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  money. 
\j3.     a  note  inviting  a  friend  to  spend  a  week  with  you  in  the 
country. 

4.  A  petition  to  the  school  faculty. 

5.  A  letter  of  introduction. 

6.  *  A  letter  to  your  teacher. 

7.  A  letter  of  complaint  to  a  railroad  corporation. 

8.  An  application  for  a  position. 

9.  A  letter  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  a  piece  of  real  estate. 

10.  A  letter  asking  your  congressman  to  appoint  you  as  a 
naval  cadet. 

11.  A  letter  in  which  you  subscribe  to  a  magazine. 


* 


PART  TWO 
THE  WORD:     USAGE 
Chapter   XII 

THE  BASIS  OF  USAGE 

72.     The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Words.       In 

the  study  of  composition  and  rhetoric,  the  student  finds 
himself  constantly  face  to  face  with  questions  as  to  what 
words  he  shall  use.  Sometimes,  he  learns  to  his  sur- 
prise that  a  word  he  has  been  long  familiar  with  is  not 
good  English  at  all,  or  not  good  English  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  uses  it.  For  example,  common  as  "aint"  is,  it 
has  never  been  a  correct  English  word;  "poke"  cannot 
properly  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "bag,"  or  "team"  in 
the  sense  of  "cart,"  or  "like"  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
conjunction  "as  if."  Again,  the  student  will  learn  that 
a  word  which  is  acceptable  in  one  connection  is  not 
acceptable  in  certain  other  connections;  in  free  and  easy 
speech  we  may  say  of  a  miser  that  he  is  "as  close  as 
the  bark  on  a  tree,"  but  when  we  are  writing  and 
speaking  formally,  such  vigorous  colloquialisms  give 
way  to  more  dignified  English.  Finally,  he  will  learn 
that  the  change  of  a  single  word  may  make  a  com- 
monplace sentence  over  into  a  vigorous  one,  an  obscure 
sentence  into  a  clear  one.  From  first  to  last,  the 
study  of  composition  will  impress  upon  him  the  fact 
that  the  garb  in  which  we  clothe  our  ideas  is  of  almost  as 
much  importance  as  the  ideas  themselves.  We  must 
learn,  first,  to  write  correct  English,  and  second,  to  make 
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our  English  clear  and  strong.     The  first  question  we 
shall  take  up  is  "What  is  correct  English?" 

73.  The  History  of  the  Language.  The  name  of 
our  language  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  Germanic 
tribe,  the  Angles,  who  were  one  of  the  three  groups  of 
Teutonic  marauders  who  in  the  fifth  century  left  their 
continental  homes  to  seek  plunder  and  lands  in  England. 
"English"  comes  from  Aenglisc,  the  adjective  used 
descriptively  of  the  Angles,  and  England  is  Englal<^nd, 
the  "land  of  the  Angles."  But  all  three  of  the  invading 
tribes,  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  as  well  as  the  later 
Danish  invaders  (eighth  and  ninth  centuries)  and  the 
still  later  Norman  conquerors  (eleventh  century)  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  our  present  language.  In 
Ivanhoe  Scott  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  way  Norman- 
French  words  were  incorporated  into  the  English  lan- 
guage: 

"Truly,"  said  Wamba,  without  stirring  from  the  spot,  "I  have 
consulted  my  legs  upon  this  matter,  and  they  are  altogether  of 
opinion  that  to  carry  my  gay  garments  through  these  sloughs  would 
be  an  act  of  unfriendship  to  my  sovereign  person  and  royal  ward- 
robe; wherefore,  Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to  call  off  Fangs,  and  leave  the 
herd  to  their  destiny,  which,  whether  they  meet  with  bands  of  travel- 
ling soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of  wandering  pilgrims,  can  be  little 
else  than  to  be  converted  into  Normans  before  morning,  to  thy  no 
small  eass  and  comfort." 

"The  swine  turned  Normans  to  my  comfort!"  quoth  Gurth; 
"expound  that  to  me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  dull  and  my  mind 
too  vexed  to  read  riddles." 

"Why,  how  call  you  those  grunting  brutes  running  about  on 
their  four  legs?"  demanded  Wamba. 

"Swine,  fool — swine,"  said  the  herd;  "every  fool  loiows  that." 

"And  swine  is  good  Saxon,"  said  the  Jester;  "but  how  call  you 
the  sow  when  she  is  flayed,  and  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  hung  up 
by  the  heels,  like  a  traitor?" 

"Pork,"  answered  the  swineherd. 
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"I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that  too,"  said  Wamba,  "and 
pork,  I  think,  is  good  Norman-French;  and  so  when  the  brute  lives, 
and  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she  goes  by  her  Saxon  name; 
but  becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the 
castle  hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles.  What  dost  thou  think  of  this, 
friend  Gurth,  ha?" 

"It  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  however  it  got  into 
thy  fool's  pate." 

"Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  Wamba  in  the  same  tone: 
"there  is  qld  Alderman  Ox  continues  to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet  while 
he  is  under  the  charge  of  serfs  and  bondsmen  such  as  thou,  but  he- 
comes  Beef,  a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he  arrives  before  the  wor- 
shipful jaws  that  are  destined  to  consume  him.  Mynherr  Calf,  too, 
becomes  Monsieur  de  Veau  in  the  like  manner:  he  is  Saxon  when  he 
requires  tendance,  and  takes  a  Norman  name  when  he  becomes 
matter  of  enjoyment." 

English  has  drawn  its  vocabulary  from  many  sources 
— Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Irish,  Welsh, 
Hindu,  Polynesian,  Indian,  and  so  on — until  thousands 
of  words  in  daily  use  are  of  non-Germanic  origin.  The 
structure  of  the  language,  however,  has  remained  essen- 
tially Germanic,  and  our  speech  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  dialect  spoken 
by  those  Angles  who  in  the  fifth  century  settled  in  the 
midland  region  of  England. 

The  story  of  how  this  particular  dialect  came  to  be 
the  standard  speech  of  all  Englishmen  and  Americans  is 
interesting.  The  historians  of  our  language  divide  its 
history  into  three  periods: 

1.  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English,  5th  century — 1100. 

2.  Middle  English,  1100— 1500. 

3.  Modern  English,  1500  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  dialect  from  which 
our  modern  English  comes  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant; the  two  prominent  dialects  were  the  North- 
umbrian and  the  West  Saxon.  Northumbria  had  at 
first  the  start  both  in  political  power  and  literature,  but 
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sank  before  the  rising  West-Saxon  kingdom.  Alfred 
the  Great,  King  of  Wessex  from  871  to  901,  not  only 
successfully  defended  his  country  against  the  invading 
Danes,  but  by  his  translations  and  original  writings, 
and  by  the  impetus  he  gave  to  other  writers  in  West- 
Saxon,  raised  that  dialect  to  the  first  place  among  the 
dialects  of  England.  Had  nothing  occurred  to  disturb 
the  West-Saxon  rule,  our  modern  English  would  have 
been  West-Saxon  in  origin. 

But  a  great  break  in  the  history  of  the  language  came 
with  the  Norman  conquest  in  1066.  The  speech  of  the 
conquered  Saxons  was  much  altered,  and  for  a  time 
Norman  -  French  was  the  court  language.  When,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  two  tongues,  the  native 
Germanic  speech  and  the  imported  Norman-French, 
had  finally  adjusted  themselves  and  become  one,  the 
particular  dialect  which  forged  to  the  front  was  not 
West-Saxon,  but  Anglian  or  Midland. 

Certain  political,  social,  and  literary  conditions  of  the 
time  helped  to  bring  this  about.  Oxford,  one  of  the  two 
great  English  universities,  was  in  the  Midland  region, 
and  it  was  into  the  Midland  dialect  that  the  Oxford 
teacher  and  preacher  and  reformer  Wyclif  now  trans- 
lated the  Bible.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  was  now  no 
longer  a  small  West-Saxon  town,  but  the  Midland  city  of 
London.  Here  was  centered  a  large  part  of  the  wealth 
and  learning  of  the  kingdom;  here  was  the  court;  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  here  was  born  and  lived 
and  wrote  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  author  of  The  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  unquestionably  to  be  ranked  with 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
English  poets.  The  tendency  toward  the  formation 
of  a  fixed  literary  language  thus  brought  about  received 
a  further  impetus  when,  in  1476,  Caxton  began  to  print 
books  in  London.     So  quick  and  far-reaching  were  the 
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results  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Puttenham,  an  Elizabethan  critic,  said  that  the  stand- 
ard English  speech  was  "the  usual  speech  of  the  court 
and  that  of  London  and  the  shires  lying  about  London 
within  ten  miles  and  not  much  above.'"  Such  changes 
as  have  occurred  since  then  have  never  disturbed  the 
supremacy  of  the  Midland  dialect.  There  are  still  many 
local  differences  in  speech  in  England  and  in  America. 
But  foD  over  four  centuries  we  have  had,  not  a  number 
of  competing  dialects,  but  an  English  language,  under- 
stood and  used  by  all  educated  men  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish race  is  dominant.  The  one  essential  change  to  be 
made  in  Puttenham's  statement  is  this:  we  no  longer 
find  our  standard  solely  in  the  speech  of  London  and  the 
court;  Englishmen  follow,  in  speech  and  writing,  the 
customs  of  educated  Englishmen  from  whatever  part 
■of  England;  Americans,  the  customs  of  educated  Ameri- 
cans from  whatever  part  of  America. 

74.    Standard  Modern  English  Determined  by  Good 

Use.  The  fact  that  educated  people  speak  and  write  a 
uniform  English  is  thus  explained  by  history.  But 
there  is  also  a  logical  reason  for  our  acceptance  of  rules 
of  speech  binding  on  all  who  use  English.  Words, 
like  pieces  of  money,  are  but  symbols;  they  stand  for 
the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  transfer  from  our  mind  to 
the  mind  of  someone  else.  Moreover,  they  are  in  large 
measure  arbitrary  symbols.  There  is  no  reason  except 
custom  why  "man"  should  mean  "man,"  and  "bear" 
mean  "bear,"  and  if  we  were  to  coin  the  two  words 
today,  we  could  perfectly  well  make  "bear"  mean 
"human  animal,"  and  "man"  mean  a  member  of  the 
genus  ursus.  But  to  transpose  these  two  words  now, 
would  be  to  cause  confusion;  words  being  symbols, 
we  must  agree  on  the  ones  which  we  may  use  and  the 

•Puttenham,  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  13. 
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sense  in  which  we  may  use  them.  Humpty-dumpty, 
in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  uses  "glory"  to  mean  "a  knock 
down  argument,"  and  defends  himself  by  saying  that 
when  he  uses  a  word  it  means  what  he  wants  it  to.  If 
we  all  felt  free  to  follow  Humpty-dumpty's  example, 
we  should  have  no  fixed  language;  that  is,  no  universally 
understood  verbal  means  of  communication.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  teacher  of  English  objects  when  stu- 
dents use  "casualty"  for  "casualness,"  "instigate"  for 
"investigate,"  and  "except"  for  "accept;"  when  they 
write  of  the  "coolth"  of  the  evening  and  of  "torrentu- 
ous"  streams;  or  when  they  displace  "conservative" 
by  "conservations,"  "analysis"  by  "analyzation"  and 
"fictitious"  by  "fictionary."  Such  irregular  English 
violates  the  common-sense  rule  that  all  English-speaking 
persons  should  speak  and  write  standard  English,  the 
English  that  in  the  technical  terms  of  rhetoric,  is  said  to 
be  in  good  use. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  word  has  been  long  or  widely 
used  does  not  make  it  standard  English.  Generations 
of  street-boys  have  used  "ain't,"  but  it  remains  improper 
and  will  remain  so  unless  it  is  adopted  by  the  group 
of  men  and  women  to  whom  we  give  a  kind  of  in- 
formal legislative  power  over  our  language.  In  doubtful 
cases  the  makers  of  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  rhetorics, 
turn  to  the  practice  of  speakers  and  writers  of  repute; 
to  the  utterances  of  great  preachers,  lawyers,  statesmen, 
journalists,  and  men  of  letters  both  in  England  and 
America.  If  Webster,  Horace  Greeley,  Hawthorne, 
Lowell,  and  Lincoln,  for  example,  shunned  a  given 
word,  that  word  was,  in  their  day,  extremely  likely  to 
be  beyond  the  pale  of  standard  English;  if  they  all  used 
a  word,  no  dictionary-maker  of  that  day  would  have 
hesitated  to  accept  it  as  in  good  use. 

Yet  our  language  is  truly  a  national  possession,  and 
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the  ultimate  power  over  it  the  nation  keeps  in  its  own 
hands.  Time  and  again  writers  have  set  themselves 
the  task  of  stemming  the  tide  in  favor  of  a  certain 
word,  only  to  be  swept  away.  Many  words  which 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  forty  years  ago  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  refused  to  admit  in  that 
paper  have  finally  been  accepted  despite  his  protest. 
Such,  for  example,  are  "taboo"  and  "leniency."  And 
Coleridge,  writing  in  1832,  said,  "I  regret  to  see  that 
vile  and  barbarous  vocable  'talented,'  stealing  out 
of  the  newspapers  into  the  leading  reviews  and  most 
respectable  publications  of  the  day."  Yet  "talented" 
is  today  in  perfectly  reputable  use. 

Briefly  defined,  good  use  is  the  standard  usage  of  the 
English  speaking  nations  as  a  whole  in  matters  of 
language. 

75.  Good  Use  a  Relative  Term.  Standard  English 
has  within  itself  several  strata.  Conversation,  formal 
speech,  and  writing  have  each  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent vocabulary.  Note  the  rising  degree  of  formality 
in  "said  his  say,"  "said  what  he  thought,"  "expressed 
his  idea,"  "communicated  his  opinion."  The  prac- 
ticed writer  or  speaker  will  instinctively  select  from 
such  groups  of  equivalent  expressions  the  one  that  best 
fits  the  occasion  and  the  subject.  To  speak  of  a  boy 
as  an  "obstreperous  young  rascal"  or  "a  bumptious 
young  chap"  would  pass  muster  in  informal  conversa- 
tion, but  would  shock  us  if  we  heard  it  from  the  pulpit 
or  the  lecturer's  desk.  The  homely  western  metaphor, 
"to  pan  out,"  may  lend  force  to  conversation  or  informal 
writing,  but  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  history  of  the 
United  States.  We  must  consider,  not  only  whether 
a   word  is  good   English,  but   also   whether   it   is   good 
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English      in      the      circumstances     under     which     we 
employ    it. 

76.  The  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  In  learning  to 
speak  and  write  correctly,  the  habit  of  using  the  diction- 
ary freely  must  be  early  acquired.  A  good  unabridged 
dictionary  will  give  the  meaning,  the  spelling,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word ;  it  will  also  distinguish  the  word 
from  other  closely  related  ones,  give  its  derivation, 
quote  instances  of  its  use,  and  indicate  the  opinion 
of  the  makers  of  the  dictionary  as  to  its  standing. 
Words  given  without  any  warning  are  supposed  to 
be  standard  English.  Words  labelled  "colloquial"  are 
regarded  as  on  the  border  line;  so,  too, in  some  cases  are 
words  labelled  '  'Americanisms' '  and  '  'Anglicisms. ' '  Words 
labelled  "obsolete,"  "provincial,"  "slang,"  or  "vulgar" 
are  to  be  avoided.  Due  attention  should  be  given  to 
any  illustrative  quotations  which  may  be  cited;  they 
represent  the  data  on  which  the  maker  of  the  dictionary 
bases  his  opinion. 

/  / 

Exercise    XII 

I.  Why  is  it  important  to  study  words?  What  are 
the  two  main  objects  of  our  study  of  words? 

II.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word,  "English"? 
Name  the  three  periods  in  the  history  of  the  English 
language.  From  which  of  the  three  Anglo-Saxon  dialects 
is  our  modern  language  descended  ?  When  did  this 
dialect  become  the  standard  literary  language?  What 
causes  combined  to  make  that  dialect  the  standard 
language?  What  great  invention  helped  to  give  us  a 
stable  language? 

III.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Norman  conquest 
on   our    language  ?      Name    some    French    words    now 
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thoroughly  Anglicised.  Name  several  languages  from 
which  English  has  drawn  words?  Mention  some  words 
adopted  from  the  languages  of  the  American  Indians. 
Look  up  the  history  of  the  word  "buccaneer."  By 
the  help  of  a  dictionary,  determine  what  language  each 
word  in  the  following  extract  comes  from: 

As  the  people  grew  more  numerous  and  their  trade  one  with 
another- mcreased,  the  want  of  current  money  was  still  more  sensibly 
felt.  To  supply  the  demand  the  general  court  passed  a  law  for 
establishing  a  coinage  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences. 
Captain  John  Hull  was  appointed  to  manufacture  this  money,  and 
was  to  have  about  one  shilling  out  of  every  twenty  to  pay  him  for 
the  trouble  of  making  them. — Hawthorne:   The  Pine-Tree  Shillings. 

IV.  Define  good  use.  Why  must  the  individual 
submit  to  the  rules  of  good  use?  Point  out  in  the  follow- 
ing list  any  newly  coined  words  which  you  think  useless, 
or  in  any  way  objectionable;  give  their  legitimate  equiv- 
alents if  there  are  any.  Point  out  the  apparently  neces- 
sary coinages: 


to  flunk 

muck-raker 

to  motor 

phonograph 

to  phase 

X-ray 

aero-meet 

to  enthuse 

popocrat 

stand-patter 

automobile 

to  hike 

V.  Give  other  examples  of  coined  words,  pointing 
out  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  necessary  and  the  unneces- 
sary. 

VI.  Where  do  dictionaries,  rhetorics,  and  grammars 
derive  their  authority?  Does  mere  extent  or  antiquity 
of  use  establish  a  word  in  good  usage?  Draw  up  a  list 
of  American  authors  whose  practice  it  is  safe  to  follow. 
Draw  up  a  list  of  magazines  to  whose  practice  you  think 
we  may  pay  some  deference.  Is  the  newspaper  a  safe 
guide  in  disputed  cases?     A  boy's  story  paper? 

VII.  What  can  we  learn  from  a  dictionary?  What 
cautions  must  we  observe  in  the  use  of  a  dictionary? 
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Name    the    standard    dictionaries.     Why    is    Johnson's 
Dictionary  not  an  authority  for  us? 

VIII.  Explain  the  statement  that  good  use  is  a 
relative  term.  Give  examples.  Comment  on  the  col- 
loquialisms in  the  following  sentences,  pointing  out  (a) 
colloquialisms  always  objectionable;  (b)  colloquialisms 
proper  in  themselves,  but  inappropriately  used;  (c)  col- 
loquialisms which  seem  appropriately  used : 

1.  Professor  Jenkins  is  pretty  well  up  on  his  subject,  and 
he  knows  how  to  put  a  thing  so  you  can  see  through  it. 

2.  If  he  can  ever  get  around  to  it,  he  can  run  the  work  off  in  a 
hurry. 

3.  It  is  an  ofTense  against  justice  that  an  offender  whose 
guilt  is  as  plain  as  your  hand  before  your  face,  should  get  off  scot  free. 

4.  We'd  like  to  beg  off  this  time.  If  you'll  allow  us  to  do  so 
this  once,  I'm  sure  we  can  come  up  to  the  scratch  next  time. 

5.  Things  are  certainly  looking  black  for  him  these  days,  but 
if  he  sticks  to  it,  he's  sure  to  come  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  walk  I  had  to  admit  that  I  was  kind  of 
tired.     As  for  Bob,  he  was  all  in. 

7.  He  is  all  right  in  his  facts,  but  away  off  in  his  conclusions. 

8.  I  had  been  knocking  about  all  day  in  a  small  sailing  dory. 

9.  He  was  ordered  to  stop  right  there. 

10.  "How  are  you  to-day?"     "All  fine  and  dandy." 

11.  You  see,  the  committee  didn't  want  to  show  its  hand 
until  everything  was  settled. 

12.  You'd  better  not  let  your  folks  know  what  you've  been 
up  to. 

13.  Things  hadn't  gone  right,  and  Miss  Molly  was  in  a  fit  of 
the  blues;  it  was  evident  that  she  was  feeling  below  par. 

14.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  for  a  while,  but  finally  the  little  dark 
fellow  pulled  ahead  and  came  in  in  a  Garrison  finish. 

15.  There's  a  slap-dash,  hit  or  miss,  rough  and  ready  style 
about  the  preacher's  way  of  speaking  that  seems  to  carry  his  hearers 
off  their  feet. 

16.  Bully  for  you;  you're  a  cracker-jack  autoist,  and  that's 
a  peach  of  a  machine  you  have  there. 

I  X.  Write  a  theme  telling  what  you  know  about 
the  history  of  the  English  language. 


Chapter  XIII 

PRESENT,  NATIONAL,  AND  REPUTABLE  USE 

77.  The  Three  Requirements  of  Good  Use.  We 
have  spoken  so  far  as  if  good  use  controlled  only  our 
grammar  and  our  choice  of  words.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  a  standard  spelling,  a  standard  punctuation,  a 
standard  pronunciation,  and  even  standard  ways  of 
beginning  and  ending  letters.  Some  of  these  things  have 
already  been  dealt  with;  here,  let  us  focus  our  attention 
on  the  problem  of  good  use  in  single  words,  laying  the 
emphasis  on  written  rather  than  on  colloquial  English. 
To  be  in  good  use,  a  word  must  be  in  present,  national, 
and  reputable  use. 

78.  Present  Use.  First,  a  word  must  be  intelligible 
to  the  present  generation.  Expressions  perfectly  famil- 
iar to  the  men  of  two  hundred  years,  or  even  of  forty 
years  ago,  may  today  be  quite  forgotten.  With  the  death 
of  a  social  custom  or  a  branch  of  industry,  for  instance, 
a  whole  set  of  words  becomes  obsolete — that  is,  goes  out 
of  present  use.  In  Twelfth  Night,  Sir  Toby  says,  "Why 
dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard  and  come  home 
in  a  coranto?"  The  two  dances  named  are  dead,  and  so 
the  words  also  have  died,  except  for  those  who  know 
Elizabethan  literature.  The  letter  that  Malvolio  sup- 
poses to  come  from  his  mistress,  the  Lady  Olivia,  reads, 
"Remember  who  .  .  .  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross- 
gartered."  With  the  passing  of  doublet  and  hose,  the 
fashion  of  cross-gartering  went  out,  and  for  most  people 
the  word  itself  lost  all  meaning.     Nor  need  the  examples 
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be  taken  from  so  distant  a  time.  Most  political  cam- 
paigns bring  forth  words  often  completely  forgotten 
before  the  next  election.  In  1899  all  Americans  under- 
stood "gold  bug,"  and  "silverite;"  in  1910  "stand- 
patter," "progressive,"  and  "insurgent"  were  familiar 
terms.  The  first  two  are  dead  already,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  others  will  vanish  soon. 

To  lay  down  precise  limits  for  present  use  is  impos- 
sible. Perhaps  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  vocabu- 
lary of  writers  whose  works  appeared  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  doubtful 
cases,  and  further,  that  in  poetry  and  certain  kinds  of 
highly  imaginative  prose,  words  may  still  be  used  which 
in  ordinary  prose  are  dead.  For  example,  the  use  of 
"peradventure"  for  "perhaps,"  "babe"  for  "baby," 
"spake"  for  "spoke,"  and  "'tis"  for  "it  is,"  admissible 
in  verse,  is  in  ordinary  prose  mere  affectation. 

79.  National  Use.  When  a  writer  means  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  people  at  large,  he  will  do  well  to  avoid  terms 
which  are  used  only  by  one  class  or  locality:  he 
must  usually  shun  localisms  and  technical  and  foreign 
words,  and  he  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
some  words  are  exclusively  British,  others  exclusively 
American.  Each  of  these  classes  is  treated  separately 
below. 

1.  Localisms. — Every  section  of  the  country  has 
local  expressions,  called  "localisms,"  so  widely  used  with- 
in that  section  that  to  the  unwary  they  seem  national. 
In  some  parts  of  Maine,  for  example,  a  rotting  tree  is 
said  to  be  "konkassy;"  throughout  New  England  a  sav- 
ing man  is  "forehanded;"  in  New  Orleans  "banquette" 
is  used  for  sidewalk  and  "galerie"  for  veranda.  Schools 
and  colleges  have  numerous  localisms;  "flunk,"  "cut," 
and  "make  the  team"  may  be  mentioned.  "Mucker,"  now 
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national  slang,  was  once  a  localism  confined  to  a  single 
college.  It  would  be  pedantic  to  insist  on  the  complete 
exclusion  of  localisms  from  the  conversation  of  a  country- 
town  or  a  college  room;  and  writing  which  aims  at  local 
color  d  raws  freely  on  the  stock  of  neighborhood  phrases, 
which  often  have  a  marked  raciness  and  vigor.  But  in 
other  sorts  of  writing,  and  in  formal  speech,  localisms 
should  be  used  very  sparingly;  and  at  all  times  one 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  using  localisms  without 
knowing  that  they  are  localisms. 

2.  Technical  Words. — Words  may  come  short  of 
being  natioVial,  even  if  used  throughout  the  United 
States  or  England.  It  has  often  been  noted  by  students 
of  language^  that  an  educated  man  has  three  "layers"  in 
his  vocabulary:  (a),  the  familiar  words  used  in  everyday 
conversation;  (b),  the  words  drawn  from  his  trade  or 
profession;  (c),  the  words  he  uses  in  writing  or  in  very 
formal  speech.  Except  where  a  profession  is  centuries 
old  and  more  or  less  known  to  all  men — for  example, 
fishing  and  farming — almost  none  of  the  words  drawn 
from  the  second  source  are  understood  outside  the  pro- 
fessional ranks.     Let  us  look  at  some  examples. 

1.  The  apron  is  moulded  with  the  stem  mould,  and  fays  to  the 
after  side  of  the  stem ;  the  scarfs  or  butts  of  the  apron  must  not  come 
over  to  the  scarfs  of  the  stem.  The  upper  piece  should  extend  from 
the  head  of  the  stem  down  below  the  forward  cant,  and  should  be 
fayed  and  bolted.  To  do  this,  you  will  reverse  the  stem  from  its 
position  for  bearding,  by  placing  the  after  side  uppermost,  until 
the  apron  is  fayed  and  booted.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
sides  of  it  direct,  fore  and  aft,  while  faying  it;  for  a  small  cant  would 
make  a  material  error  in  the  knight-heads. — L.  M'Kay:  The  Practi- 
cal Ship-builder. 

2.  The  formation  of  monoclinal  folds  is  sometimes  well-illustrated 
by  the  crenulations  of  a  lava  bed  in  which  there  was  differential  flow 
down  a  slope,  the  upper  layers  moving  faster  than  the  lower.     Mono- 

'See,  for  example,  O.  F.  Emerson's  History  of  the  English  Language, 
page  115. 
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clinal  folds  thus  formed  are  not  large.  The  directing  force  was 
gravity,  and  the  axial  planes  dip  toward  the  force.  The  crenula- 
tions  are  therefore  over-thrust  folds. 

No  objection  can  be  urged  against  these  extracts 
when  one  considers  their  purpose;  each  addresses  a 
special  audience  in  the  special  language  of  that  audience. 
For  ship-builders  and  geologists,  the  most  compact,  con- 
venient, precise  terms  are  the  technical  terms  of  ship- 
building and  geology.  But  the  general  reader  can 
get  very  little  out  of  either  extract.  The  proper  rule 
to  follow  is  this:  in  addressing  specialists,  u^e  the  tech- 
nical terminology  in  order  to  secure  brevity  and  preci- 
sion; in  writing  intended  for  the  general  public,  use  as 
few  technical  terms  as  possible,  and  make  the  few  used 
plain  to  your  readers  by  definition,  illustration,  and 
comparison.  That  this  is  possible  is  proved  by  the 
writings  of  such  men  as  Huxley,  from  whom  one  passage 
may  be  quoted. 

Let  us  consider  the  olfactory  sense  organ  more  nearly.  Each  of 
the  nostrils  leads  into  a  passage  completely  separated  from  the 
other  by  a  partition,  and  these  two  passages  place  the  nostrils  in 
free  communication  with  the  back  of  the  throat,  so  that  they  freely 
transmit  the  air  passing  to  the  lungs  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  as  in 
ordinary  breathing.  The  floor  of  each  passage  is  flat,  but  its  roof 
is  a  high  arch,  the  crown  of  which  is  seated  between  the  orbital 
cavities  of  the  skull,  which  serve  for  the  lodgment  and  protection 
of  the  eyes;  and  it  therefore  lies  behind  the  apparent  limits  of  that 
feature  W'hich,  in  ordinary  language,  is  called  the  nose.  From  the 
side  walls  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  these  arched  chambers  cer- 
tain delicate  plates  of  bone  project,  and  these,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  partition  between  the  two  chambers,  are  covered  by 
a  fine,  soft,  moist  membrane. — Huxley:  Sensation  and  the  Sensiferous 
Organs. 

Three  additional  comments  may  be  made  here,  (a) 
Proper   technical   terms   should   not   be   confused   with 
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unjustifiable  trade-words,  such  as  "the  packaged  soda 
crackers  known  as  Winter's  Wafers."  (b)  Technical 
terms  may  be  special  words,  not  met  outside  the 
special  field,  as  "knight-heads,"  "monoclinal,"  etc.; 
or  tney  may  be  ordinary  English  words  used  with 
a  special  significance,  as  "apron"  and  "booted"  in  the 
first  extract,  (c)  The  common  stock  of  the  language 
often  grows  by  drawing  upon  special  vocabularies;  e.  g., 
"to  show  one's  hand,"  "lacking  a  balance  wheel,"  "too 
high  keyed,"  "drawing  their  fire,"  "to  take  backwater," 
"mainspring,"  "on  a  new  tack,"  "against  the  grain," 
"weather  the  gale."  The  matter  is  well  summed  up 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  position  of  technical  dialects  or  jargons  with  respect  to 
our  language  is  this:  so  long  as  the  terms  in  question  are  used  in 
technical  discussions  only,  they  scarcely  belong  to  the  English 
vocabulary  at  all.  If  they  wander  out  of  their  narrow  circle  and 
are  occasionally  heard  in  current  speech,  they  become  a  part  of  our 
vocabulary,  though  they  are  still  a  very  special  or  technical  part  of 
it.  But  the  process  may  go  much  farther:  the  objects  or  concep- 
tions for  which  the  terms  stand  may  become  very  common,  or  the 
words  may  lose  their  strictly  scientific  sense  and  be  applied  vaguely 
or  metaphorically.  When  this  happens,  the  word  has  become  fully 
naturalized,  and  its  technical  origin  is  pretty  sure  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  long  run. — Greenough  and  Kittredge:  Words  and  Their  Ways 
in  English  Speech. 

3.  Foreign  Words. — English  has  grown  largely  by 
the  adoption  of  foreign  words — so  largely  that  our  dic- 
tionaries contain  more  words  of  foreign  than  of  native 
origin.  Whenever  a  foreign  word  supplies  a  real  need, 
it  may  be  trusted  to  establish  itself  in  the  language:  for 
the  words  a  priori,  sine  die,  sine  qua  non,  per  se,  and 
coup  d'etat,  for  example,  we  have  no  exact  equivalents. 
But  the  practice  of  using  foreign  words  often  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  good  taste.  French  in  particular  is  largely 
drawn    on.     "Between    ourselves"    gives   way   to   enire 
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nous,  and  sea-sickness  becomes  mal  de  mer.  Even  so 
great  a  novelist  as  Charlotte  Bronte  speaks  of  "a  rech- 
erche lunch."  It  is  of  such  cases  that  Dryden  wrote  "I 
cannot  approve  of  their  way  of  refining  who  corrupt 
our  English  idiom  by  mixing  it  with  too  much  French; 
that  is  a  sophistication  of  language,  not  an  improve- 
ment of  it;  a  turning  English  into  French,  rather  than  a- 
refining  of  English  by  French."  The  safe  rule  is  to  use 
no  newly  imported  foreign  term  for  which  a  good  Eng- 
lish equivalent  can  be  found.  And  the  cases  where  such 
an  equivalent  cannot  be  found  are  rare.  Macaulay  told 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  they  would 
have  no  quarrel  on  the  score  of  diction,  since  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  large  enough  to  hold  all  he  had  to  say. 


4.  Americanisms  and  Anglicisms. — Differences  be- 
tween British  and  American  English  there  must  be; 
distance  and  different  local  conditions  have  had  their 
inevitable  effect.  Macaulay,  for  example,  writes,  "Fac- 
tors trembled  for  their  magazines"  where  an  American 
would  say  "commission  merchants  trembled  for  their 
warehouses."  Not  unnaturally,  some  words  used  in 
England  are  unknown  to  us,  because  the  things  they 
name  do  not  exist  here;  for  the  same  reason  some  words 
common  in  America  do  not  appear  at  all  in  England. 
Englishmen  do  not  speak  of  "statehouses"  and  "lobby- 
ists;" Americans  do  not  speak  of  "hustings"  and 
"beadles."  There  is  an  even  more  limited  class  of 
words  in  which  there  are  equivalent  forms,  one  in 
good  use  in  England,  one  in  America.  Such  words  are 
"guard"  for  "conductor,"  "luggage-van"  for  "baggage- 
car,"  "booking-clerk"  for  "ticket  agent,"  "goods-train" 
for  "freight-train,"  "shunt"  for  "switch,"  "chemist"  for 
"druggist,"  "lift"  for  "elevator,"  "leader"  for  "editorial," 
"tart"  for  "pie,"  "reel  of  cotton"  for  "spool  of  thread," 
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"form"  for  "bench."  We  cannot  condemn  the  EngHsh 
use;  nor  can  the  English  condemn  our  use.  It  is  of  just 
such  differences  that  Freeman  wrote: 

A  good  British  writer  and  a  good  American  writer  will  write 
in  the  same  language  and  the  same  dialect;  but  it  is  well  that 
each  should  keep  to  those  little  peculiarities  of  established  and 
reasonable  local  usage  which  will  show  on  which  side  of  the  ocean 
he  writes.,  , 

But  the  differences  which  have  been  noted  are 
small,  and  in  some  cases,  are  disappearing.  England 
borrows  from  America,  and  America  from  England. 
"Chest  of  drawers,"  for  instance,  seems  to  be  driving  out 
"bureau"  in  America;  the  English  "tube"  is  used  as 
an  equivalent  of  the  American  "subway;"  and  the  Eng- 
lish form  "railway"  is  heard  fully  as  often  as  the  native 
"railroad."  Moreover,  since  we  speak  not  the  Ameri- 
can but  the  English  language,  the  great  mass  of  our 
words,  phrases,  and  constructions  are  inevitably  the 
same  as  those  used  in  England.  The  real  danger  for 
both  Americans  and  Englishmen,  is  not  in  using  those 
words  approved  by  "established  and  reasonable  local 
usage,"  but  in  employing  those  Anglicisms  or  Ameri- 
canisms which  have  really  never  received  the  support 
of  good  British  or  American  writers.  The  reason  that 
a  careful  American  writer,  speaking  in  his  own  person, 
will  not  say  "pants"  for  "trousers;"  "reckon," 
"calculate,"  or  "guess"  for  "think;"  "smart"  and 
"brainy"  for  "clever;"  "folks"  for  "family;"  and 
"fix"  for  "repair,"  is  not  that  they  are  not  used  in  Eng- 
land, but  that  they  are  not  used  by  the  best  American 
writers.  If  an  American  is  in  doubt  about  a  word,  he 
need  not  forego  its  use  because  it  is  not  found  in  the 
pages  of  Thackeray  or  Ruskin,  but  he  should  shun  it  if 

'Quoted  by  Professor  A.  S.  Hill  in  The  Principles  of  Rhetoric. 
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it  is   not   in   the  writings  of    the    reputable   American 
authors  of  his  own  day.' 

80.  Reputable  Use.  The  reason  for  rejecting  the 
vast  majority  of  so-called  Americanisms  is  that  they  do 
not  satisfy  the  third  requirement  of  good  use — they  are 
not  reputable.  A  word  may  be  both  present  and 
national,  but  if  it  is  not  reputable — that  is,  a  part  of 
the  standard  English  used  by  writers  and  speakers  of 
established  reputation — it  is  not  in  good  use.  This  law 
applies  to  "ain't,"  which  has  been  used  for  years;  to  the 
recently  coined  words  "hike,"  "getaway,"  and  "finalist;" 
to  all  the  numerous  misuses  of  good  English  words, 
such  as  "lay"  for  "lie,"  "can"  for  "may,"  and  "love" 
for  "like;"  and  to  such  crude  newspaper  English  as 
"Taft  orders  Beef-probe."  Nor  is  a  word  made  repu- 
table by  being  used  by  a  few  good  authors  here  and 
there.  Carlyle,  for  instance,  invented  the  compounds 
"careful-hopeful"  and  "fictile-plangent;"  but  these 
combinations  were  never  accepted  by  other  writers, 
and  never  really  became  English  at  all.  Reputable 
words  then  are  those  national  and  present  words  which 
are  used  by  the  body  of  speakers  and  writers  of  estab- 
lished reputation. 

81.  New  Words.  We  must,  however,  be  on  our 
guard   against  the  mistake  of  interpreting  tlie  principle 

iJhat  as  a  rule,  Americans,  even  educated  Americans,  are  not  sufliciently 
scrupulous  in  their  use  of  their  mother-tongue,  is  a  view  held  by  many. 

"In  American  literature  as  in  American  life  we  find  all  the  phenomena  of  a 
transition  period — all  the  symptoms  that  might  be  expected  from  the  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  child-like  and  the  knowing,  the  past 
and  the  present,  in  this  Land  of  Contrasts.  The  startling  difference  between  the 
best  and  the  worst  writers  is  often  reflected  in  different  works  by  the  same  author; 
era  real  and  strong  natural  talent  for  writing  will  be  found  conjoined  with  an  extraor- 
dinary lack  of  education  and  training.  An  excellent  piece  of  English — pithy, 
forcible,  and  even  elegant — will  often  shatter  on  some  simple  grammatical  reef, 
such  as  the  use  of  "as"  for  "that"  ("he  did  not  know  as  he  could"),  or  of  the  plural 
for  the  singular  ("a  long  ways  off") .  .  .  .  In  the  same  way  one  is  constantly 
appalled  in  conversation  by  hearing  college  graduates  say  "acrost"  for  "across" 
and  making  other  "bad  breaks"  which  in  England  could  not  be  conjoined  witli  an 
equal  amount  of  culture  and  education." — Muirhead:  The  Land  of  Contrasts. 
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of  good  use  as  a  stifling  tyranny  which  leaves  us  no  free- 
dom in  the  matter  of  words.     It  is  only  dead  languages 
that  do  not  change,  and  English  is  constantly  dropping 
out    old    words    and    adding    new    ones.     Inventions, 
changes  in  social  and  political  life,  the  creation  of  a  new 
science,  all  demand  additions  to  our  vocabulary.   Among 
the  words  which  forty  or  fifty  years  have  added  to  Eng- 
lish are  "trade-unio'i,"  "telephone,"  "telegraph,"  "cable- 
car,"    "electric-car,"    "motor-man,"    "bi-plane,"    "avia- 
tion," "aviator,"  "typewriter,"  "taxi-cab,"  "motor  car," 
"chauffeur,"   "garage,"  "sociology."  The  list  could    be 
vastly  extended.     Language  will  inevitably  find  names 
for  new   facts   and   new   ideas,  and   we   need  not   hesi- 
tate   to    use    such    new    words    unless    there    is    some 
special    reason    for    doubting    their    ultimate    standing. 
Language  grows,  too,  by  the  addition  of  words  invented 
for    a    particular    occasion.     Many    such    coinages    are 
humorous  and  destined  never  to  go  beyond  the  sentences 
in  which   they  admirably  serve   their  turn.     Cases  in 
point  are  Izaac  Walton's  "gimcracks  and  finimbrums,'' 
De Morgan' s"cookabilities"  and "jawbation"  (i.e., reproof) 
and    Stevenson's    characterization    of    the    gait    of    his 
donkey  as  a  gallant  little  "trotlet."     Yet  even  words  of 
this  class  have  many  times  won  a  permanent  life  by  their 
obvious  usefulness  and  fitness.     For  example,  the  word 
"schooner"  comes  from  the  dialect  word   "scoon,"   to 
skip  a  flat  stone  along  the  surface  of  water.    The  story, 
accepted    by  such    authorities   as   Webster's  Dictionary 
and  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary,  is  as  follows:' 

In  1713  a  contemplation  of  the  advantages  of  the  sloop  rig 
led  Captain  Andrew  Robinson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  to  build  a  hull 
somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  sloop  of  the  day,  and  place  in  it 
two  masts,  each  of  which  carried  a  sloop  rig.     If  rigged  as  a  sloop, 

'  "As  a  rule,"  writes  Skeat,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
l-anguage,  "derivations  which  require  a  story  to  be  told  turn  out  to  be  false;  in 
the  present  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  story  is  true." 
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the  one  sail  would  need  to  be  so  large  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
handle.  By  dividing  the  canvas  between  two  sails  of  the  same 
form,  a  great  enough  spread  for  speed  would  be  obtained,  and  yet 
neither  sail  would  be  larger  than  a  single  one  on  a  smaller  hull.  The 
sails  were  probably  stretched  before  this  vessel  was  launched,  and 
one  may  believe  that  the  novelty  of  the  rig  drew  a  large  crowd  to  the 
launching.  Beyond  doubt,  too,  everybody  cheered  as  the  hull  .took 
the  water,  and  one  enthusiast  shouted,  "Oh.howshescoons!"  "Scoon" 
referred  to  the  light  and  swift  motion  of  the  hull,  as  it  seemed  to 
glide  over,  rather  than  plow  through  the  water,  but  Captain  Robin- 
son, who  had  been  wondering  what  he  would  name  the  curious  rig, 
seized  upon  the  word  "scoon"  and  said,  "A  scooner  let  it  be!" — John 
R.  Spears:  The  Story  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

In  many  cases  writers,  feeling  the  need  of  a  new  word, 
coin  one  in  all  seriousness.  So  Dryden  made  up  the 
word  "witticism;"  "a  mighty  witticism  (if  you  will  pardon 
a  new  word),"  he  writes.^  So  Huxley,  face  to  face  with 
the  need  for  a  word  to  characterize  his  religious  attitude 
invented  the  word  "agnostic"  by  the  process  of  joining 
the  negative  prefix  "a"  to  the  word  "gnostic,"  "having 
knowledge;"  "agnostic"  means  a  man  who  "disclaims 
any  knowledge  of  God  or  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
things."' 

The  right  to  coin  words  can  be  denied  only  when 
English  becomes  a  dead  language.  On  the  other 
hand,  authors  frequently  coin  ugly  or  needless  words 
which  die  almost  as  soon  as  born;  no  one  any  longer 
uses  Lockhart's  "historianess."  And  English,  like  a 
living  plant,  puts  off  many  shoots  that  cannot  maintain 
themselves.  From  the  life  of  the  street,  the  shop,  the 
factory,  the  newspaper,  and  a  hundred  other  sources, 
words  appear  which  last  no  longer  than  the  temporary 
interest  that  evoked  them.  So  the  Spanish-American 
war,  the  conflict  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  South 
African   war,    brought   into   being    many    words   which 


■Dryden's  Works,  Scott-Saintsbury  Edition,  V,  121-2. 
2See  Huxley's  Life  and  Letters,  I,  320. 
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are  already  dead;  e.  g.,  "reconcentrados,"  "bolo-men," 
"kopje,"  "commandeer,"  "trek,"  "inspan,"  "outspan," 
"veldt,"  "laager."  The  agitation  for  woman's  suffrage 
in  England  in  the  years  1909-10  produced  the  word 
"suffragette;"  that  is,  a  woman  engaged  in  an  active 
campaign  for  woman's  suffrage;  once  the  question 
is  settled,  the  party  and  the  name  will  disappear 
almost  simultaneously.  The  present  passion  for  very 
brief  narratives  which  make  no  drain  on  a  reader's 
intelligence  has  produced  the  word  "storiette";  it  is  not 
impossible  that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  "sermonettes." 
In  all  such  cases,  the  untrained  writer  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  words  have  a  period  of  trial,  and  that 
to  run  after  every  new  verbal  fashion  is  to  show  bad 
taste.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  words  which  bear 
signs  of  a  low  origin  or  which  are  still  in  themselves  harsh 
or  undignified;  e.  g.,  "swipe"  for  "steal,"  "trust-buster," 
"muck-raker,"  "joy-ride,"  "classy,"  etc.  Of  such  crude 
inventions,  the  spoken  language  of  America  is  full. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  standing  of  a  word  is  not 
settled  by  its  origin,  but  by  its  acceptance  or  rejection 
by  the  nation  at  large.  Whether  the  grounds  on  which 
the  decision  is  rendered  are  good  or  not,  is  of  no  moment. 
Usage  is,  after  all,  illogical  and  arbitrary;  as  Montaigne 
said,  "He  who  would  fight  custom  with  grammar  is  a 
fool." 

82.  How  to  Get  a  Reputable  Vocabulary.  The 
vocabulary  that  one  uses  when  he  begins  to  write  is 
the  colloquial  one.  In  almost  every  case  that  vocabu- 
lary has  the  virtue  of  being  lively  and  the  defect  of  being 
more  or  less  undignified  and  incorrect.  The  problem 
before  the  student  of  composition  is  that  of  making  this 
incorrect  but  effective  vocabulary  over  into  one  that  is 
not  only  effective  but  also  dignified  and  correct.     If  he 
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always  stops  to  think  about  his  choice  of  words  as  he 
writes,  his  style  will  become  dry  and  hard ;  he  will  acquire 
correctness  by  becoming  dull.  The  remedy  must  be 
sought  in  other  ways.  Care  in  listening  and  in  speaking 
will  do  much;  but  to  make  that  care  profitable,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  some  standard  to  apply.  In  the  next 
few  chapters  some  of  the  more  striking  cases  of  ques- 
tionable or  improper  English  are  pointed  out.  A  careful 
study  of  these  chapters  will  serve  to  put  the  student 
on  the  alert  for  bad  English.  But  unless  the  student 
gets  into  good  literary  company  by  reading  good  litera- 
ture, this  study  of  errors  will  have  little  effect. 

Exercise  XIII 

I.  Over  what  matters  has  good  use  power?  What 
is  the  good  use  of  sentences  called?  Give  some  violations 
of  the  standard  American  pronunciation.  Show  by  exam- 
ples that  the  standard  English  and  American  spelling 
is  illogical  and  arbitrary. 

II.  Name  the  three  requirements  of  good  use  as  it 
applies  to  words. 

III.  Define  present  use.  Cite  from  your  reading 
in  Scott  and  Shakespeare  some  words  that  have  gone  out 
of  use.  Can  you  name  any  pastimes  or  professions  that 
have  died,  carrying  with  them  whole  vocabularies?  Can 
you  cite  some  political  terms  that  have  died  ?  Some  now 
or  recently  current  that  seem  likely  to  die?  Why  are 
archaic  words  allowable  in  poetry?  Point  out  the  archa- 
isms in  the  following  passage: 

Then  Merlin  desired  of  the  king  for  to  have  men  with  him 
that  should  enquire  of  Guenever,  and  so  the  king  granted  him,  and 
Merlin  went  forth  unto  King  Leodegrance  of  Cameliard,  and  told 
him  of  the  king  that  he  would  have  unto  his  wife  Guenever,  his 
daughter.  That  is  to  me,  said  King  Leodegrance,  the  best  tidings 
that  ever  I  heard,  that  so  worthy  a  king  of  prowess  and  noblesse 
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will  wed  my  daughter.  And  as  for  my  lands,  I  will  give  him,  wist 
I  it  might  please  him,  but  he  hath  lands  enow,  him  needeth  none, 
but  I  shall  send  him  a  gift  shall  please  him  much  more,  for  I  shall 
give  him  the  Table  Round,  the  which  Uther  Pendragon  gave  me,  and 
when  it  is  full  complete,  there  is  an  hundred  and  fifty. — Sir  Thomas 
Malory:  Le  Morte  D' Arthur 


N/ 


IV.  Below  are  5ome  of  the  words  and  phrases  which 
William  Cullen  Bryant  refused  to  allow  in  the  pages  of 
the  New'  York  Evening  Post.  How  many  of  these  words 
and  phrases  are  now  in  good  use? 


artiste  (for  "artist") 

authoress 

bagging  (for  "capturing") 

banquet  (for  "dinner"  or  "sup- 
per") 

bogus 

cotemporary  (for  "contempo- 
rary") 

debut 

democracy  (applied  to  a  polit- 
ical party) 

employe 

endorse  (for  "approve") 

graduate  (for  "is  graduated") 

humbug 

jeopardize 

jubilant  (for  "rejoicing") 


juvenile  (for  "boy") 

lengthy  (for  "long") 

loafer 

partially  (for  "partly") 

progress  (for  "advance") 

raid  (for  "attack") 

realized  (for  "obtained") 

reliable  (for  "trustworthy") 

retire  (as  an  active  verb) 

Rev.  (for  "the  Rev.") 

role  (for  "part") 

rowdies 

standpoint  (for  "point  of  view") 

the  deceased 

via  (for  "by  the  way  of") 

vicinity  (for  "neighborhood") 

wharves  (for  "wharfs") 


V.  Make  a  list  of  the  localisms  current  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. What  is  the  objection  to  a  large  use  of  local- 
isms? W'hen  may  one  use  localisms  with  some  freedom? 
When  should  one  avoid  them  entirely?  Point  out  the 
localisms  in  the  following  sentences: 


1.  That  costs  two  bits. 

2.  As  it  was  raining  hard,  he  took  both  his  gums  and  his  um- 
brella. 

3.  I'll  hitch  the  horse  into  the  new  dead-x. 
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4.  It's  a  right  smart  piece  to  the  next  house. 

5.  Down  here  in  the  south  the  washerwomen  tote  their  bun- 
dles on  their  heads. 

6.  Father  wants  we  should  go  to  town  with  him  in  the  big 
wagon. 

7.  Where  have  you-all  been,  all  dressed  up  in  your  new  hat 
and  suit? 

8.  Ducks  were  plenty  there  and  we  erected  a  duck-hide  from 
which  we  could  easily  shoot  them. 

VI.  What  three  "layers"  in  the  speech  of  educated 
people  were  mentioned  in  the  text?     Give  examples. 

VII.  Give  the  substance  of  what  was  said  in  the 
text  about  the  use  of  technical  terms.  Name  some 
technical  terms  that  have  become  parts  of  the  general 
English  vocabulary;  some  words  which  are  technical 
only;  some  words  which  have  two  meanings,  one  techni- 
cal, the  other  not.  Point  out  in  the  following  extracts 
the  words  which  must  be  explained  before  you  can 
understand  the  extracts.  Is  the  use  of  technical  terms 
here  objectionable?  Explain  the  technical  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  second  extract. 

1.  In  heterogeneous  rock  strata  in  this  middle  zone  of  nowage 
and  fracture,  irregular  fracturing,  brecciation,  jointing,  faulting, 
folding,  and  the  development  of  secondary  structure  may  occur 
in  a  most  complex  manner.  A  deeply  buried  brittle  formation 
may  be  under  such  stress  that  as  a  whole  it  folds  without  major 
fracturing,  but  in  a  minor  way  it  may  be  faulted,  fractured,  or 
brecciated.     (From  a  text-book  on  geology.) 

2.  The  end-stopped  and  run-on  lines  in  Shakespeare  furnish  one 
test  of  the  chronology  of  his  plays.  The  proportion  of  end-stopped 
lines  in  his  earlier  plays  is  considerably  greater  than  in  his  later  ones. 
The  case  is  similar  with  his  use  of  couplets. 

Shakespeare's  couplets,  be  it  said  in  passing,  do  not  show  the 
artificial  regularity  in  the  use  of  the  caesura  that  marks  Pope's 
couplets;  once  the  heroic  couplet  became  the  prevailing  English 
metre,  it  settled  down  into  a  dead  uniformity  from  which  it  was  not 
rescued  until  the  days  of  Keats  and  the  romantic  couplet. 
(From  a  popular  lecture  on  Shakespeare's  plays.) 
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VIII.  Wh\'  is  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  foreign 
words  objectionable?  Give  examples  of  foreign  words 
which  we  use  because  we  have  no  English  equivalent 
for  them.  Substitute  English  words  for  foreign  words 
wherever  you  think  it  necessary  in  the  following 
sentences: 

» 

1.  Above  all  things  I  wished  the  result  of  my  endeavors  to  be 

respectable,  proper,  en  regie. 

2.  This,  par  parenthese,  will  be  thought  cool  language  by  per- 
sons who  entertain  solemn  doctrines  about  the  angelic  nature  of 
children. 

3.  Well,  entre  nous,  I  didn't  break  my  heart  about  him. 

4.  He  is  distinctly  persona  non  grata  here. 

5.  The  affair  went  of?  with  great  eclat. 

6.  Just  then  the  count  himself  appeared  In  propria  persona. 

I  X.  Write  a  paragraph  giving  your  own  opinion  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  American  usage  must  conform  to 
British  usage.  Cite  some  reputable  Americanisms. 
Cite  some  objectionable  Americanisms.  Why  are  they 
objectionable?  Is  "to  clerk"  a  good  American  usage? 
Is  "vest"  for  "waistcoat"  a  good  American  usage? 

V  X.  Define  reputable  use.  Cite  examples  of  new 
words  not  yet  reputable;  old  ones  that  have  never  become 
reputable;  new  words  so  necessary  that  we  may  use  them 
without  question.  Which  of  the  following  new  words  do 
}'Ou  consider  necessary? 

a  getaway  television  (seeing  at  a  distance 
monorail                              •  by     a     new     photographic 

bi-plane  process) 

classy  filmize  (to  make  a  film  for  mov- 
joy-ride  ing  pictures) 

biograph  typist    (one    who    uses   a    type- 
novelette  writer) 

booklet  questionaire  (a  list  of  questions 
playlet  drawn  up  for  circulation) 

storiette  suffragette 


Chapter  XIV 

BARBARISMS,  SLANG,  AND  NEWSPAPER  ENGLISH 

83.  Barbarisms,  or  Words  Not  English.  Every 
combination  of  letters  used  Ijy  those  who  speak  EngHsh 
is,  in  one  sense,  a  word.  But  there  are  large  numbers 
of  words  which  all  careful  speakers  and  writers  regard 
as  illegitimate.  Such  words  are  called  "barbarisms." 
A  barbarism  is  a  word  which  has  not  been  accepted  as  a 
part  of  standard  English. 

The  long  list  of  barbarisms  includes  many  classes  of 
words,  ranging  from  vulgarisms  which  have  been,  per- 
haps for  centuries,  a  mark  of  illiteracy,  such  as  "ain't" 
or  "hain't,"  for  "haven't,"  "warn't"  for  "weren't," 
and  "complected"  for  "complexioned,"  to  the  most  recent 
coinages,  such  as  "rough-neck"  for  "rowdy,"  "enthuse" 
for  "show  enthusiasm,"  and  "benzine  buggy"  for  "motor- 
car." The  student  who  writes  "expulsed"  for  "expelled," 
"exaggerative"  for  "exaggerated,"  "analyzation"  for 
"analysis,"  "alright"  for  "all  right,"  and  the  reporter 
who  speaks  of  the  "resorters"  at  Coney  Island,  of  "olden- 
ing" the  Governor's  reception-room,  and  of  "suspicion- 
ing"  a  man,  are  using  barbarisms.  We  may  also  list  as 
barbarisms,  1,  all  foreign  words  which  have  no  recog- 
nized place  in  the  language;  2,  abbreviations  which 
usage  has  not  sanctioned;  3,  the  various  trade  and 
sporting  jargons  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
technical  words) ;  4,  more  or  less  of  the  newspaper  dialect 
of  the  moment;  5,  a  large  part  of  the  current  slang. 
Slang  and  newspaper  diction  will  be  treated  separately 
in  succeeding  sections.  In  this  section  we  shall  glance 
at  a  few  typical  barbarisms,  including  examples  of  vul- 
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garisms,  foreign  words,  abbreviations,  trade-words,  and 
barbarisms  so  like  accepted  words  as  to  throw  one  off 
one's  guard.  The  Hst  is  merely  suggestive;  every  student 
can  probably  add  to  it  from  his  own  experience. 


ain't,  hain't 

in  course  (for  "of 

coyrse") 
unbeknown 


Obvious  Vulgarisms 
'  disremember  might   of   done    (for 


complected 
leaves  for  "lief" 
(in  "just  as  lief") 
sharves  (for  "shafts")    suddently 

Colloquial  Abbreviations 
ad.  'cute 

exam.  spec. 

Foreign  Words, 
affaire  iV amour       melange 
recherche 
nom  de  plume 

Trade-Words. 
trouserins:s 


"might  have  done") 
gents 
pants 
warn't 


photo, 
co-ed. 


affreux 

chic 

distingue 


ravissante 
a  merveille 


to  expense 


Doc. 
cap. 

beau  vionde 

nuance 

invalide 

packaged 


Barbarisms  Closely  Resembling  Proper  Words. 
poetess  secondhanded      indecided  illy 

authoress  offhanded  casuality   (for       doubtlessly 

folks  confliction  "casualty")        preventative 

underhanded        humans  firstly  to  defalcate 

84.  Slang.  Slang  is  described  by  the  authors  of 
Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech,  as  "a  peculiar 
kind  of  vagabond  language  always  hanging  on  the  out- 
skirts of  legitimate  speech."  Slang  may  consist  of  in- 
vented words,  or  new  and  unauthorized  uses  of  old 
words.  "Pcachorino,"  for  exami)lc,  is  vulgar  slang 
just  coined;  "kick,"  in  the  sense  of  complaint,  is  a  legiti- 
mate   word    used    with    a    .slang    significance.      In  the 

'Strictly  speaking  such  slanR  as  "kick,"  meaning  "complaint"  is  an  impro- 
priety; i.  e.,  an  incorrect  use  of  a  legitimate  word.  But  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
coined  word.  For  that  reason,  and  also  to  save  space,  no  division  of  slang  into 
barbarisms  and  improprieties  is  here  attempted. 
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spoken  language  of  America  slang  plays  a  very  large 
part;  "never  before,  in  the  world's  history,"  writes  an 
English  essayist,  "has  slang  flourished  as  it  has  flourished 
in  America."  The  reason  for  its  popularity  is  partly  to 
be  found  in  the  picturesqueness,  vigor,  and  humor  of 
much  slang.  The  sternest  advocate  of  "correct  Eng- 
lish" must  further  admit  that  slang  is  a  reservoir  from 
which  the  established  language  has  drawn  many  words. 
"Mob"  and  "banter,"  for  example,  were  slang  in  Swift's 
day;  and  we  cannot  say  that  "fake,"  "grafter,"  and 
"cinch,"  will  not  be  accepted  words  twenty  years  from 
now.  "Slang,"  says  a  noted  scholar,  "is  language  in 
the  making." 

Yet,  despite  the  vigor  of  much  slang,  and  despite  the 
debts  which  established  English  owes  to  slang,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  urged  against  any  large  use  of  it.  Much 
slang  has  no  humor  or  vividness,  and  is  used  only  be- 
cause of  a  craving  for  new  turns  of  speech;  much  of  it 
is  highly  local;  and  a  vast  deal  of  it  is  vulgar  in  origin 
and  in  essence.  To  report  a  ball  game  in  the  technical 
sporting  language  is  proper  enough;  but  few  educated 
persons  can  fail  to  see  extreme  cheapness  in  such  a  pas- 
sage as  the  following: 

The  Grays  and  the  Hustlers  slam-banged  each  other  in  the 
final  game  of  the  series  yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  Grays  ran 
away  with  the  candy,  4  to  3.  Both  teams  uncorked  the  ginger 
bottle  at  the  getaway  and  danced  through  the  whole  performance 
for  the  snappiest  work  of  the  season. 

Rock  was  the  star  with  the  stick.  When  the  little  Centerdale 
lad  toed  the  plate  in  the  fifth,  he  bumped  a  bender  on  the  trade- 
mark, and  zipped  it  to  the  fence  for  a  triple.  He  encored  in  the 
seventh  for  a  smashing  single,  and  the  bleachers  aeroplaned  their 
emotions  as  two  more  tallies  tickled  the  scoreboard. 

But  the  worst  count  in  the  indictment  against  slang 
remains  to  be  made.  A  constant  use  of  slang  not  only 
drives  reputable  English  out  of  one's  vocabulary  and 
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imparts  a  flavor  of  vulgarity  to  all  one  says;  it  also 
blunts  one's  sense  of  distinctions  in  words.  In  the  dic- 
tion of  the  slangy  person,  all  good  things  are  "bully"  or 
"ripping"  or  "immense;"  he  writes  sentences  as  incon- 
gruous as  "King  Lear  is  a  typical  example  of  a  man  who 
does  good  to  his  children  and  gets  thrown  down  by  them," 
or  "Gloucester's  ^on  Edgar  was  dressed  in  beggar's 
clothes  and  let  on  that  he  was  insane."  Nor  can  one 
flatter' himself  that  he  can  talk  slang  nine  days  out  of 
ten  and  rise  to  the  level  of  respectable  English  on  the 
tenth.  The  insidious  nature  of  slang  is  amusingly  set 
forth  in  the  following  extract: 

"For  goodness  sake,  John,"  said  I\Irs.  Medbury,  "do  be  more 
careful  in  the  language  you  use  around  the  house.  I've  been  intend- 
ing to  speak  to  you  about  it  for  some  time,  but  it  got  away  from  me." 

"What's  the  kick?"  demanded  her  husband  indignantly.  "You 
don't  hear  me  spilling  any  profanity  or  anything  like  that,  do  you?" 

"No,  but  you  will  talk  slang!"  protested  Mrs.  Medbur>',  "and 
I'm  getting  into  the  habit  so  that  I'm  ashamed  to  talk  to  my  friends. 
It's  fierce.     I  mean  it's  distressing!" 

"Only  this  afternoon  Mrs.  Miggles  and  Mrs.  Jasper  were  here 
making  arrangements  about  the  lawn  party  at  the  church  next 
week,  and  we  got  to  talking  about  the  servant  girl  problem.  I  told 
them  how  annoying  Minnie  has  been  and  how  we  planned  to  let 
her  go,  and  in  my  absent-minded  way,  what  do  you  think  it  was 
that  I  said?" 

"I  couldn't  hit  it  in  a  thousand  years,"  said  Medbury.  "Come 
across  with  it." 

"Well,  I  was  so  embarrassed  afterward  I  could  scarcely  talk  to 
them,"  went  on  his  wife.  "I  was  telling  them  how  Minnie  was 
growing  more  impertinent  every  day,  and  I  said:  'I  think  she  knows 
that  I'm  fixing  to  put  the  rollers  under  her.'  " 

Medbury  pounded  his  knee  and  shrieked  with  laughter. 

Mrs.   Medbury  bit    her    lip    and  frowned.       "You    see?"    she 

exclaimed It's  really  a  serious  thing,  John,  and  I 

don't  see  where  you  get  such  a  big  laugh  out  of  It." 

"Neither  do  I,"  admitted  Medbury.  "I'm  trying  to  he  serious, 
no  matter  how  painful.  You  know  I  ain't  there  with  that  long- 
faced  stuff  very  much,  but  I'm  really  going  to  try  to  help  you  out. 
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1  can  see  where  you're  likely  to  get  in  wrong  with  those  dames  that 
aren't  Joseph  to  your  line  of  talk,  and  it  isn't  right.  I  appreciate 
that.     I'm  going  to  chop." 

"Oh,  will  you  try,  John?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Medbury,  eagerly. 
"That's  fine  and  dandy!  We've  simpl}'  got  to  frame  it  up  some 
way  .so  we  won't  use  so  much  slang.     Don't  j^ou  see  it  my  way?" 

"Surest  thing  you  know,  kiddo!"  exclaimed  Medbury,  enthu- 
siastically. "You  can  count  on  me  being  there  with  my  hair  in  a 
braid  when  it  comes  to  the  reform  gag.  Nothing  but  the  purest 
wells  of  English  undefiledfor  mine  after  this — just  watch  my  smoke!" 

"That's  the  real  goods!"  said  his  wife  in  delight.  "Now  I 
know  we  can  put  it  over." 

Up  to  this  decade,  slang  has  not  made  serious  inroads 
on  written  English  in  America,  but  its  prevalence  in 
American  speech  is  of  long  standing,  and,  unless  some 
concerted  effort  to  control  it  is  made,  it  may  well  bring 
down  the  level  of  our  written  language.  The  tempta- 
tion to  the  undignified  informality  of  slang  should  be 
repressed;  after  all,  "swipe"  is  no  stronger  than  "steal," 
and  "swipe"  is  undeniably  vulgar. 

85.  Newspaper  English.  The  American  desire  for 
conciseness,  vigor,  and  novelty  in  diction  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  English  used  in  the  newpapers. 
To  that  desire  may  be  attributed  such  illegitimate 
abbreviations  as  a  "defy"  for  a  "defiance,"  an  "invite" 
for  an  "invitation,"  a  "combine"  for  a  "combination,"  a 
"disappoint"  for  a  "disappointment;"  such  coinages  as  "a 
write-up"  (for  "an  interview"),  "to  burglarize,"  "a  steal," 
and  "to  mug"  (i.  e.  "to  photograph").  A  striking  in- 
stance of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  newspaper  report- 
er sees  the  chance  for  novel  English  may  be  cited.  The 
verb  "to  aviate"  was  coined  in  1909  or  1910;  it  might 
be  freely  translated  "to  go  up  in  the  air."  Now  "go  up 
in  the  air"  (or  "blow  up")  was  the  current  slang  phrase 
for  a  sudden  failure  on  the  part  of  a  baseball  pitcher; 
such  a  loss  of  control  was  reported  in  a  metropolitan 
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paper  of  1910  as  follows:  "Parker  aviates  in  the  eighth." 
"The  insurgents  have  a  right  to  insurge"  is  another 
instance  in  point.  The  newspaper  being  the  staple  of 
American  reading,  it  is  important,  while  admitting  the 
vigor  of  the  newspaper  style,  to  point  out  the  liberties 
it  takes  with  the  language,  and  its  more  than  occasional 
lack  of  dignity.  !&tudents  of  composition  will  do  well 
to  look  for  their  models  elsewhere  than  in  the  popular 
magazines  and  newspapers;  it  is  always  easy  to  let  one's 
style  down  to  a  colloquial  level ;  it  is  not  easy,  if  one  has 
habitually  used  slipshod,  careless  English,  to  get  pure, 
exact,  dignified  English  when  required. 

Exercise  XIV 

I.  Define  the  term  "barbarism."  Give  examples  of 
old  words  that  are  barbarisms;  new  words  that  are  bar- 
barisms. Cite  some  foreign  words  to  be  avoided  in 
English.     Cite  some  improper  abbreviations. 

II.  Glance  again  at  Question  VIII,  Exercise  XII 
and  decide  how  many  of  the  words  you  condemned  are 
barbarisms  or  slang. 

V  III.     For  the  following  barbarisms  substitute  words 
in  good  use: 

snide  casuality  disremember  finicky 

flustrated        cute  tote  highfalutin 

IV.  Define  slang.  What  is  to  be  said  for  slang? 
What  is  to  be  said  against  it?  Show  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  slang  is  "language  in  the  making"  by 
giving  bits  of  slang  from  some  of  the  sources  of  slang 
enumerated  in  the  following  extract: 

There  is  no  class,  no  cult,  no  trade,  no  sport  which  will  not  pro- 
vide some  strange  words  or  images  to  the  general  stock  of  language, 
and  America's  variety  has  been  as  cjuick  an  encouragement  to  the 
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growth  of  slang  as  her  youth.  She  levies  contributions  upon 
every  batch  of  emigrants.  The  Old  World  has  thus  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  New.  Spanish,  Chinese,  German,  and  Yiddish  have 
all  paid  their  toll.  The  aboriginal  speech  of  the  Indians,  and  its 
debased  lingo,  Chinook,  have  given  freely  of  their  wealth.  And 
not  only  many  tongues,  but  many  employments,  have  enhanced  the 
picturesqueness  of  American  slang.  Now,  America  has  not  yet 
lost  touch  with  her  beginnings.  The  spirit  of  adventure  is  still 
strong  within  her.  There  is  no  country  within  whose  borders  so 
many  lives  are  led.  The  pioneer  still  jostles  the  millionaire.  The 
backwoods  are  not  far  distant  from  Wall  Street.  The  farmers  of 
Ohio,  the  cowboys  of  Texas,  the  miners  of  Nevada,  owe  allegiance 
to  the  same  Government,  and  shape  their  same  speech  each  to  their 
own  purpose.  Every  State  is  a  separate  country  and  cultivates  a 
separate  dialect.  Then  come  baseball,  poker,  and  the  race-course, 
with  their  own  metaphors  to  swell  the  hoard." — Charles  Whib- 
ley:   The  Bookman. 

^  V.     Rewrite  the  slangy  account  of  a  ball-game  in 
Section  84  in  the  usual  technical  baseball  language. 

VI.  Make  a  list  of  the  slang  phrases  to  which  you 
are  addicted.     Translate  them  into  reputable  English. 

VII.  Cite  some  slang  which  is  effectively  humorous; 
some  which  is  merely  common-place.  Cite  some  words 
recently  slang  which  are  now  proper  colloquialisms. 

VIII.  Show  how  a  free  use  of  slang  robs  one  of  the 
power  of  exact  statement. 

\  IX.  Read  a  daily  paper  and  see  if  you  can  discover 
any  barbarisms.  If  you  find  any,  bring  the  list  to  class 
and  discuss  the  origin  and  the  probable  fate  of  each. 

X.  Point  out  the  barbarisms,  the  slang,  and  the 
"newspaper  English"  in  the  following  passages.  When 
possible,  substitute  good  English  words  for  the  question- 
able expressions.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  change? 

1.  My  cold  is  more  grippy  than  yours. 

2.  Finally  the  boss  lost  his  temper  and  fired  the  whole  outfit. 
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3.  Our  debating  team  simply  put  it  all  over  their  opponents. 

4.  Jack  said,  he  thought  he'd  have  to  pass  the  invitation  up. 

5.  How's  that  for  a  nifty  pair  of  gloves?     Some  stylish,  eh? 

6.  He  wouldn't  stand  for  it;    nothing  doing. 

7.  The  Journal  plans  a  series  of  short  write-ups  on  society 
functions. 

8.  After  a  short  walk,  they  found  a  gent's  furnishing  store. 

9.  Vituperous  abiise  is  a  very  poor  argument. 

10.  Dickens  hacf  a  humorous  and  exaggerative  nature. 

11.  Air.  Betts  had  been  gone  scarcely  five  minutes  when  a 
diminutive  and  itinerant  representative  of  an  enormously  important 
corporation  opened  the  door  of  the  outer  office  and  swaggered  across 
the  room  to  where  Miss  Miller  was  typing  diligently. 

"Tellygram  for  de  boss,"  he  announced. 

"All  right,"  said  Miss  Miller;  "give  it  here." 

"I'll  give  it  to  de  boss,  see?" 

"The  boss  ain't  in,  darling  child." 

"Say,  cut  out  de  candy  talk!" 

"Very  well,  dearie." 

"And  git  busy  wid  yer  mitt." 

"Yes,  sweetheart.     Where  do  I  sign?" 

"You  make  me  tired;  I  ain't  no  baby." 

"Bless  my  stars,  so  you  ain't!  And  I  was  just  going  to  kiss 
you." 

"Aw,  fergit  it!" 

"Sure  I'll  forget  it.     Here's  your  book,  son;  and  next  time  you 
come  into  an  office  where  there's  a   lady   present,    you    take  oii 
your  lid  and  act  more  polite.     Now,  skidoo!" 
-T'    12.     Harry  Johnson  is  vacationizing  at  Saratoga. 

13.  The  chauffeur  was  a  good   thing. 

14.  It's  fierce  the  way  I  have  to  work  on  my  Latin. 

15.  There  wasn't  a  fan  for  miles  around  who  couldn't  be  found 
on  the  bleachers. 

16.  After  we  left  the  main  trail,  we  struck  an  old  tote-road 
leading  through  the  thick  of  the  woods. 

17.  Now,  fellows,  there's  no  use  being  tight-wads  on  this 
proposition.     Show  your  nerve. 

18.  There  are  some  statesmen  yet  who  do  not  believe  that 
Washington  and  Lincoln  are  has-beens. 

19.  The  surest  way  to  be  defeated  is  to  think  you  have  a  cinch. 

20.  As  a  freshman  I  was  entitled  to  wear  a  dinky  little  cap 
with  a  white  button. 
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21.  See  the  charming,  classy  production,  Kitty  Grey. 

22.  This  business  of  having  to  cough  up  so  much  coin  for 
school  athletics  is  getting  on  my  nerves. 

23.  The  English  department  will  allow  credit  in  English  com- 
position to  all  students  who  have  made  the  board  of  the  school  liter- 
ary magazine. 

24.  You  can't  pull  my  leg  in  any  such  cheeky  style  as  that. 

25.  Any  one  could  see  he  was  that  rattled  he  couldn't  open 
his  head;  it  was  certainly  hard  lines  to  be  caught  like  that. 

26.  He's  always  dead  in  it;  he  has  everything  coming  his  way. 
2  7.     While  the  band  was  sawing  away  at  a  waltz,  they  heard 

a  hullaballo  in  the  hallway  that  told  them  that  something  was 
coming  off.  This  is  what  happened.  Six  rough-necks  from  down 
town  beat  it  up  the  stairway,  gave  the  special  policeman  a  stiff 
straight  arm,  and  ran  over  his  prostrate  body  for  the  corner  where 
Mr.  Backer  was  resting  after  his  labors  as  leader  of  the  dance.  Then 
followed  the  worst  rough-house  the  district  has  seen  in  many  a 
day,  and  it  took  thirty  patrolmen  to  iron  out  the  trouble. 

28.  In  these  fictionary  accounts  the  hero  is  always  represented 
as  rich,  good-looking,  and  romantic. 

29.  The  house  next  door  to  ours  was  burgled  last  night,  and 
the  affair  resulted  in  a  near-murder. 

30.  The  play  was  carded  with  a  succession  of  big  posters. 

31.  Peterson  was  finalist  in  the  all-comers  match. 

32.  One  thing  that  makes  his  speaking  so  attractive  is  that 
he  knows  how  to  gesture  so  naturally  and  impressively. 

33).     At  the  end  of  the  dance  everybody  was  worn  to  a  frazzle. 

34.  I  got  to  the  hall  just  in  time  for  my  exams. 

35.  When  he  arrived  everybody  gave  him  the  glad  hand. 

36.  After  two  or  three  turn-downs  I  was  able  to  get  a  few  big 
ads  for  the  paper;  I  touched  one  man  for  a  full  page. 

37.  Don't  try  to  come  that  sort  of  thing  here;  you'll  get 
stung  if  you  do. 

38.  It  was  me  for  the  bed,  I'd  been  on  the  hike  for  ten  hours, 
and  I  was  dog-tired. 

39.  What  this  paper  wants  is  the  kind  of  news  that  goes  with 
the  public. 

40.  The  hotels,  the  clubs,  and  some  of  the  first-class  cigarists, 
seem  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  handling  Boston-made  goods. 


Chapter   XV 

IMPROPRIETIES 

86.  Improprieties  Defined.  A  writer  may  use  only 
English  words,  and  yet  not  write  English.  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  with  her  "allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;" 
the  wojnan  who  said  that  a  sculptor  was  making  "a 
bust  of  her  daughter's  hand"  and  that  a  certain  actor 
"appeared  in  the  garbage  of  a  monk;"  and  the  student 
who  wrote  that  he  had  "the  asperity"  [i.  e.,  temerity] 
to  ask  to  be  excused  because  he  wanted  to  play  base- 
ball, were  speaking,  not  English,  but  a  language  of 
their  own.  The  technical  name  for  such  errors  is 
"improprieties."  An  impropriety  is  the  use  of  a  cor- 
rect English  word  in  an  incorrect  sense. 

Generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  improprieties  is 
obscurity.*  When  "quite,"  for  instance,  was  used  only 
in  its  proper  meaning  of  "entirely,"  it  was  always 
clear.  But  since  it  has  come  to  be  used  nearly  as  often 
for  "very"  and  "almost,"  it  has  become  ambiguous; 
now,  "I  am  quite  well"  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
meaning  is  "I'm  pretty  well"  or  "I  am  entirely  recov- 
ered." It  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  such  confusion 
in  our  own  use  of  English.  The  best  safeguard,  of  course, 
is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  inexact  English  spoken  or 
written,  and  to  read  good  literature  often  and  alertly. 
But  one  cannot  always  choose  his  company  on  the 
grounds  of  their  English;  and  one  can  hardly  get 
along    without    reading    newspapers   and    magazines  in 


'In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  the  obscurity  and  inexact- 
ness of  phrase  shown  by  many  students  in  defining;  e.  g.,  "Realism  has  the 
meaning  that  the  author  tells  us  what  he  sees  exactly  as  he  sees  it."  "Futile 
means  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,"  "Barbarism  is  a  technical  word,  a  slang  word, 
or  anything  wrong,"  "Tautology  is  the  same  idea  in  different  words,"  or  "Tau- 
tology is  when  you  express  the  same  idea  over  again  in  different  words." 

255 
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which  freshness  and  vivacity  rather  than  correctness 
or  dignity  of  vocabulary  are  the  ends  sought.  The 
next  best  safeguard  is  to  inform  ourselves  of  certain 
common  misuses,  and  to  acquire,  by  conscious  en- 
deavor, the  habit  of  drawing  distinctions  between  words 
that  are  often  confused  or  that  are  nearly  but  not 
quite  the  same  in  meaning.  To  that  end  a  long  list 
of  words  often  misused  or  nearly  but  not  exactly 
synonymous,  is  printed  in  Sections  87-91.  In  the  case  of 
several  of  the  words  given  the  distinctions  made  are 
not  accepted  by  all  dictionaries.  However,  a  sense  of 
the  finer  shades  of  meaning  in  words  is  worth  culti- 
vating, even  if,  in  a  particular  case,  general  carelessness 
will  sooner  or  later  obliterate  the  distinction.  When- 
ever an  illustration  will  make  the  point  clear,  comment 
is  omitted  and  an  illustrative  sentence  is  given. 

87.     Verbs. 

1.  Affect,  effect:  The  sharp  air  affected  Smith's  throat,  be- 
cause, when  he  effected  his  escape  from  prison,  he  had  not  been  in  the 
open  air  for  months. 

2.  Aggravate,  provoke:  (look  up  the  derivation  of  "aggra- 
vate"). For  the  soldier  to  provoke  the  general  as  he  did  was  to  ag- 
gravate (i.  e.,  to  increase)  his  offense. 

3.  Allude,  elude,  mention:  The  orator  a/Zw^fec?  to  the  tyranny 
he  dared  not  mention.     But  the  point  eluded  most  of  the  audience. 

4.  Accept,  except:  (note  the  force  of  the  prefixes).  The  gen- 
eral accepted  paroles  from  every  officer  but  one.  He  excepted  the  spy 
Walters. 

5.  Allow,  reckon,  calculate,  guess,  think:  The  first  four  of 
these  words  are  widely  but  incorrectly  used  as  synonyms  of  "think." 

6.  Admire,  like:  The  use  of  "admire"  in  the  sense  of  "like  to," 
"desire  to,"  "be  pleased  to,"  is  a  vulgarism. 

7.  Discover,  invent:  Had  the  steamship  been  invented  in 
1400,  America  would  have  been  discovered  long  before  it  was.     We 
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invent  something  new;  we  discover  things  already  existing.  Note 
also  the  strictly  literal  use  of  "discover"  in  modern  stage  directions 
and  in  such  sentences  <.s  the -following: 

"Go,  draw  as'de  the  curtains,  and  discover 

The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince." 

• — Merchant  of  Venice,   II,   vii. 

• 
S.     Expect,  suppose:       I  had  not  expected  this  opposition.     I 

suppose  you, were  as  much  surprised  as   I  was.     "Expect"  refers  to 

the  future  only.      It  is  not  a  synonym    of   "suppose,"   "suspect," 

"think,"  "conclude,"  "imagine,"  etc.     Do  not  say  "I  expect  you 

enjoyed  yourself." 

9.  Fly,  flee,  flow:  The  correct  forms  of  these  verbs  are: 
"fly,"  "flew,"  "flown,"  "flee,"  "fled,"  "fled";  "flow,"  "flowed," 
"flowed."  Good  use  allows  as  a  figure  of  speech,  "He  flew  before 
the  coming  punishment,"  etc. 

10.  Fix,  mend:  The  watchmaker  first  mended  the  clock. 
Then  he  fixed  it  steadily  on  the  wall.  "Fix"  in  the  sense  of  "mend" 
or  "repair"  is  a  common  but  slovenly  usage.  Note  the  correct  use 
of  the  word  in  such  expressions  as  "fixing  a  negative"  and  'fixing 
[i.  e.,  settling,  establishing]  the  meaning  of  a  word." 

11.  Hanged,  hung:  The  past  tense  and  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  "to  hang,"  meaning  "to  put  to  death  by  hanging,"  are 
"hanged,"   not   "hung." 

12.  Inaugurate,  commence,  begin:  The  Century  Dictionary 
says  that  "inaugurate"  means:  1,  to  "invest  formally  with  an  office." 
2,  to  "make  a  formal  beginning  of  something  of  importance."  It  is 
bad  style  to  write  "A  great  sale  of  dress  goods  will  be  inaugurated 
on  Monday."     "Commence"  and  "begin"  are  synonymous. 

13.  Install,  instill:  The  steam-fitters  installed  a  steam  heat- 
ing system  in  the  new  house.  The  preacher  instilled  the  loftiest 
ideals  in  his  congregation. 

14.  Learn,  teach:  The  use  of  "learn"  for  "teach,"  as  in  "He 
learned  me  to  write,"  though  very  old,  is  a  vulgarism. 

15.  Leave,  let:  The  use  of  "leave"  for  "let"  (e.  g.,  "Leave  it 
be")  is  a  vulgarism. 

16.  Lie,  lay:  These  two  verbs  are  among  those  most  com- 
monly misused.  Usually  the  verb  "lay,"  "laid,"  "laid,"  is  transi- 
tive and  should  take  an  object.  The  verb  "lie,"  "lay,"  "lain"  is 
intransitive  or  reflexive  and  should  have  no  object. 

17.  Love,  like:  We  like  candy  and  excursions.  We  love  our 
parents. 
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18.  May,  can:  May  I  liavc  that  French  book?  Yes,  but  can 
you  read  it?  "Can"  inii)lies  only  ability  to  do  something.  "Ma}" 
asks  for  permission.  "Can  I  open  the  door?"  and  "Can  I  go?"  are 
usually  incorrect.  Wherever  you  mean,  "Will  >ou  j^rant  me  per- 
mission ?  "  use  "may." 

19.  Netjotiate,  sell:  a  j^lance  at  the  dictionary  will  sliow  tlic 
various  meaninii;s  of  "negotiate."  Its  use  in  commercial  language 
in  the  sense  of  "sell"  seems  permissible  only  wlien  the  transaction  is 
one  of  some  importance.  We  say  properly  that  Brazil  negotiated 
the  sale  of  a  warship  to  the  United  States.  Do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Jones  negotiated  the  purchase  of  a  lawn-mower. 

20.  Purpose,  propose:  Since  I  purpose  to  leave  town  at  once,  I 
shall  propose  a  new  plan  immediatel}'.  Careful  writers  usually  oli- 
serve  this  distinction.  In  colloquial  English  the  words  are  often 
confused. 

21.  Stop,  stay:  The  boat  stopped  at  Porter's  Landing,  where 
I  went  ashore  and  stayed  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  "To  stop"  means 
"to  cause  a  cessation  of  action,"  or  "to  cease  acting."  "To  stay" 
means  "to  remain."  Hence,  "I  stopped  with  my  friend  for  a  month," 
is  incorrect. 

22.  Sit,  set:  Will  you  i~// down?  Yes,  after  I  have  .yd  this  basket 
on  the  table.  Adequate  comment  on  these  \erbs  is  impossible 
here.     Look  the  words  up  in  a  good  dictionary. 

23.  Transpire,  happen:  It  soon  transpired  that  an  event  of 
great  moment  had  happened  at  the  council  board.  Note  the  deriva- 
tion of  "transpire."  The  word  means  "to  become  known."  But 
such  sentences  as  "A  most  incompetent  governor-general  has  trans- 
pired in  the  Philippines,"  are  to  Ije  found. 

^- 

88.     Nouns. 

1.  Act,  action,  deed:  Of  these  words  The  Century  Dictionary 
says  in  part:  "In  many  cases  these  words  are  synonymous,  but 
action  (in  the  singular)  denotes  more  particularly  the  operation, 
act  and  deed  the  accomplished  result.  Only  action  may  be  used 
to  signify  the  doing  or  the  method  of  doing.  .  .  .  An  action  may 
include  many  acts,  while  act  is  generally  individual." 

2.  Alternative,  choice:  "Alternative"  whether  used  as  noun  or 
as  adjective,  implies  a  choice  between  two  possibilities.  Each  possi- 
bility may  itself  contain  "alternatives,"  but  "alternative"  cannot 
properly  be  used  except  where  one  must  decide  on  one  or  the  other 
thing  or  course  of  action. 
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3.  Avocation,  vocation:  For  eight  years  Mr.  Smith's  vocation 
was  making  shoes.  His  avocation  was  hunting.  "Avocation," 
because  of  the  prefix  "a,"  means  "a  calling  away  from."  It  should 
never  be  used  for  "trade"  or  "profession." 

4.  Balance,  remainder:  We  gave  the  remainHer  of  the  day  to 
an  attempt  to  find  the  transposed  figures  that  made  the  balance 
of  our  cash  book  wrong.  "Balance"  in  the  sense  of  "rest"  or 
"remainder"  is  an  ov^worked  figure  of  speech  taken  from  com- 
mercial life.  The  Century  Dictionary  says  it  is  colloquial  and  of 
American'origin . 

5.  Council,  counsel:  The  cohwc// of  Governor  Smith  gave  the 
strikers  good  counsel.  The  words  are  pretty  well  confused.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  "council"  is  an  advising  body: 
"counsel"  is  the  advice  they  give.  Note,  however,  the  use  of 
"counsel"  to  indicate  a  lawyer. 

6.  Character,  reputation:  His  character  is  so  good  that  we 
could  not  smirch  his  reputation  if  we  tried.  In  general,  "repu- 
tation" is  the  estimate  the  public  has  of  one's  "character." 

7.  Depot,  railway  station:  The  hasty  massing  of  the  troops 
made  it  necessary  to  turn  the  railway  station  into  a  depot  of  army 
supplies.  The  useof  "depot"  for  "station"  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
for  it  robs  us  of  the  best  word  we  have  to  express  a  place  for  collect- 
ing or  storing  goods. 

8.  Educator,  teacher:  The  use  of  "educator"  as  a  synonym  of 
"teacher"  is  to  be  condemned. 

9.  Ernigration,  immigration:  When  men  leave  a  foreign 
country  to  settle  in  America,  they  are  emigrants.  W'hen  they  enter 
Xew  York,  they  are  immigrants. 

10.  Female,  woman:  To  say,  ^'h.  female  has  been  found  dead 
at  the  roadside,"  when  the  body  is  that  of  a  woman,  is  wrong.  The 
writers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  (for  example  Scott  and 
Cooper)  used  the  word  freely  in  this  sense,  but  good  use  now  con- 
demns it  as  a  vulgarism.  Among  the  ranks  of  the  pretentious  and 
the  half-educated  there  is  an  aversion  to  the  word  "woman." 

11.  Gentleman,  man;  lady,  woman:  Not  all  men  are  gentle- 
men, and  not  all  women  are  ladles.  No  adequate  comment  on  these 
words  can  be  given  here.  Look  them  up  in  a  good  dictionary. 
I'se  "gentleman"  and  "lady"  very  sparingly.  The  phrases  "gentle- 
man friend"  and  "lady  friend"  are  vulgarisms. 
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12.  House,  home:  The  two  words  are  not  synonymous.  The 
house,  so  to  speak,  contains  the  home;  one  builds,  not  a  home,  but  a 
house.     Look  the  words  up  in  the  dictionary. 

13.  Invention,  discovery:   (see  "discover,"  Section  87). 

14.  Party,  person :  The  party  of  tramps  contained  ten  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children.  "Party,"  in  the  sense  of  "man"  or 
"person,"  is  a  vulgarism.  Note,  however,  the  peculiar  and  legal 
use  of  the  word  in,  "Smith  was  a  party  to  the  crime,"  "a  party  to 
the  contract,"  and  "  the  party  of  the  first  part." 

15.  Plenty,  plentiful:  Money  is  plentiful  among  farmers 
now,  because  last  fall  they  had  plenty  of  grain.  "Plenty"  is  a  noun, 
and,  colloquially,  an  adjective,  but  not  an  adverb.  Plenty  good 
is  a  vulgarism. 

16.  Professor,  teacher:  As  a  title,  "Professor"  should  be 
reserved  for  instructors  of  professorial  grade  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  is  widely  but  incorrectly  used  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  as  a  term  of  respect  to  be  used  in  addressing  any  teacher. 

17.  Recipe,  receipt:  Here  is  a  receipt  for  your  money  and  a 
recipe  for  apple  pies.  The  use  of  "recipe"  for  "directions  for  com- 
pounding" is  preferable  to  "receipt"  simply  because  the  latter 
word  has  another  meaning;  but  "receipt"  in  this  sense  is  not  incorrect. 

18.  Relative,  relation:  To  my  relatives  I  stand  in  an  unusual 
relation  of  enmity.  Precisians  say  that  "relation"  in  the  sense  of 
"family  connection"  is  to  be  avoided  because  it  has  also  the  more 
general  meaning  indicated  in  the  sentence  above.  But  many  care- 
ful writers  fail  to  observe  the  distinction. 

19.  Right,  duty:  It  is  not  right  to  say,  "You  have  a  right  to 
tell  me,"  when  you  mean,  "It  was  your  duty  to  tell  me." 

20.  Statue,  statute,  stature:  The  small  stature  of  Napoleon 
is  reproduced  accurately  in  this  statue.  A  special  statute  provides 
that  every  defacement  of  the  statue  shall  be  a  criminal  oftense. 

21.  Storm,  shower:  "Storm"  is  often  used  bombastically  in 
place  of  "shower."  "Storm"  means  properly  a  more  or  less  violent 
disturbance  of  the  elements. 

22.  Scholar,  student,  pupil:  Of  the  many  high  school  pupils 
(or  students)  only  a  small  number  become  university  students,  and 
of  the  students  in  the  university  and  in  the  world  at  large  only  a  few 
become  real  scholars. 

23.  School,  college,  university:  The  school  year  and  the  college 
year  do  not  often  coincide.  Every  institution  of  learning  is,  of 
course,  a  "school,"  but  the  best  usage  condemns  such  sentences 
as,  "I  went  to  Harvard;  it  is  a  good  school. '' 
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24.  Team,  carriage,  etc.:  "Team"  is  incorrectly  used  in  parts 
of  America  to  denote  a  vehicle.  It  properly  refers  to  two  or  more 
animals  harnessed  together,  or  to  a  number  of  persons  working 
together;  e.  g.,  "football  team." 

89.     Adjectives. 

1.  Alone,  only:  Worcester's  Dictionary  says:  "That  is  alone 
which  is  unaccompanifed;  that  is  only  of  which  there  is  no  other." 

2.  Continual,  continuous:  The  calls  for  aid  are  continual 
(i.  e.,  recurrent).  The  sheet  of  ice  on  the  river  is  continuous.  ("Con- 
tinuous" denotes  an  unbroken  continuity.  "Continual"  denotes 
a  close  and  more  or  less  regular  succession  of  things,  rather  than 
absolute  continuity.) 

3.  Contemptible,  contemptuous:  It  is  well  to  be  con/em/'^MOM^ 
of  contemptible  people. 

4.  Deadly,  deathly:  The  deadly  poison  produced  a  deathly 
look.     "Deathly"   means   like   "death";   "deadly"  mean  "fatal." 

5.  Dangerous,  in  danger:  It  is  wrong  to  use  "dangerous"  as 
a  synonym  of  "in  danger;"  e.  g.,  "Mr.  White,  who  died  yesterday, 
was  sick  ten  days,  but  was  not  thought  to  be  dangerous." 

6.  Eminent,  prominent:  Many  a  political  leader  is  a  prominent 
but  not  an  eminent  man. 

7.  Elegant,  excellent,  pleasing:  Really  elegant  furniture 
must  be  both  excellent  and  pleasing.  Unless  you  are  perfectly  sure 
of  its  meaning,  "elegant"  is  a  good  word  to  avoid. 

8.  Exceptional,  exceptionable:  John's  conduct  is,  to  be  sure, 
exceptional;  but  it  is  too  self-forgetful  to  be  exceptionable.  "Excep- 
tional" means  "out  of  the  ordinary";  "e.xceptionable"  means  "open 
to  adverse  comment." 

9.  Horrid,  unpleasant:  In  effeminate  style  "horrid"  is  used 
as  an  equivalent  of  "unpleasant."  It  should  be  used  only  to  mean 
"exciting  horror." 

10.  Healthy,  healthful,  wholesome:  Man  can  not  be  healthy 
without  wholesome  food  and  a  healthful  climate. 

11.  Less,  fewer:  The  fewer  the  workmen,  the  less  will  be  the 
money  paid  out. 

12.  Likely,  liable:  the  two  words  are  not  synonymous;  "liable" 
implies  an  unpleasant   likelihood. 

13.  Mad,  angry:   A  mad-ma.n  may  not  be  angry  at  all. 

14.  Nice,  pleasing,  attractive:  "Nice"  has  a  most  interesting 
history.     It  comes  from  the  Latin  nescius  [foolish],  and  its  meaning 
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in  the  English  of  1400  is  "foolish."  Then  it  gets  to  mean  "foolishly 
particular,"  then  "particular,"  then  "discriminating;"  e.  g.,  "a 
nice  distinction  in  Avords."  The  transition  to  "excellent,"  and  then 
to  "pleasing"  or  "attractive"  is  easy.  In  this  sense;  e.  g.,  "a  nice 
boy,"  "a  nice  book,"  it  seems  to  have  established  itself  as  a 
respectable  colloquialism.  But  the  meaning  of  "discriminating" 
still  exists. 

15.  Notorious,  noted:  Carlyle  was  a  7ioted  man;  Jesse  James 
was  a  notoriotis  one.  "Notorious"  means  "widely  but  unfavor- 
ably known." 

16.  Oral,  verbal:  All  messages,  unless  they  are  like  that  skin- 
ful of  powder  sent  by  the  Puritans  to  the  Indians,  are  verbal  (i.  e., 
stated  in  words).     But  a  message  is  oral  only  when  it  is  spoken. 

17.  Odd,  funny:  It  was  the  oddest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  lamentable  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me.  Yet  it  was  only 
one  step  from  h&mgjiinny. 

IS.  Practicable,  practical :  Rarely  does  a />rac/zca/ man  evolve 
an  impracticable  plan.  "A  practical  plan"  differs  in  meaning  from 
"a  practicable  plan."     Look  the  words  up  in  the  dictionary. 

19.  Principal,  principle:  Principle  is  a  noun,  not  an  adjec- 
tive; /'rz««^a/ is  both  noun  and  adjective;  as  a  noun  it  means  the 
head  of  some  organization;  as  an  adjective  it  means  "chief." 

20.  Real,  verj":     see   "ver\',"  Section  90. 

21.  Splendid,  pleasant:  Our  journey  through  the  splendid 
palaces  of  antiquity  was  more  than  pleasant.  Never  use  "splen- 
did" unless  actual  splendor  is  implied. 

22.  Womanly,  womanish;  manly,  mannish;  child-like,  child- 
ish: Maria,  the  ser\-ant  in  Twelfth  Night,  lacked  many  womanly 
qualities.  But  one  gives  to  her  more  respect  than  he  does  to  the 
womanish  Sir  Andrew.  Many  of  the  adjectives  ending  in  "ish" 
suggest  condemnation.  To  call  a  man  "a  child-like  person"  is 
to  call  attention,  not  unpleasantly,  to  his  simplicity;  to  call  him 
"childish"  is  to  stigmatize  him  as  immature  or  silly. 

90.     Adverbs. 

1.  Awfully,  ven.':  Save  "awful"  and  "awfully"  for  cases  in 
which  awe  is  inspired.  "Awfully  good,"  "awfully  pretty,"  and  all 
similar  phrases  are  slang. 

2.  Continuously,  continually:  (see  "continuous,"  "continual," 
Section  89.) 
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3.  Directly,  as  soon  as:  As  soon  as  he  got  to  Xew  York  he 
walked  directly  to  his  brother's  office.  (Do  not  say,  "I'll  go,  directly 
I  get  there.") 

4.  Most,  almost:  Many  of  us  were  almost  unable  to  continue 
our  journey.  We  were,  in  fact,  most  plucky  to  have  come  even  that 
far.  '"^lost,"  as  an  adverb,  means:  (a),  "in  the  greatest  possible 
degree";  (b),  "chiefly."     "Almost"  means  "nearly." 

5.  Quite,  very,  rather:  Quite  means  "entirely,"  "fully," 
■perfectly";  e.  g.,  "it  Ts  not  quite  done."  It  is  misused  in  "The 
lithographer  has  done  his  work  quite,  though  hardly  \ery 
well."  '  {Science  \TI,  403,  quoted  by  Cent.  Diet.)  It  seems  to 
be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  "ver\""  in  such  colloquial  phrases 
as  "quite  warm."     The  phrase  "quite  a  little,"  is  idiomatic. 

91.  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions. 

1.  As,  that:  The  Use  of  "as"  instead  of  "that"  to  introduce 
an  object  clause  after  "say,"  "think,"  "know,"  etc.,  is  dialectic; 
e.  g.,  "I  don't  know  as  I  do."     See  the  Century  Dictionary. 

2.  Except,  unless:  Do  not  agree  to  his  proposition  unless 
I  write  you  to  do  so.  Except  for  the  final  clause,  I  am  likely  to 
tgree  to  his  request.     "Except"  as  a  conjunction  is  archaic;  e.  g.. 

Except  a  man  be  born  again  ..."     Do  not  say,   "I  will  not 
go  except  you  go  too." 

3.  In,  into:  In  the  room  into  which  he  had  pushed  the  bo\, 
was  a  large  table.  Compare  the  distinction  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man between  "motion  in"  and  "motion  to." 

4.  Like,  as:  "Like"  is  not  properly  a  conjunction.  Such  sen- 
tences as,  "It  seems  like  I  ought  to  go,"  are  improper. 

5.  Without,  unless:  I  shall  not  go  z»;/f 55  you  come.  We  never 
move  without  due  preparation. 

92.  "Shall"  and  "will,"  "should"  and  "would." 
Errors  in  the  use  of  "shall"  and  "will,"  "should"  and 
"would"  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  errors  in  grammar. 
But  "1  will  go"  is  as  grammatical  as  "I  shall  go."  The 
difference  is  one  of  meaning;  hence  errors  in  the  use  of 
these  verbs  are  improprieties.  Most  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  these  auxiliaries  are  due  to  a  failure  to  remember 
that  they  differ  in  meaning  according  to  the  person  of 
the  subject  with  which  the>-  are  used.     For  example,  in 
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the  sentence  "I  shall  be  at  the  station  at  six  and  he  will 
meet  me  there,"  the  same  idea,  i.  e.  simple  future  fact, 
is  expressed  by  "shall"  with  one  i)erson  and  "will"  with 
the  other.  One  is  reas(»nabl\  sure  of  avoiding  errors  if 
he  remembers  that: 

1.  Future  fact  or  possibility  is  expressed  by  ''shall" 
or  ''should"  with  the  first  person,  by  "will"  or  "would" 
with  the  second  and  third  persons. 

2.  Determination,  promise,  command,  and  prophecy 
arc  expressed  by  "will"  and  "would"  with  the  first  per- 
son, by  "shall"  and  "should"  with  the  second  and  third 
persons.  But  a  firmer  control  of  "shall"  and  "will," 
"should"  and  "would"  ma\-  be  obtained  b)"  a  study 
of  the  rules  which  follow. 


1.  "Stiall"  and  "-will"  in  simple  indicative  sentences  and  in 
main  clauses  of  all  indicative  sentences. — In  these  cases  there  is 
always  the  implication  that  the  speaker  has  some  foreknowledge 
or  authority.  For  instance,  when  one  says,  "I  shall  not  be  here," 
or  "He  shall  not  do  it,"  he  speaks  with  evident  knowledge  of  his 
own  future  movements  in  the  first  case  and  with  expressly  stated 
authority  over  another  in  the  second.  If  one  says,  "I  will  not 
submit,"  or,  "He  will  yield  to  entreaty,"  he  implies  control  over 
his  own  behavior  in  the  first  case  and  knowledge  of  the  future 
conduct  of  some  one  else  in  the  second. 


Rule  I.  in  simple  indicative  sentences  and  main  clauses  of  all 
indicative  sentences,  when  the  speaker  simply  states  a  future  fact  or 
possibility,  use  "shall"  with  the  first  person,  "will"  with  the  second 
and  third  persons.  When  the  speaicer  ivishes  to  give  a  command, 
make  a  promise,  express  determination,  or  utter  a  prophecy,  use 
"will"  with  the  first  person,  "shall'  with  the  second  and  third  persons. 
This  rule  is  disregarded  if  one  wishes  to  express  a  command  very 
politely;  e.  g.,  "  You  will  report  to  the  Dean  at  10  o'clock." 

2.  "Should"  and  "would"  in  main  clauses. —  In  the  use  of 
"should"  and  "would"  in  tiic  main  clauses  of  conditional  sentences 
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tlie  rule  for  the  use  of  "sliall"  and  "will"  in  main  clauses  applies-, 
"should"  is  the  normal  form  for  the  hrst  i)ersoii,  "would"  for  the 
second  and  third  persons.  "I  should  go  if  I  could,"  states  a  con- 
ditional future  fact.  "1  would  go  if  I  could,"  means  "I  should 
want  t(;  go  if  I  could."  "Vou  [or  he]  would  go  il  you  [or  he| 
could,"  states  a  conditional  future  fact.  "Vou  lor  he]  should  go 
if  you  [or  he]  could,"  means,  "You  [or  he]  ought  to  go  if  you 
[or  he]  could." 

RULE  II.  In  main  clauses  use  "should"  with  the  first  person^ 
except  where  you  desire  to  imply  determination  or  desire.  With  the 
second  and  third  persons,  use  "would,"  unless  you  wish  to  oiye  the 
speaker  a  sort  of  authority  over  the  person  spoken  to  or  of. 

3.  ''Shall"  and  "will"  in  Questions. — In  lirst  person  questions 
which  really  ask  for  information,  "will"  is  never  used,  because  to  ask 
someone  else  what  our  own  wish  is,  is  nonsensical ;  we  know  already. 
But  when  the  speaker  is  using  the  interrogative  form  to  give  a 
doubtful  answer  to  a  request,  "will"  is  collotiuially  justifiable;e.  g., 
."Will  you  do  this  for  me?"    "Will  I?    I  hardly  know  yet."    Again, 

the  use  of  "will"  in  tiie  ironical  "echo"  of  a  command  (e.  g.,  "I  will, 
will  I?")  is  permissible.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  "shall" 
used  in  questions  of  tlie  first  person  becomes  in  the  answer, 
according  to  Rule  1,  "will."  "Shall  I  find  the  book  there?"  gets 
the  answer,  "You  will."  In  questions  of  the  second  person  use 
"shall"  or  "will"  according  as  you  question  the  fact,  or  the  desire 
of  the  person  spoken  to.  "Shall  you  go?"  gels  theanswer,  "I  shall." 
"Will  you  go?"  gets  the  answer,  "I  will."  In  questions  of  the  third 
person  the  rule  of  courtesy  intervenes,  and  we  usually  ask,  not, 
"Shall  he?"  but,  "Will  he?"  "Shall  he?"  will  get  the  positive 
answer,  "He  shall,"  i.  e.,  "He  must;  we  will  force  him  to";  "Will 
he?"  will  get  the  answer,  "He  will" —  a  simple  future  according 
to  Rule  I.  However,  with  rhetorical  third  person  questions — 
in  which  "shall"  is  equivalent  to  "can" — we  use  "shall";  for  example: 

How  shall  he  cut'^iskout  any  knife? 

How  shall  he  marry  without  any  ^^  ife? 

RULE  III.  Jn  all  questions  in  the  first  person  which  really 
ask  for  information,  use  "shall";  in  questions  in  the  second  and  third 
persons,  use  in  the  question  the  form  you  expect  in  the  answer.  When 
in  the  third  person  the  verb  is  equivalent  to  "can,"  use  "shall." 

4.  "Should"  and  "would"  in   Questions. — In  ([ucstions  of  tiic 
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lirst  person,  "would"  is  very  frequently  used;  but  the  better  usage 
is  "should."  In  (|uestions  of  the  second  person,  either  "should" 
or  "would"  may  be  correct,  because,  thouc:h  usually  the  speaker 
asks  a  ciuestion  of  fact  merely,  lie  may  mean,  "What  will  your 
desire  be?"  "Should  you  go  to  town  if  you  could?"  and,  "Would 
you  go  to  town  if  you  could?"  mean  different  things  and  get  different 
answers.  With  the  third  person,  "would"  is  usually. the  correct 
form;  we  say,  "Would  he  go?"  because  neither  the  speaker  nor  the 
one  spoken  to  can  usually  assume  control  of  the  one  spoken  of. 
"Should  he  go?"  would  mean  "Ought  he  to  go?" 

Rule  IV.  in  questions  use  "should"  or  "would"  according  to 
the  answer  you  expect.  Usually,  "should"  is  correct  for  the  first  and 
second  persons,  "ivould"  for  the  third  person. 

5.  "Shall"  and  "will"  in  subordinate  clauses. — In  all  subor- 
dinate clauses  except  those  subordinate  clauses  in  indirect  discourse 
in  which  the  subject  is  different  from  the  subject  of  the  main  clause, 
"shall"  is  used  with  all  persons  to  express  future  fact  or  possibility, 
and  "will"  with  all  persons  to  express  determination,  etc.  In 
clauses  of  the  type  noted  above  as  an  exception,  the  use  of  "shall" 
and  "will"  is  the  same  as  in  indicative  main  clauses.  In  indirect 
discourse,  foreknowledge  or  authority  are  by  implication  ascribed 
to  the  subject  of  the  main  clause.     Examples  follow: 

(a).  He  thinks  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  see  us.  (Future 
possibility.) 

(b).     He  is  resolved  that  he  will  not  yield.       (Determination.) 

(c).  You  seem  to  believe  that  you  shall  be  appointed.  (Future 
possibility.) 

(d).  You  seem  determined  that  you  will  resist  such  opposition. 
(Determination.) 

(e).  If  ever  the  time  shall  come  that  men  are  always  honest 
we  shall  be  a  happy  nation.      (Puture  possibility.) 

(f).  He  thinks  that  you  will  be  the  next  president  of  the  com- 
pany. (Future  possibility  in  a  clause  with  a  subject  different  from 
that  of  the  main  clause.) 

Rule  V.  In  subordinate  clauses  in  indirect  discourse  in  which 
the  subject  is  different  from  that  of  the  main  clause,  apply  the  rule  for 
indicative  main  clauses.     In  all  other  subordinate  clauses,  use  "shall" 
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with  all  persons  for  the  statement  of  future  fact  or  possibility,  "will" 
with  all  persons  for  the  expression  of  determination,  promise,  and 
prophecy. 

6.  "Should"  and  "would"  in  indirect  discourse  (i.  e.,  in  sub- 
ordinate clauses.) — We  say  usually,  "The  man  said  that  he  should 
be  ready  at  one,  and  that  his  friend  also  would  be  ready,"  because 
usually  the  speaker  does  not  mean  that  he  will  force  his  friend  to 
be  ready.  What  the  |peaker  said  was,  "I  shall  be  ready,  and  my 
friend  will  be  ready  too."  Had  he  said,  "My  friend  shall  be  ready," 
we  should  have  reported  him  as  follows:  "He  said  his  friend  should 
be  ready  too."  Had  he  said,  "I  will  be  ready,"  it  would  have  been 
a  promise,  to  be  reported  as  follows:     "He  said  he  would  be  ready." 

RULE  VI.  In  indirect  discourse,  use  "should"  if  the  speaker 
you  are  reporting  said  "shall";  "would"  if  he  said  "will." 

7.  "Should"  and  "would"  in  "if"  Clauses.— "U  I,  if  you,  if 
he  should  [go]"  are  the  forms  for  the  future  subjunctive.  "If  I, 
if  you,  if  he  would  [go]"  are  the  forms  for  tha  future  optative.  The 
first  set  questions  the  fact;  the  second,  the  will  or  intention.  Where 
there  is  not  clearly  a  question  of  volition,  "should"  must  be  used; 
such  sentences  as,  "If  I  lor  you  or  he]  would  happen  to  read  the  book, 
it  would  be  well,"  are  wrong.  But,  "If  you  or  he  would  only  read 
the  book,  it  would  be  well,"  is  correct. 

Rule  \'I1.  in  "if"  clauses,  use  "should"  in  all  three  persons 
when  the  question  is  one  of  fact;  "would"  when  it  is  one  of  volition. 

All  these  rules  should  be  carefully  studied.  One 
general  suggestion  will  be  found  helpful.  In  point  of 
fact,  Americans  and  Scotchmen  use  "will"  or  "would"  in 
many  cases  where  they  should  use  "shall"  or  "should." 
Mr.  Barrie,  in  When  a  Mans  Single,  puts  the  matter 
pointedly: 

"By  the  way,  you  are  Scotch,  I  think." 
"Yes,"  said  Rob. 

"I  only  asked,"  the  editor  explained,  "because  of  the  shall  and 
will  difficulty.     Have  you  got  over  that  yet?" 
"No,"  Rob  said  sadly,  "and  never  will." 
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Exercise  XV 

I.  Define   impropriety.     What  is  the  effect  of  the 
use  of  improprieties? 

II.  Define  the  following  words: 


demur 

deter 

imply 

III. 
words. 

expect 
fix 

learn 
leave 


infer 

transpire 

council 


counsel 

enormity 

continuous 


install 
instill 


Give  a  common  misuse  of  each  of  the  following 
What  is  the  correct  use  of  each? 


awfully 
most 


set 

school 

balance 

elegant 

emigration 

mad 

party 

splendid 

quite 
funny 


IV.  Employ  each  of  the  following  words  in  a 
sentence  in  such  a  way  that  its  meaning  is  indicated 
by  the  context: 


afTect 

invent 

stop 

nice    (discrim- 

allude 

may 

acceptance 

inating) 

elude 

can 

alternative 

discover 

negotiate 

enormity 

eliminate 

stay 

mannish 

V.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following 
words.  How  does  the  derivation  of  each  word  help  to 
show  its  meaning? 


aggravate 

inaugurate 

character 

emigration 

exasperate 

propose 

reputation 

immigration 

provoke 

avocation 

depot 

oral 

tantalize 

vocation 

station 

verbal 

VI.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words, 
taking  care  to  use  with  each  the  preposition  demanded 
by  English  idiom: 
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abhorrence 

concur 

dependent 

relative   (ad- 

absolv-e 

conform 

independent 

jective) 

acquit 

confer 

dissent 

party    (one 

agree 

confide 

differ 

who  shares) 

comply 

correspond 

VII.  Improprieties  are  often  the  result  of  an  ignor- 
ance of  the  meaning  of  prefixes.  Below  is  a  list  of  some 
common  Latin  prefixes,  with  their  English  meanings. 
Name  words  in  which  each  prefix  occurs,  and  define 
the  words. 


a,  ah — away,  off 

ad — to,  toward 

ambi,  amb — around,  about 

ante — before 

ciVcMWt— around,  about 

contra — against 

dis,  Jz— asunder 

extra — beyond 

inter — between,  together 


post — after,  behind 

p/ae — before 

praeter — before,  beyond 

pro — forth,  forward,  before,  for 

re,  red — back,  again,  in  return 

super — over,  upon,  above 

trans — across,  through,  completely 

ultra — beyond,  across 


VIII.  Correct  the  improprieties  in  the  following 
sentences;  whenever  you  can,  give  the  word  you  think 
the  writer  had  in  mind.' 

1.  On  Oliver  Cromwell's  death,  he  confided  his  title  of  Lord 
Protector  on  his  son  Richard. 

2.  Emphasis  is  the  distressing  of  any  point  in  a  sentiment. 

3.  Their  commander  was  regarded  alone  as  an  unusual  discipli- 
narian, not  as  a  great  general. 

4.  During  the  balance  of  the  day,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  most- 
luxurious  loafing. 

5.  The  Senator's  speech,  relating  how  he  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  eminence,  effected  his  hearers 
deeply. 

6.  The  truculent  sycophancy  of  our  nation  toward  foreign 
potentates  is  a  blot  on  our  character. 

7.  The  East  is  very  reticent  to  take  up  new  ideas. 


•Many  of  these  examples  are  taken   from  students'  themes   and  examina- 
tion books. 
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8 I  did  not  even  care  to  go  and  see  m>-  Lord  Ferrers 

tried  and  hung. 

7       9.     The  process  is  evidently  equivalent  to  drowning  a  man  in 
a  slow  and  tortuous  manner. 

10.     I  e.xpect  this  is  a  good  day  to  go  down  river. 
'11.     I  was  extremely  mad  at  this  visit. 
12.     A  little  training  in    the    principles  of   English    grammar 
would  enable  our  friend  to  avoid  committing  so  many  syllogisms. 
^       13.     We  arc  able  to  ofTer  this  emphatic  reduction  in  price  because 
we  have  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Harris  and  Co.,  at  a  mammoth 
bargain.     Come  early  and  you  can  pick  out  the  cream  of  the  bargains, 
and  leave  the  balance  of  the  stuff  for  the  late  comers. 

14.  This  is  an  important  position,  and  one  in  which  the  man 
promoted  will  gain  information  of  almost  infinitesimal   value. 

15.  There  is  little  use  in  trying  to  interpret  any  sort  of  allegory 
into  the  book;  it  is  a  plain  story,  nothing  more. 

16.  Such  profane  language  may  fit  the  mouth  of  the  characters 
presented,  but  far  more  preferable  epitaphs  may  be  found  for  use 
in  stories  intended  for  the  young. 

17.  At  the  present  time  no  other  piano  is  receiving  such  ful- 
some and  sincere  commendations  from  the  artists  of  music. 

18.  A  great  many  people  read  the  magazines  nowadays,  but 
a  much  fewer  number  care  to  read  standard  literature. 

19.  The  article  deals  in  the  questions  and  problems  involved 
.  in  the  conduct  of  the  modern  public  high  school. 

*   20.     Dishonesty  is,  after  all,  a  specie  of  cowardice. 

21.  The  automobile  found  no  trouble  in  negotiating  the  very 
steep  hill  It  met. 

22.  Oklahoma  ofTers  exceptional  advantages  to  young  men. 
22).     Directly  Ole  Bull  began  to  play,  he  shook  his  long  hair 

over  his  face. 
■     24.     I  got  into  the  team  and  drove  ofif. . 

25.  Lack  of  space  forbids  me  treating  even  one  or  two  points 
in  a  thoroughly  concise  manner. 

26.  I  thanked  Miss  Smith  very  much  for  being  so  kind  as  to 
learn  us  how  to  cook. 

2  7.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  parents  of  European  chil- 
dren exact  a  stronger  authority  over  them  than  American  parents 
do  over  their  children. 

28.  I  stopped  In  Taunton  for  a  year  and  then  moved  to  Chicago. 

29.  Can  I  have  a  piece  of  pie? 

30.  Can  I  open  the  door? 
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IX.  Insert  the  correct  word  ("can"  or  "may")  in 
the  blanks  left  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.    f.o...  .we  ask  him  to  come  now,  under  the  circumstances? 
2 we  ask  him  to  come,  please? 

3.  I.  ...  .go  soon.     I  shall  if  I 

4.  .....  .you  obl^e  me  with  a  light? 

5 Yale  beat  Harvard  this  year? 

6.      .' we  not  hold  this  position  against  all? 

7 1  inquire  whether  you  intend  to  spend  your  summer 

in  the  mountains? 

8 it  be  true  that  there  is  to  be  no  dance  for  the  seniors 

this  year? 

9.       I call  and  see  you  later  on  this  matter,  I  trust. 

X.  Why  are  errors  in  the  use  of  "shall,"  and 
"will,"  "should"  and  "would,"  classed  among  impro- 
prieties rather  than  among  mistakes  in  grantmar? 

XI.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  "shall"  and  "will," 
"should"  and  "would"   in  some  unabridged  dictionary. 

XII.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sen- 
tences.    Give  your  reasons  for  the  changes. 


1.  If  you  can  arrange  this  for  me,   I   will  be  grateful. 

2.  I  will  not  be  mayor  until  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
and  so  cannot  issue  a  proclamation  until  after  that  time. 

3.  We  will  surely  get  a  letter  in  tliis  next  mail. 

4.  'We  would  not  be  likely  to  find  the  man  we  want  in  any 
other  country  than  this. 

5.  I  think  we  will  not  be  able  to  finish  by  six  o'clock. 

6.  Will  he  go  and  get  the  flowers  for  you? 

7.  Will  you  be  at  home  to-morrow  afternoon? 

8.  Jane  said  she  would  be  ill  if  she  did  not  get  out  of  doors 
oftener. 

9.  If  we  could  only  get  there  first  we  would  have  the  inside 
track. 

10.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  I  would  not  get  there  on  time. 

11.  Let  us  wait  until  some  fitting  leader  will  arise  and  free  us. 

12.  Unless  the  opportunity  will  offer,  I  will  be  disinclined  to 
take  any  step  myself. 
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XIII.  Explain  the  uses  of  "shall"  and  "will," 
"should"  and  "would"  in  the  following  extracts: 

1.  No,  but  there  is  a  delightful  little  boat  which  goes  from 
Antwerp  to  Rotterdam,  taking  the  whole  day  to  wind  in  and  out 
among  the  islands  of  Zeeland,  by  means  of  which  you  shall  see  for 
two  guilders  as  much  of  Holland  as  most  people  don't  see  for  two 
hundred. 

2.  "Daphnis,  thou  herdsman  of  the  lowing  kine,  art  thou  minded 
to  sing  a  match  with  me?  Methinks  I  shall  vanquish  thee,  when  I 
sing  in  turn,  as  readily  as  I  please." 

Then  Daphnis  answered  him,  "Thou  shepherd  of  the  fleecy 
sheep,  Menalcas,  the  pipe-player,  never  wilt  thou  vanquish  me  in 
song,  not  thou,  if  thou  shouldst  sing  till  some  evil  thing  befall  thee!" 

Menalcas.  But  what  shall  we  stake,  what  pledge  shall  we  find 
equal  and  sufihcient? 

Daphnis.  I  will  pledge  a  calf,  and  do  thou  put  down  a  lamb, 
one  that  has  grown  to  his  mother's  height. 

Menalcas.  Nay,  never  will  I  stake  a  lamb,  for  stern  is  my 
father,  and  stern  my  mother,  and  they  number  all  the  sheep  at 
evening. 

Daphnis.  But  wliat,  then,  wilt  thou  lay,  and  where  is  to  be  the 
victor's  gain? 

Menalcas.  The  pipe,  the  fair  pipe  with  nine  stops,  that  I  made 
myself,  fitted  with  white  wax,  and  smoothed  evenly,  above  as  below. 
This  would  I  really  wage. — Theocritus. 

.3.     And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the  Master 
shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work 

for  fame. 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his  separate 

star, 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things 
as  They  Are!  — Kipling. 

XIV.  Insert  the  correct  forms — ^"shall"  or  "will," 
"should"  or  "would" — in  the  blanks  left  in  the  follow- 
ing  sentences: 
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1.  I not  be  able  to  recite  to-morrow,  if  I  am  as  hoarse 

as  I  was  after  the  last  ball  game. 

2.  Grant's  last  directions  to  his  aide  were:     "You man- 
age this  with  secrecy  and  dispatch." 

3.  We finish  this  piece  of  work,  come  what  may. 

4.  The  expressman come  for  the  trunks  at  two  o'clock. 

5.  If  you  sit  in  that  draught  you take  cold. 

6.  With  determiijation  in  his  voice  the  old  man  said:     "They 
suffer  for  this.'* 

7.  If  we  don't  hurrv,  we be  late. 

8.  How  often I  have  to  tell  you  that  you  are  to  come  m 

before  it  is  dark?     You    not  go  out  again  after  dinner  this 

week. 

9.  If  I  were  to  revisit  my  old  home,  I ,  I  know,  find  it 

lamentably  changed. 

10.  He  says  he not  know  the  result  of  the  examination 

for  a  week. 

11.  I  wrote  her  that  if  she come  to  us  now,  we 

be  able  to  make  her  visit  pleasanter  than  it be  later  in  the 

year. 

12.  He  said  he  wished  that  I   be  frank,  but  if  I   

tell  him  just  what  I  thought,  he never  forgive  me. 

13.  The  doctor  said  he be  here  in  an  hour. 

14.  I not  forget  your  kindness. 

15.  The  faculty  have  decreed  that  Friday be  a  holiday. 

16.  The  faculty  had  decreed  that  Friday be  a  holiday. 

17.  The  time  is  coming  when  we   find  travel  a  very 

prosaic  thing. 

18.  We  feared  lest  they be  in  danger. 

19.  If  letters  come  during  your  absence,    I   forward 

them  to  you? 

20 you  be  in  your  office  between  two  and  three  to- 
morrow? 

21.  I be  sorry  to  think  that  I  had  lost  my  temi^er. 

22.  If  my  brother speak  to  me  as  John  speaks  to  his 

sister,  I resent  il. 

23.  His  family  lo(;ked  eagerly  forward  to  tlie  time  when  he 
be  free  from  all  professional  cares. 

24.  He  says  he   be  in  New  York  at  the  time  we  are 

tiiere. 

25 you  feel  the  air  if  1  ojicncd  this  window? 
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26.  The  salesman  promised  that  the  parcel be  here  by 

six  o'clock. 

27.  If  the  custom  of  using  check-reins be  abolished,  we 

not  be  any  the  worse  for  the  change  and  the  horses 

be  much  more  comfortable. 

28.  If  it rain  we have  to  give  up  the  picnic. 

29.  They  wished  to  secure  a  man  who combine  in  him- 
self the  qualities  of  business  man  and  politician. 


PART  THREE 

THE  WORD:    QUESTIONS  OF   NUMBER 
AND  CHOICE 

»  Chapter  XVI 

NUMBER  OF  WORDS 

93.  The  Value  of  Brevity.  Our  discussion  of  usage 
has  taught  us  the  standards  to  apply  in  deciding  what  is 
proper  English.  We  have  now  to  face  another  prob- 
lem, a  problem  in  which  dictionaries  and  grammars 
will  not  help  us  much:  how  shall  we  use  words  effec- 
tively? Perhaps  the  first  and  simplest  rule  that  a 
writer  has  to  learn  in  this  connection  is  that  to  waste 
words  is  to  be  feeble,  tiresome,  and  even  obscure.  Theo- 
retically everyone  recognizes  the  deadening  effect  of 
long-windedness.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize  the 
danger  and  another  to  avoid  it.  The  student  should 
examine  carefully  the  wordy  passages  given  below; 
he  should  also  carefully  revise  every  one  of  his  themes 
before  it  is  handed  in,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out 
all  unnecessary  words  and  details. 

94.  Superfluous  Words.  The  use  of  superfluous 
words,  as  distinct  from  superfluous  details  or  ideas,  may 
take  any  one  of  three  forms — redundancy,  or  the  use  of 
a  needless  word  or  phrase  here  and  there;  tautology, 
or  a  direct  repetition  of  thought;  and  verbosity,  or  a 
superfluity  of  words  so  pervading  that  to  condense 
the  passage  one  must  rewrite  it.  Examples  of  all  three 
classes  follow: 
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Redundancy 


1.  However,  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
political  phase  of  this  question 
should  be  entirely  eliminated. 

2.  There  are  several  of  these 
problems  to  which  we  must  pay 
our  attention  at  once. 

3.  The  police  department  was 
totally  inefficient  effectively  to 
suppress  the  crime  that  existed 
on  all  sides. 


1.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  political 
phase  of  this  question  should 
be  eliminated. 

2.  Several  of  these  problems 
demand  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

3.  The  police  w^ere  totally 
unable  to  suppress  the  crime 
that  existed  on  all  sides. 


Note  especially  the  redundancy  that  comes  from 
the  use  of  a  needless  "it  is,"  "there  is,"  or  "there  are" 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Tautolooy 


1.  This  paragraph  is  poorly 
and  ineffectively  arranged,  and 
by  this  arrangement  loses  force. 

2.  Cicero's  essay  on  friend- 
ship is  one  of  his  best  known  and 
most  celebrated  works. 

3.  Getting  out  of  the  car,  for 
this  is  the  end  of  the  line  and 
the  final  stopping  place,  and 
looking  around,  you  find  your- 
self in  quite  a  settlement  of 
large  and  small  houses  both  near 
at  hand  and  far  away. 


1.  The  poor  arrangement  of 
this  paragraph  weakens  it. 

2.  Cicero's  essay  on  Friend- 
ship is  one  of  his  best  known 
works. 

3.  Getting  out  of  the  car — for 
this  is  the  end  of  the  line — you 
find  yourself  in  a  fair-sized  group 
of  houses,  large  and  small. 


Verbosity 


1.  Thus  far  the  attempts  of 
the  authorities  to  locate  the 
Borgia  who  ofticiates  as  the 
party  of  the  first  part  at  this 
destruction  of  the  village  canines 
have    been    fruitless. 


1.  Thus  far  the  police  have 
failed  to  catch  the  man  who  is 
poisoning  the  dogs. 
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2.  On  my  uncle's  farm  is 
a  very  high  pinnacle,  from 
the  top  of  which  one  can 
get  a  fine  view  of  the  neigh- 
boring country.  One  day  last 
summer  I  visited  this  pinnacle 
and  took  a  general  survey  of  the 
country.  In  front  of.  me  was 
a  large,  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
known  as_Thompson's  Pond.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
large  pine  trees.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  pond  are  several 
cottages  and  club-houses.  A 
gentle  ripple  soon  began  to  come 
over  the  pond,  and  in  the  bril- 
liant glare  of  the  sun  the  waters 
reflected  numerous  beautiful  col- 
ors which  contrasted  favorably 
with  the  verdant,  green  foliage 
of  the  woods. 


2.  From  the  top  of  the  high  hill 
that  crowns  my  uncle's  farm  I 
looked  over  the  whole  countr\'- 
side.  The  shores  of  Thompson's 
Pond  were  dotted  with  cottages 
and  club-houses — a  margin  of 
civilization  on  the  big  pine- 
forest  behind.  For  a  moment, 
the  trees  were  reflected  in  the 
water,  straight  and  long:  then  a 
ripple  came  and  the  clear-cut 
picture  was  broken  up  into 
shaking,  iridescent  fragments. 


Wordiness  often  results  from  a  mistaken  feeling  that 
strength  depends  on  the  use  of  superlatives;  so  "excel- 
lent" becomes  "supremely  excellent"  and  "greatness" 
becomes  "greatness  and  splendor  and  magnificence." 
It  is  also  often  due  to  a  lack  of  exact  knowledge  of  the 
words  used,  as  in  "He  was  finally  and  completely 
expelled";  "The  scene  was  utterly  and  distinctively 
unique";  and  "Humor  pervades  the  story  throughout": 
to  "expel"  is  to  send  away  for  good;  "unique"  means 
unlike  anything  else;  and  to  "pervade"  is  to  run  all 
through.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  of  wordiness 
is  always  the  same — feebleness  and   dullness. 

The    tendency  to  write  wordily    is    thus    satirized 
bv  a  student: 


"Where  are  you  going  to  set  out   to  go?"  she  asked  question- 
ingly,  a  note  of  interrogation  in  her  voice. 
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"I  am  about  to  begin  to  start  to  get  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
village,"  he  responded  in  answer. 

"May  I  be  granted  the  permission  to  be  allowed  to  go  along 
together  with  you?"  she  continued,  still  speaking. 

"As  you  may  care  to  desire  to  be  willing  to  choose,"  he  returned, 
bowing  low  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  ground  beneath 
him. 

"How  gallant  of  you!"  she  murmured  rapturously,  placing  one 
hand  within  the  palm  of  the  other,  and  the  other  beyond  the  outside 
of  that,  and  bringing  them  thus  to  the  vicinity  of  the  neighborhood 
of  her  left  cheek  on  the  nigh  side  of  her  face.  "I  shall  be  delight- 
fully  pleased!" 

And  so  they  both  together  wended  their  way  along  the  road 
that  led  the  way  to  the  middle  of  the  center  of  the  heart  of  the 
hamlet. 

95.  Superfluous  Details.  The  use  of  superfluous 
ideas  or  details  is  called  prolixity.  Prolixity  may  result 
from  dwelling  unduly  on  the  minor  parts  of  a  really 
important  subject,  or  from  treating  at  length  an  unim- 
portant subject.  It  usually  indicates  poverty  of  thought 
or  information,  or  lack  of  concentration,  or  both.  A 
prolix  passage  is  necessarily  verbose;  e.  g., 

For  several  summers  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  Sunday 
School  teachers  at  East  Sandwich  Academy.  Two  years  ago  one 
of  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  meeting  camped  upon  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  and  as  the  young  people  wished  to  have  a  clam  bake, 
he  made  arrangements  for  them  to  hold  it  at  his  camp.  The  cook 
of  the  school  ordered  the  clams,  fish,  corn,  and  potatoes,  took  down 
the  dishes,  tables,  and  benches  from  the  academy,  and  superintended 
the  bake.  About  one  o'clock  all  the  young  people  assembled  in  a 
grove  near  the  camp  and  began  to  enjoy  their  meal.  There  was 
much  fun  and  joking,  and  the  meal  was  over  too  quickly.  A  num- 
ber of  the  young  men  went  to  a  long  wharf,  upon  the  end  of  which 
was  a  float,  from  which  they  dived  into  the  salt  water.  A  game 
of  tag  was  soon  in  full  swing,  but  soon  becoming  tired  of  this,  they 
svv-am  to  a  raft,  which  was  moored  a  short  distance  away.  After 
resting  upon  this  raft  for  some  time  they  all  swam  to  some  motor 
boats  anchored  in  deep  water.  They  then  called  to  one  of  the 
young   ladies  to  come  out  and   take   their  pictures.     She  did  this. 
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taking  two  or  three  pictures  of  them  on  the  motor  boat,  and  two  or 
three  more  as  they  were  swimming.  She  afterwards  sent  a  set  of 
the  pictures  to  each  person,  and  they  got  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of 
the  "sea  monsters."  By  this  time  everyone  was  departing  and 
the  shore  was  soon  deserted. 

To  remove  the  prolixity  from  this  theme  would 
involve,  not  condgnsation  but  the  substitution  of  a 
new  theme.  What  we  have  is  neither  a  description  of 
the  day' nor  a  narrative  of  any  event  of  the  day;  it  is 
merely  a  flat,  pointless  catalogue  of  events.  If  a  stu- 
dent thinks  that  one  of  his  themes  at  all  resembles  this 
example,  let  him  ask  himself  "For  what  purpose  am  I 
writing  this  theme?     What  is  my  real  subject?" 

Exercise  XVI 

I.  Define  the  different  kinds  of  wordiness.  Find 
examples  of  wordiness  in  the  daily  papers,  in  the  maga- 
zines, in  your  own  themes.  Write  out  condensed  versions 
of  the  wordy  passages  you  select. 

II.  Reduce  the  wordiness  of  the  following  extracts. 

1.  She  chose  that  minuet  of  Paderewski's  which  is  much  too 
overworked. 

2.  This  definition  is  hardly  adequate  enough  for  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  matter. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  they  did  not  all  assemble  together,  therefore 
the  meeting  was  not  successful  for  that  reason. 

4.  Though  my  acquaintance  with  the  poets  is  still  limited 
and  restricted,  I  can  trace  back  to  The  Daffodils  my  first  intro- 
duction to  poetry. 

5.  Aside  from  our  singing,  the  trip  was  not  otherwise  remark- 
able. 

6.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet  there  seemed  to  be  several  improbabil- 
ities that  are  not  plausible. 

7.  These  and  many  other  questions  have  been  proposed 
and  argued  and  debated  upon ;  the  discussion  has  l^een  ample  enough, 
Ijut  no  satisfactory  answer  has  occurred  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  all. 
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8.  He  was  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  howling 
mob. 

9.  Yesterday  I  was  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  an  expe- 
rience I  had  never  had  before. 

10.  England  must  have  vessels  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
all  over  the  world,  where  her  colonies  exist,  where  her  dominions 
flourish. 

1 1 .  One  evening  as  I  went  to  call  upon  some  friends,  I  thought 
that  a  short  description  of  one  of  their  rooms  would  make  a  good 
subject  for  a  theme.  I  entered  a  small  vestibule  that  opened  into  a 
large  reception  hall  and  from  this  hall  I  went  into  a  side  room. 
The  first  object  that  caught  my  attention  was  a  table  upon  which 
there  were  many  books.  A  glance  at  these  showed  that  my  friends 
were  in  touch  with  both  present  and  past  authors.  When  I 
had  seated  myself,  I  noticed  a  large  book-case  filled  with  every 
variety  of  literature.  Upon  the  lowest  shelf  were  several  large 
vo'umes  of  an  encyclopedia.  Another  shelf  had  upon  it  the  works 
of  such  authors  as  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and  many  others.  There 
were  still  other  shelves  which  contained  a  number  of  books  written 
in  a  lighter  vein.  After  I  had  feasted  my  eyes  upon  the  books,  I 
noticed  a  small  family  organ.  Its  sides  and  the  wood  just  above 
the  keys  had  scrolls  and  small  circles  carved  in  them;  an  odd-shaped 
vase  was  upon  each  side  of  the  shelf  on  top,  and  the  picture  of  a 
former  friend  held  the  position  of  honor  midway  between  the  vases. 
As  it  is  quite  unusual  to  see  an  organ  in  a  house,  it  was  immediately 
noticeable  as  a  unique  decoration  for  the  room.  In  three  out  of 
the  four  large  windows  a  fern  or  some  other  plant  had  been  placed. 
Other  articles  of  furniture  were  placed  about  the  room  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  it  a  very  homelike  appearance. 

12.  One  Sunday,  I  was  wending  my  way  home  from  church, 
on  the  Illinois  Central  train,  with  two  other  young  ladies.  The 
train  stopped  at  Forty-seventh  street,  which  was  our  place  of  des- 
tination, and  we  started  to  get  off.  As  it  happened,  the  train 
was  very,  very  crowded.  INIany  other  people  were  attempting  also 
to  get  off  at  Forty-seventh  street,  and  therefore  we  had  to  wait 
our  time,  until  we  could  step  off  the  train.  We  were  in  the  car 
next  the  engine,  and  went  to  the  front  end  of  the  car  to  get  off. 
We  three  girls  were  the  end  of  the  stream  of  people  getting  ofi. 
One  of  the  girls  stepped  off,  and  then,  just  as  I  was  going  to  step 
off,  the  train  started  up.  Seeing  that  it  was  just  starting,  I  at- 
tempted.to  walk  off  on  the  station  platform.  But  as  I  stepped  upon 
it,  I  found  myself  confronted  with  an  iron  railing,  which  is  a  railing 
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up  one  side  of  the  steps  and  a  few  feet  along  the  platform,  just  where 
the  engine  stops.  As  the  engine  moved  along  a  little,  and  as  I 
was  leaving  the  platform  of  the  car  next  to  the  engine,  I  therefore 
encountered  this  railing.  It  was  a  most  critical  moment;  I  might 
have  been  thrown  back  against  the  car,  then  dashed  down  under 
the  train,  and  not  much  left  of  me  to  tell  this  incident.  But  a  man 
who  was  coming  along  the  platform  from  one  of  the  other  cars, 
saw  my  danger,  and  jumping  forward,  caught  me  and  pulled  me 
out  from  between  the  car  and  the  railing,  upon  the  station  plat- 
form. He  ■  frightened  me  very  much  by  speaking  very  harshly 
and  sharply  at  what  I  suppose  was  my  very  injudicious  act.  After 
he  did  this,  he  hurried  away  and  was  lost  among  the  crowd.  In 
my  fright,  I  had  hardly  time  to  see  him  —  much  less  to  thank 
him  for  his  kindness. 

After  the  first  moment  of  fright  was  over  and  the  crowd  had 
disappeared  from  the  platform,  my  first  friend  (the  young  lady 
who  had  gotten  off)  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  and  feeling  our 
safety,  a  sort  of  reaction  from  our  first  fright  set  in,  and  we  looked 
at  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  matter.  Here  we  were  on  the  platform, 
looking  after  the  train,  which  was  carrying  our  other  friend  on  to 
the  next  station.  I  don't  suppose  it  was  such  a  very  ridiculous 
situation;  but  then  it  is  said  that  very  high,  deep  emotions  in  one 
line  are  sometimes  apt  to  turn  to  some  deep  emotions  of  a  directly 
opposite  sort.  This  is  one  reason  that  I  shall  give  for  our  laughing 
after  it  was  all  over.  Then,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  give  another — 
that  we  were  foolish  young  girls  and  susceptible  to  such  frivolity. 

The  next  day,  on  picking  up  the  newspaper,  we  found  this 
little  incident  related  in  a  very  dramatic  style,  but  with  no  names 
given.  There  was  a  decidedly  fabulous  description  of  the  young 
girls  and  of  the  young,  handsome  hero  who  rescued  them,  who 
the  three  girls  thought  was  not  a  day  less  then  fifty,  although  they 
couldn't  be  certain,  hardly  having  seen  him.  Then,  there  was  a 
sharp  comment  on  the  young  girls  for  not  thanking  their  hero, 
and  for  the  way  they  laughed  afterwards.  I  try  to  feel  that  there 
was  some  excuse  for  me,  on  account  of  not  having  lime,  my  fright, 
and  the  manner  in  wliich  the  man  spoke  to  mc;  yet  I  have  always 
felt  this  reproof  keenly,  which  some  unknown  newspaper  reporter 
wrote.  And  they  say  that  when  we  are  criticised,  we  feel  it  most 
when  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 


Chapter  XVII 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  A  VOCABULARY 

96.  The  Disadvantages  of  Having  a  Limited 
Vocabulary.  When  the  same  words  are  used  over  and 
over  within  a  few  lines,  the  effect  upon  the  reader  is 
unpleasant.  In  the  following  paragraph,  for  instance, 
the  reiteration  of  "room,"  "much,"  "is,"  and  "books," 
makes  the  passage  very  awkward: 

I  have  for  my  room  a  big  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which 
is  really  the  guest  room;  but  it  happens  that  my  room  downstairs 
is  occupied,  and  therefore  I  have  the  guest  room,  which  I  like 
much  better.  It  extends  the  width  of  the  house  from  front  to  back, 
and  has  six  windows  which  let  in  much  sun.  It  has  a  fireplace  with 
blue  tiles,  the  same  color  as  the  figures  on  the  white  wall  paper. 
Unfortunately  this  fireplace  smokes  very  much  when  there  is  much 
wind,  and  therefore  in  such  a  place  as  Chicago  it  is  not  possible 
to  use  it  much.  Next  to  the  fireplace  is  a  little  bookcase  in  which 
I  keep  my  books,  and  next  to  that  is  a  high  window  seat  on  vv'hich 
I  keep  the  books  I  use  very  much  and  where  I  like  to  study.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  I  do  not  study  as  much  there  as  I  might  some- 
where else,  for  I  can  see  all  that  goes  on  out  of  doors,  and  that  keeps 
me  from  studying.  In  the  front  end  of  the  room  is  a  large  round 
table  that  was  once  a  dining  table.  This  table  is  usually  covered 
with  books. 

Unpleasantness  of  sound,  however,  is  not  the  only 
or  even  the  most  serious  result  of  having  a  meager 
store  of  words;  a  small  vocabulary  hampers  the  writer 
and  prevents  him  from  saying  what  he  has  to  say. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  will  appear  from  a  study 
of  the  following  descriptions: 

1.  Mackinac  Island  is  a  small  island  north  of  the  southern 
peninsula   of   Michigan.     In   summer   time   it   is   a   favorite   place 
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for  tourists  who  go  there  to  see  the  beautiful  scenery  and  other 
points  of  general  interest,  and  to  have  a  good  time  generally.  There 
are  a  number  of  soldiers  stationed  there,  who  guard  and  take  care 
of  the  place. 

The  first  thing  one  sees  when  one  gets  to  the  place  and  gets 
off  the  boat  is  the  large  white  hotel  called  the  Astor  House.  This 
hotel  was  built  by  old  John  Jacob  Astor  when  he  was  gathering 
fur  to  sell  to  the  furriers.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  hotel  with  large 
rooms  and  a  large  veranda  which  extends  along  the  front. 

The  next  thing  people  go  to  see  is  a  rock  called  Lovers'  Leap. 
Off  this  rock  an  Indian  maiden,  when  she  heard  that  her  lover  was 
dead,  leaped  into  the  lake.  The  rock  is  about  sixteen  feet  high  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  extending  down  perpendicularly.  A  ladder 
has  been  placed  on  one  side  of  the  rock,  so  that  people  can  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  rock. 

The  guide  then  leads  one  to  another  rock  called  Sugar  Loaf 
Rock,  which  is  about  seventy-five  feet  high  and  shaped  nearly 
like  a  lump  of  sugar,  except  that  the  top  is  rounded.  There  are 
many  little  knobs  and  projections  by  which  many  boys  try  to  climb 
to  the  top. 

2.  About  six  miles  from  the  renowned  city  of  the  iVIanhattoes, 
in  that  sound  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  passes  between  the  main- 
land and  Nassau,  or  Long  Island,  there  is  a  narrow  strait,  where 
the  current  is  violently  compressed  between  shouldering  promon- 
tories and  horribly  perplexed  rocks  and  shoals.  Being  at  the  best 
of  times,  a  very  violent,  impetuous  current,  it  takes  these  impedi- 
ments in  mighty  dudgeon,  boiling  in  whirlpools;  brawling  and  fret- 
ting in  ripples;  raging  and  roaring  in  rapids  and  breakers:  and,  in 
short,  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  wrong-headed  paroxysms.  At  such 
times,  woe  to  any  unlucky  vessel  that  ventures  within  its  clutches. 

This  termagant  humor,  however,  prevails  only  at  certain 
times  of  tide.  At  low  water,  for  instance,  it  is  as  pacific  a  stream 
as  you  would  wish  to  see;  but  as  the  tide  rises  it  begins  to  fret; 
at  half  tide  it  roars  with  might  and  main  like  a  bull  bellowing 
for  more  drink;  but  when  the  tide  is  full  it  relapses  into  (julet,  and 
for  a  time,  sleeps  as  soundly  as  an  alderman  after  dinner — Irving. 

Compared  with  Irving's  account  of  "Hell  Gate," 
the  first  passage  seems  thin  and  bare.  It  is  not  merely 
that  common  words  are  repeated;  the  objects  mentioned 
are  not  vividly   described,   the  writer   evidently    does 
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not  possess  the  words  to  apply  to  them.  In  the  second 
passage,  on  the  other  hand,  Irving  has  fresh  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  nouns  for  each  sentence;  he  gets  more  out 
of  his  subject  than  does  the  author  of  Mackinac  Island, 
not  necessarily  because  it  is  more  suggestive  or  im- 
pressive, but  because  he  has  words  to  represent  its  every 
feature. 

The  man  who  possesses  a  vocabulary  of  a  few  hun- 
dred words  only,  works  under  a  severe  handicap.  He 
can  order  a  dinner  or  a  suit  of  clothes  or  give  directions 
about  shipping  goods,  but  he  cannot  read  intelligently 
any  books  but  the  simplest,  cannot  follow  public 
speeches  in  which  words  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary 
are  employed,  cannot  say  what  he  means  without 
hesitation,  awkwardness,  and  inexactness.  An  uneasy 
perception  of  the  need  of  more  words  than  we  possess  is 
evident  in  the  common  exclamations,  "You  know  what 
I  mean,  but  I  can't  think  of  the  right  word,"  or  "The 
right  word  will  come  in  a  minute."  The  right  word 
will  not  come  in  a  minute,  unless  the  speaker  has  it 
already  in  his  vocabulary.  And  words  that  only  half  fit 
the  case  wall  not  serve  our  turn.  The  verbs  "contrive," 
"make,"  "fashion,"  "shape,"  "hew  out"  all  have  one 
element  of  meaning  in  common — giving  form  to  some- 
thing. But  they  are  not  by  any  means  identical,  and 
the  man  who  cannot  summon  any  one  of  them  at  his 
need  is  likely  sometime  either  to  stop  dead  for  the  want  of 
a  word,  or  to  remain  content  with  a  half-statement  of  his 
idea.  Words  are  not  merely  sounds;  they  are  symbols 
of  objects  and  ideas,  and  one  may  almost  say  the  more 
words  one  has  the  more  ideas.  At  any  rate,  the  more 
words  we  have,  the  more  easily  we  understand  other 
people's  thoughts  and  the  more  easily  we  make  our  own 
thoughts  clear  to  ourselves  and  to  others.     Throughout 
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life,  we  should  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  increase  our 
store  of  words. 

One  bit  of  very  practical  advice  may  be  given. 
Before  writing  the  final  draft  of  a  theme,  the  student 
will  do  well  to  go  over  his  rough  draft,  pencil  in 
hand,  underscoring  every  repeated  word  of  any  impor- 
tance. Such  a  process  will  reveal  many  inadvertent 
repetitions,  and  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  student  very 
vividly  the  necessity  of  increasing  his  stock  of  words. 

97.    Enlargement  of  the  Vocabulary  by  Reading-. 

How  shall  we  set  to  work  to  enlarge  our  vocabularies? 
The  first  and  most  obvious  way  to  get  new  words  is  to 
read  widely,  not  merely  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  the  novels  of  the  day,  but  in  books  in  which  men  of 
letters  have  shown  their  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Hardly  any  boy  or  girl  could  read  a  novel  of 
Thackeray's,  or  an  essay  of  Stevenson's,  or  a  volume  of 
Fiske's  Discovery  of  America  without  coming  across 
words  new  to  him,  yet  a  part  of  the  ordinary  vocabu- 
lary of  mature  and  educated  people.  Take  the 
following  paragraph,  for  example: 

It  seems  as  if  a  great  deal  were  attainable  in  a  world  where 
there  are  so  many  marriages  and  decisive  battles,  and  where  we 
all,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  with  great  gusto  and  despatch, 
stow  a  portion  of  victuals  finally  and  irretrievably  into  the  bag 
which  contains  us.  And  it  would  seem  also,  on  a  hasty  view,  that 
the  attainment  of  as  much  as  possible  was  the  one  goal  of  man's 
contentious  life.  And  yet,  as  regards  the  spirit,  this  is  but  a  sem- 
blance. We  live  in  an  ascending  scale  when  we  live  happily,  one 
thing  leading  to  another  in  an  endless  series.  There  is  always 
a  new  horizon  for  onward-looking  men,  and  although  we  dwell  on 
a  small  planet,  immersed  in  petty  business  and  not  enduring 
beyond  a  brief  period  of  years,  we  are  so  constituted  that  our  hopes 
are  inaccessible,  like  stars,  and  the  term  of  hoping  is  prolonged 
until  the  term  of  life. — Stevenson. 
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To  the  normal  boy  and  girl,  such  words  as  "irretriev- 
ably," "contentious,"  "immersed,"  and  "inaccessible," 
are  perhaps  unknown;  if  so,  this  one  paragraph  has 
given  its  reader  four  new  and  useful  words. 

98.  The  Use  of  Dictionaries.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  meeting  new 
words;  we  must  understand  them  when  we  meet  them. 
When  we  come  across  a  new  word  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  which  is  not  clear  to  us,  we  should  first  look 
closely  at  the  context;  often  keen  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  as  a  whole  will  reveal  the  meaning 
of  the  unfamiliar  word.  That  is  the  natural  way  of 
acquiring  new  words — the  way  in  which  children  and 
foreigners  enlarge  their  vocabularies.  But  if  the  least 
doubt  remains,  consult  a  dictionary.  As  has  been 
said  in  a  previous  chapter,  a  good  dictionary  will 
give  not  only  the  current  uses  of  the  word,  but  its  deri- 
vation, and  its  more  important  changes  of  meaning  from 
age  to  age.  All  this  information  is  useful.  Take  the 
word  "plebeian,"  for  instance.  The  Century  Dictionary 
gives  three  meanings:  1,  vulgar,  as  in  "plebeian  modes 
of  thought";  2,  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks,  as  in 
Milton's  "plebeian  angel  ...  of  lowest  order";  3,  one 
of  the  common  people.  It  tells  us  also  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  plebeius,  that  is,  a  free  citizen 
not  descended  from  the  original  or  patrician  families. 
It  also  gives  the  synonymous  noun  "pleb."  We  have, 
then,  found  out  not  only  what  "plebeian"  means 
but  why  it  means  what  it  does,  and  also  that 
it  is  both  an  adjective  and  a  noun.  Furthermore,  we 
have  discovered  another  noun  meaning  the  same  thing, 
which  we  may  sometime  want  to  use  for  brevity  or 
variety.  Finally,  if  we  have  been  at  all  alert,  we  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  history  concealed  under  the  change 
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from  a  relatively  colorless  word  indicating  a  free  citizen 
not  of  patrician  blood,  into  a  contemptuous  synonym 
for  "vulgar";  back  of  that  change  is  the  growth  of  the 
patrician  families  of  Rome  into  the  hard  aristocracy  they 
became.  The  word  "aristocracy"  too,  when  followed 
up  in  this  fashion,  becomes  surprisingly  definite;  it  comes 
from  a  Greek  word^meaning  "the  rule  of  the  best";  the 
four  meanings  given  are:  1,  government  by  the  best  men 
in  the  state;  2,  government  by  "those  members  of  the 
state  who  are  distinguished  by  their  rank  and  opulence;" 
3,  "the  nobles  of  a  country  and  those  nearly  related  to 
them;"  and,  4,  in  a  derivative,  figurative  sense,  a  body 
of  "persons  noted  for  superiority  in  any  character  or 
quality  ...  as,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  of  culture." 
Words  so  mastered  are  permanently  mastered;  they  are 
not  mere  acquaintances,  but  servants  for  life,  ready  to 
obey  us  whenever  needed. 

One  special  service  that  the  dictionary  will  render  is 
in  connection  with  synonyms,  that  is,  words  which  are 
nearly,  though  not  often  quite,  identical  in  meaning;  e.g., 
"party,"  "company,"  "gathering,"  "clan,"  "assembly," 
"congregation,"  "meeting";  "reply,"  "retort,"  "rejoin," 
"respond,"  "answer";  "beautiful,"  "lovely," 
"handsome,"  "pretty,"  "exquisite";  "money,"  "wealth," 
"riches,"  "means,"  "plenty,"  etc.  No  one  who  writes 
or  speaks  much  can  long  escape  the  necessity  of  deciding 
between  two  more  or  less  synonymous  expressions,  for 
words  have  a  curious  way  of  over-lapping;  "house," 
"home,"  "residence,"  "domicile"  are  closely  related 
words,  but  not  identical,  and  to  use  one  for  another  is 
to  speak  or  write  loosely.  When. such  questions  occur, 
look  in  the  dictionary  under  the  words  that  first  come 
to  >our  mind;  if  you  do  not  find  the  desired  information 
there,  turn   to  the  list  of    synonyms   often    printed    in 
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the  appendix  of  dictionaries,  or  to  the  larger  works  in 
which  synonyms  are  made  a  special  study. 

99.  The    Literary    Use    of    Special    Vocabularies. 

As  was  pointed  out  under  "technical  English"  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  every  trade,  art,  and  profession  has  its 
special  vocabulary.  Often  this  vocabulary  is  so  techni- 
cal as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader.  Yet, 
whenever  the  public  has  a  general  interest  in  a  technical 
subject,  the  literary  language  draws  heavily  on  the 
technical  vocabulary.  From  farming,  we  borrow  such 
terms  as  "to  lie  fallow,"  "to  harrow,"  "to  reap;"  from 
sea-farers  we  take  a  long  list  of  words,  such  as  "on  a 
lee  shore,"  "taken  aback,"  "against  the  wind,"  "to  take 
a  new  tack,"  "to  steer  a  course;"  from  biology  comes 
"the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  "natural  selection;" 
from  business,  such  expressions  as  "double  entry"  and 
"to  balance  one's  books;"  from  printing,  the  figurative 
use  of  "imprint;"  from  weaving,  "warp  and  woof,"  and 
the  figurative  "to  spin  a  yarn."  Among  recent  additions 
of  this  sort  are  the  colloquialisms,  now  approaching 
the  status  of  literary  language,  drawn  from  the  great 
industry  of  cattle-raising  in  the  west;  e.  g.,  "to  round 
up."  Even  so  highly  specialized  a  trade  as  furniture- 
making  gives  us  "veneer."  The  student  will  do  well 
to  use  every  opportunity  to  accjuire  such  terms.  Their 
picturesqueness  and  the  definiteness  of  the  images  they 
evoke  is  evident. 

100.  The  Literary  Use  of  Provincialisms  and  Col- 
loquialisms. Something  ma\'  be  said  here  for  the 
intelligent  use  of  colloquialisms  and  provincialisms. 
The  necessity  of  speaking  and  writing  good  English 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  strength  to  be  derived  from 
the  apt  use  of  an  expression   from  the  soil.      Even  so 
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careful  a  writer  as  Stevenson  does  not  hesitate  to  borrow 
the    racy    idiom    of    the    people.     "A    fine    fellow,"    he 

writes,    " votes   for   the   sixpences,    and   in   the 

emphatic  Americanism,  'goes  for'  them.'"  Lincoln, 
whose  style  is  justly  admired  for  its  dignity  and  good 
taste,  said  in  his  debate  with  Douglas,  that  "they  were 
only  bluffing  him."  When  one's  subject  is  life  in  the 
woods,  it  is  natural  &nd  fitting  to  speak  of  "toting"  one's 
pack;  when  one  is  writing  of  country  life,  to  speak  of 
doing  "chores."  Indeed,  such  a  word  as  "chores," 
colloquial  though  it  be,  lends  a  human  quality  to  the 
treatment  of  routine  tasks  of  whatever  nature.  A 
writer  who  rigidly  and  invariably  avoids  the  dialect  of 
the  people  is  likely  to  be  stiff,  formal,  and  dull. 
But  in  the  use  of  provincialisms  and  colloquialisms 
two  cautions  must  be  observed;  first,  we  should  know 
what  we  are  doing,  should  not  use  "tote"  or  "chore" 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  dignified,  formal 
English;  second,  we  should  use  such  words  with  due 
regard  to  their  setting.  Lincoln  used  the  word  "blufifing" 
in  a  free  and  easy  political  speech  in  which  he  was  ad^ 
dressing  a  large  miscellaneous  crowd;  one  would  search 
his  inaugural  addresses  in  vain  for  words  in  any  way 
undignified.  The  distinction  here  pointed  out  is  sure 
to  confront  the  student  in  his  own  writing.  In 
doubtful  cases,  it  is  well  for  the  student  of  composition 
to  "play  safe"  (to  use  a  phrase  of  the  kind  under  dis- 
cussion), and  to  choose  the  word  the  status  of  which  is 
unquestionable.  It  is  always  easy  to  let  down  the 
bars;  many  a  man  who  has  allowed  himself  a  liberty 
amounting  to  license  in  matters  of  language  has  found 
to  his  cost  that,  once  the  bars  are  down,  it  is  not  easy 
to  put  them  up  again.  Moreover,  Americans  are  prone 
to  undue  Informality  of  language. 

•For  this  sentence  in  its  context,  see  Section  101. 
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101.  Enlargement  of  the  Vocabulary  by  the  Use 
of  New  Words.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  we  under- 
stand many  words  which  we  never  use.  The  following 
paragraph,  for  instance,  contains  at  least  a  dozen  words 
that  the  average  person  seldom  uses;  yet  we  easily 
understand  the  sense  of  every  statement. 

Just  now,  when  everyone  is  bound,  under  pain  of  a  decree  in 
absence  convicting  them  of  /e'se-respectability,  to  enter  some  lucra- 
tive profession,  and  labor  therein  with  something  not  far  short  of 
enthusiasm,  a  cry  from  the  opposite  party  who  are  content  when 
they  have  enough,  and  like  to  look  on  and  enjoy  in  the  meanwhile, 
savors  a  little  of  bravado  and  gasconade.  And  yet  this  should  not 
be.  Idleness,  so  called,  which  does  not  consist  in  doing  nothing, 
but  in  doing  a  great  deal  not  recognized  in  the  dogmatic  formularies 
of  the  ruling  class,  has  as  good  a  right  to  state  its  position  as  industry 
itself.  It  is  admitted  that  the  presence  of  people  who  refuse  to 
enter  in  the  great  handicap  race  for  sixpenny  pieces  is  at  once 
an  insult  and  a  disenchantment  for  those  who  do.  A  fine  fellow  (as 
we  see  so  many)  takes  his  determination,  votes  for  the  sixpences, 
and  in  the  emphatic  Americanism  "goes  for"  them.  And  while  such  a 
one  is  plowing  distressfully  up  the  road,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
his  resentment,  when  he  perceives  cool  persons  in  the  meadows, 
by  the  way-side,  lying  with  a  handkerchief  over  their  ears  and  a 
glass  at  their  elbow.  Alexander  is  touched  in  a  very  delicate  place 
by  the  disregard  of  Diogenes.  Where  was  the  glory  of  having 
taken  Rome  for  these  tumultuous  barbarians,  who  poured  into 
the  Senate  House,  and  found  the  fathers  sitting  silent  and  unmoved 
by  their  success?  It  is  a  sore  thing  to  have  labored  along  and 
scaled  the  arduous  hilltops,  and,  when  all  is  done,  find  humanity 
indifferent  to  your  achievements.  Hence,  physicists  condemn  the 
unphysical;  financiers  have  only  a  superficial  toleration  for  those 
who  know  little  of  stocks;  literary  persons  despise  the  unlettered; 
and  people  of  all  pursuits  combine  to  disparage  those  who  have 
none. — Stevenson:   An  Apology  for  Idlers. 

Such  words  as  "lucrative,"  "savors,"  "bravado," 
"dogmatic,"  "formularies,"  "disenchantment,"  "tumul- 
tuous," "arduous,"  and  "disparage"  are  simple  enough, 
yet  we  rarely  hear  them  in  daily  speech.     The  average 
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person  makes  an  artificial  distinction  between  the  words 
he  understands  and  the  words  he  is  wiUing  to  use,  and 
unconsciously  avoids  all  words  except  the  most  ordinary. 
In  our  endeavor  to  increase  our  vocabularies,  one 
of  the  first  steps  should  be  an  attempt  to  break  down 
this  distinction,  and  to  transform  our  passive  word- 
store  into  a  useful,  working  word-store.  Make  an 
occasion  for  the  use  of  words  which  you  recognize  as  a 
part  of  your  reading  vocabulary  only,  and  also  words 
which  you  have  just  acquired.  Pinkerton,  in  Steven- 
son's The  Wrecker,  illustrates  the  point  in  his  own  brisk, 
vulgar  way. 

Here's  a  sketch  advertisement.  Just  run  your  eye  over  it.  Sun, 
Ozone,  and  Music.  Pinkcrton's  Hehdomadary  Picnics!  (That's 
a  good  catching  phrase,  "hebdomadary,"  though  it's  hard  to  say. 
I  made  a  note  of  it  when  I  was  looking  in  the  dictionary  how  to 
spell  hectagonal.  "Well  you're  a  boss  word,"  I  said.  "Before 
you're  very  much  older,  I'll  have  you  in  type  as  long  as  your- 
self"  ). 

"Hebdomadary  picnics"  is  not  a  phrase  to  be  admired; 
but  the  eager  alertness  of  mind  that  seizes  every  new 
word  is  surely  commendable. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
pithy  sentences,  which  also  serve  to  reinforce  the 
doctrine  preached  by  the  chapter  as  a  whole. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  for  anybody  who  would  cultivate 
himself  in  English  to  make  strenuous  and  systematic  efforts  to 
enlarge  his  vocabulary.  Our  dictionaries  contain  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  words.  The  average  speaker  employs  about 
three  thousand.  Is  this  because  ordinary  people  have  only  three 
or  four  thousand  things  to  say?  Not  at  all.  It  is  simply  due  to 
dullness.  Listen  to  the  average  schoolboy.  He  has  a  dozen  or 
two  nouns,  half  a  dozen  verbs,  three  or  four  adjectives,  and  enough 
conjunctions  and  prepositions  to  stick  the  conglomerate  together. 
This  ordinary  speech  deserves  the  description  which  Hobbes  gave 
to  his  State  oj  Nature  that  "it  is  solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and 
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short."  The  fact  is,  we  fall  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  the 
wealthy  words  are  for  others  and  that  they  do  not  belong  to  us. 
We  are  like  those  who  have  received  a  vast  inheritance,  but  who 
persist  in  the  inconveniences  of  hard  beds,  scanty  food,  rude  cloth- 
ing, who  never  travel,  and  who  limit  their  purchases  to  the  bleak 
necessities  of  life.  Ask  such  people  why  they  endure  niggardly 
living  while  wealth  in  plenty  is  lying  in  the  bank,  and  they  can  only 
answer  that  they  have  never  learned  how  to  spend.  But  this  is 
worth  learning.  Milton  used  eight  thousand  words,  Shakespeare 
fifteen  thousand.  We  have  all  the  subjects  to  talk  about  that  these 
early  speakers  had;  and  in  addition  we  have  bicycles  and  sciences 
and  strikes  and  political  combinations  and  all  the  complicated 
living  of  the  modern  world. 

Why,  then,  do  we  hesitate  to  swell  our  words  to  meet  our  needs? 
It  is  a  nonsense  question.  There  is  no  reason.  We  are  simply  lazy; 
too  lazy  to  make  ourselves  comfortable.  We  let  our  vocabularies 
be  limited,  and  get  along  rawly  without  the  refinements  of  human 
intercourse,  without  refinements  in  our  own  thoughts;  for  thoughts 
are  almost  as  dependent  on  words  as  words  on  thoughts.  For 
example,  all  exasperations  we  lump  together  as  "aggravating,"  not 
considering  whether  they  may  not  rather  be  displeasing,  annoying, 
offensive,  disgusting,  irritating,  or  even  maddening;  and  without 
observing,  too,  that  in  our  reckless  usage  we  have  burned  up  a  word 
which  might  be  convenient  when  we  should  need  to  make  some 
shading  of  the  word  "increase."  Like  the  bad  cook,  we  seize  the 
frying-pan  whenever  we  need  to  fry,  broil,  roast,  or  stew,  and  then 
we  wonder  why  all  our  dishes  taste  alike  while  in  the  next  house  the 
food  is  appetizing.     It  is  all  unnecessary.     Enlarge  the  vocabulary. 

Let  anyone  who  wants  to  see  himself  grow,  resolve  to  adopt  two 
new  words  each  week.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  endless  and 
enchanting  variety  of  the  world  will  begin  to  reflect  itself  in  his 
speech,  and  in  his  mind  as  well.  I  know  that  when  we  use  a  word 
for  the  first  time  we  are  startled,  as  if  a  fire-cracker  went  off  in  our 
neighborhood.  We  look  about  hastily  to  see  if  anyone  has  noticed. 
But  finding  that  no  one  has,  we  may  be  emboldened.  A  word  used 
three  times  slips  off  the  tongue  with  entire  naturalness.  Then  it  is 
ours  forever,  and  with  it  some  phase  of  life  which  had  been  lacking 
hitherto.  For  each  word  presents  its  own  point  of  view,  discloses 
a  special  aspect  of  things,  reports  some  little  importance  not  other- 
wise conveyed,  and  so  contributes  its  small  emancipation  to  our 
tied-up  minds  and  tongues.  —  G.  H.  Palmer:  Self- Cultivation  in 
English. 
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Exercise   XVI I 

I.  What  are  the  results  of  having  only  a  small 
vocabulary?  Explain  the  statement  that  "One  may 
almost  say,  the  more  words  one  has,  the  more  ideas." 

II.  Point  out  the  unskillful  repetitions  of  words 
in  the  following  passages.     Rewrite  the  passages. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  learned  when  you  are  going  to  learn  to 
row  a  boat  is  the  art  of  getting  into  the  boat.  When  you  are  get- 
ting into  a  boat,  you  should  put  your  weight  as  near  the  center  as 
possible.  This  is  almost  a  positive  safeguard  against  capsizing. 
You  should  never  step  on  the  seat  of  a  boat,  for  it  makes  the  boat 
more  liable  to  capsize  than  if  you  stepped  on  the  bottom. 

2.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  winter  sports,  and  yet  one  seldom 
indulged  in  by  many  people,  is  tobogganing.  Any  person  who  has 
not  enjoyed  a  toboggan  ride  down  an  ice-covered  field  for  a  half 
mile  or  so  on  a  beautiful  swan-like  toboggan  has  something  still  to 
enjoy  in  the  line  of  a  winter  sport.  The  speed  frequently  e.xceeds 
that  of  an  express  train,  and  the  sensation,  I  should  judge,  is  not 
unlike  the  sensation  produced  by  flying.  Coupled  with  this  enjoy- 
able speed,  is  the  risk  of  spilling,  and  a  spill  while  going  at  the  speed 
of  an  express  train,  is  apt  to  be  very  serious.  But  somehow  or 
other,  this  risk  seems  to  give  an  added  enjoyment  to  tobogganing. 

3.  To  get  a  common  moving  picture  film  such  as  one  often  sees' 
at  the  theater  takes  more  work  than  most  people  imagine.  Of  course 
to  get  pictures  of  automobile  races,  aeroplanes,  and  the  like,  the 
operator  merely  needs  to  take  his  camera  and  take  the  scenes  as 
they  occur,  but  to  get  a  film  of  some  comedy  or  light  sketch,  takes 
much  more  work. 

4.  MacMillan  hastily  slung  on  a  roomy  overcoat  and  began 
stuffing  all  the  smaller  articles  of  value  he  could  find  into  its  roomy 
pockets,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  noise.  The  noise  came  from  the 
fire  escape,  and  he  judged  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  burglars 
commonly  known  as  "second-story  men."  He  turned  the  lights  off 
quickly,  drew  a  small  revolver  and  stood  waiting  in  the  darkness. 
The  man  lit  a  little  pocket  light  and  began  looking  about  the  room. 
He  then  began  wandering  about  the  room,  and  had  almost  reached 
-MacMillan  when  the  young  fellow  suddenly  turned  on  the  light. 
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III.  Point  out  the  places  in  the  following  passages 
in  which  the  speaker  seems  hampered  by  his  small 
vocabulary. 

He  began  with  confidence. 

"Gentlemen— Electors  of  Middlemarch!" 

This  was  so  much  the  right  thing  that  a  little  pause  after  it 
seemed  natural. 

"I'm  uncommonly  glad  to  be  here — I  was  never  so  proud  and 

happy  in  my  life — never  so  happy,  you  know I  am  a  close 

neighbor  of  yours,  my  good  friends — you've  known  me  on  the  bench 
a  good  while — I've  always  gone  a  good  deal  into  public  questions — 
machinery,  now,  and  machine  breaking — you're  many  of  you  con- 
cerned with  machinery,  and  I've  been  going  into  that  lately.  It 
won't  do,  you  know,  breaking  machines:  everything  must  go  on — 
trade,  manufactures,  commerce,  interchange  of  staples — that  kind  of 
thing — since  Adam  Smith,  that  must  go  on.  We  must  look  all  over 
the  globe: — 'Observation  with  extensive  view,'  must  look  every- 
where, 'from  China  to  Peru,'  as  somebody  says — Johnson,  I  think, 
'The  Rambler,'  you  know.  That  is  what  I've  done  up  to  a  certain 
point — not  as  far  as  Peru;  but  I've  not  always  staid  at  home — I 
saw  it  wouldn't  do.  I've  been  in  the  Levant,  where  some  of  your 
Middlemarch  goods  go — and  then,  again,  in  the  Baltic.  The  Baltic, 
now." — George  Eliot:  Middlemarch. 

IV.  Run  through  one  issue  of  a  daily  paper,  making 
a  list  of  the  words  that  are  new  to  you.  Compare  the 
lists  with  those  of  your  class-mates  to  see  how  many 
words  were  unknown  to  the  whole  class.  Underline  all 
the  words  new  to  you  in  the  following  passage.  Look 
these  words  up  unless  their  meaning  is  entirely  clear 
from  the  context.  Frame  sentences  in  which  you  use 
these  words. 

The  brain  of  a  true  Caledonian  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  is 
constituted  upon  quite  a  different  plan.  His  Minerva  is  born  in 
panoply.  You  are  never  admitted  to  see  his  ideas  in  their  growth — 
if,  indeed,  they  do  grow,  and  are  not  rather  put  together  upon  prin- 
ciples of  clock-work.  You  never  catch  his  mind  in  an  undress  .... 
You  never  witness  his  first  apprehension  of  a  thing.  His  understand- 
ing is  always  at  its  meridian — you  never  see  the  first  dawn,  the  early 
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streaks. — He  has  no  falterings  of  self-suspicion.  Surmises,  guesses, 
misgivings,  half-intuitions,  semi-consciousness,  partial  illuminations, 
dim  instincts,  embryo  conceptions,  have  no  place  in  his  brain,  or 
vocabulary.  The  twilight  of  dubiety  ne\er  falls  upon  him.  Is 
he  orthodox — he  has  no  doubts.  Is  he  an  infidel — he  has  none  either. 
Between  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  there  is  no  border-land 
with  him. — Lamb:  Imperfect  Sympathies. 

» 

v.     What  besides  its  meaning  can  you  learn  about 

a  word  ffom  the  dictionary?  Look  up  twelve  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  an  unabridged  dictionary.  Write  a  theme 
about  the  history  of  the  word  which  proves  most  in- 
teresting to  you. 


bombast 

fond 

don 

miniature 

jeopardy 

disaster 

madam 

parson 

peculiar 

villain 

shamefaced 

candidate 

novice 

churl 

boycott 

handkerchief 

stirrup 

knave 

gerrymander 

cynosure 

mermaid 

marshal 

alderman 

venison 

wedlock 

duke 

petulant 

sincere 

poet 

count 

thug 

Rotten  Row 

minister 

astonish 

cathedral 

bishop 

tyrant 

abominable 

caustic 

explode 

focus 

bedlam 

torture 

knave 

doom 

pantaloons 

roundhead 

cavalier 

VI.  What  are  synonyms?  Can  you  cite  any  cases 
in  which  two  or  more  words  are  exact  synonyms?  Are 
there  any  such  cases  in  the  following  list?  Where  the 
words  are  not  identical  in  meaning,  point  out  the  differ- 
ence. Frame  sentences  in  which  two  words  out  of  each 
group  are  used  accurately. 


To  abuse,  aggrieve,  damage,  defame,  misuse,  oppress,  persecute. 
To    charm,   bewitch,  captivate,  enchant,  entrance,    fascinate. 
To  debase,  corrupt,  contaminate,  defile,  deprave,  pollute. 
To  emancipate,  deliver,  free,  liberate,  rescue,  save. 
To  finish,  cease,  com]:)lcte,  conclude,  end,  expire,  stop,  terminate. 
To  grasp,  catch,  clasp,  clutch,  comprehend,  grab,  grip,  seize. 
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To  help,  abet,  aid,  assist,  befriend,  encourage,  succor,  sustain. 

Liberty,  freedom,  independence. 

Madness,  derangement,  insanity,  mania,  frenzy,  aberration. 

Name,  appellation,  designation,  title. 

Petition,  entreaty,  prayer,  suit. 

Promotion,  advancement,  preferment. 

Solicitude,  anxiety,  care,  concern. 

Total,  aggregate,  amount,  sum,  whole. 

Wrath,  anger,  choler,  ire,  rage. 


VII.  Supply  one  or  more  synonyms  for  each  word 
in  the  following  list.  In  case  the  synonyms  are  not 
strictly  identical  in  meaning,  state  the  difference. 


to  adjust 

beam 

dress 

casual 

to  abhor 

blemish 

goods 

dumb 

to  insult 

caprice 

judge 

mighty 

to  jeer 

danger 

quarrel 

miserly 

to  lag 

disease 

show 

reluctant 

to  lift 

education 

brightly 

right 

to  maintain 

likeness 

exactly 

secret 

to  perplex 

opinion 

roughly 

stout                             I 

to  pillage 

pledge 

awkward 

timely 

to  sanction 

result 

bold 

slow                               1 

VIII.     Cite  several  words  which  employ  the  following 
terminations: 


dom 

ship 

ation 

ard 

ness 

ess 

icity 

ish 

kind 

ster 

hood 

ist 

IX.     Give  the  words   which   convey    the     opposite 
idea  to  that  conveyed  by  the  following  words: 


ability 

corporal 

promote 

subordinate 

absolute 

gigantic 

remove 

violence 

benevolence 

likeness 

scanty 

yield 

ceremony 

offend 

solid 

zeal 
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X.  Give  the  "popular"  words  corresponding  in 
meaning  to  the  following  "learned"  words: 

abate  fallacious  panegyric  venial 

dissemble  incarnadine         peremptory         vicissitude 

exonerate'  multitudinous     promiscuous        mendacious 

XI.  What  English  words  come  from  the  Latin 
status  and  magister?"   From  the  Anglo-Saxon  man? 

XII. '  In  what  various  senses  are  the  following 
words  used  in  English:  "warp,"  "layman,"  "play," 
"power,"  "cunning?"  Give  the  derivation  of  these 
words. 

XIII.  What  advantages  may  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  technical  or  trade  words  in  writing  which  is  not  of  a 
technical  or  trade  nature?  What  caution  must  we  ob- 
serve in  such  cases?  Cite  words  drawn  into  the  gen- 
eral vocabulary  from  farming,  from  the  sea,  from  law, 
from  religion,  from  hunting,  from  any  branch  of  sport, 
from  any  trade  or  business  you  know  anything  of.  How 
many  of  these  words  are  used  figuratively  when  used 
outside  of  their  special  field  ?  Frame  sentences  in 
which  you  use  the  following  phrases.  What  is  the 
origin  of  each  of  them? 

to  steer  clear  of  to  show  the  white  feather      glean 

to  weather  the  storm       on  the  stocks  winnow 

taken  aback  run  off  the  track  thresh 

XIV.  State  the  case  for  and  against  provincial- 
isms and  colloquialisms.  Give  some  picturesque  pro- 
vincialisms and  colloquialisms.  Which  of  the  follow- 
ing colloquialisms  and  provincialisms  would  you  use  in 
conversation?     Are  there  any  you  would  not?     Why? 

folks  by  hook  or  by  crook  tote 

phone  knocked  out  varsity 

XV.  Write  a  theme  in  which  you  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  quotation  from  Palmer  in  Section  101. 


Chapter  XVIII 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHOICE  OF  WORDS 

102,  Questions  of  Choice  of  Words.  Whether 
we  are  masters  of  thousands  of  words,  or  merely 
of  hundreds,  we  are  constantly  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  making  a  choice  between  two  or  more 
words.  Often  the  choice  is  made  unconsciously, 
the  moment  of  hesitation  being  reduced  to  the 
second  between  the  utterance  of  two  successive 
words.  But  the  choice  has  still  to  be  made  in  all  cases 
where  one  is  not  merely  indicating  things  that  have 
but  one  name  in  English,  as  "pen,"  "ink,"  "table," 
"desk,"  "harness."  Shall  we  say  that  so-and-so  is  a 
big  man,  or  a  large  man,  or  a  fat  man,  or  a  huge  man, 
or  a  man  of  herculean  stature?  Shall  we  speak  of  some- 
one's manners  as  pleasing,  attractive,  winning,  or 
engaging?  Shall  we  characterize  a  given  action  as 
unthinking,  unwise,  or  foolish;  as  inconsiderate,  selfish, 
or  heartless?  Shall  we  call  a  statement  inaccurate, 
false,  lying,  or  mendacious?  Shall  we  speak  of  a  man  as 
so  guilty  that  his  hand  would  redden  the  ocean,  or  say, 
as  Shakespeare  does,  that  it  would  "the  multitudinous 
seas  incarnadine"  ?  Clearly  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence which  word  we  choose.  No  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  difference  that  makes  one  man's  style  precise  and 
attractive  and  another  man's  style  muddy  and  repellent 
lies  in  the  mere  choice  of  words.  It  is  worth  while,  then, 
to  see  if  we  cannot  discover  certain  principles  to  guide 
us  in  the  matter.  Definite  rules,  such  as  we  found  in 
our  discussion  of  usage,  we  can  not  find  here;  but  we  can 
lay  down  a  few  principles  which  are  nearly  univer- 
sal in  their  application.     We  can,  for  instance,  say  that 
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our  words  should  be  accurate,  natural,  appropriate 
and,  so  far  as  may  be,  suggestive  and  individual. 
These  requirements  hold  whether  we  are  giving  a 
humorous  account  of  an  adventure  in  a  mining  camp  or 
a  serious-  account  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

103.  Accuracy  of  Phrase.  Without  accuracy  of  dic- 
tion, thought  itself  cannot  be  accurate.  Loose  phrasing 
and  loose  thinking  go  together.  Only  a  confused  or 
wholly  untrained  mind  would  produce  such  phrases 
as  "a  massive  gray  color;"  or  such  sentences  as 
"Webster's  birth  was  a  fact  that  could  not  readily  be 
determined,"  [i.  e.,  the  date  of  his  birth  was  uncertain], 
or  "His  theory  of  life  in  his  historical  method  is  notice- 
able in  that  he  insists  on  his  doctrine  of  obedience,  and 
his  persistent  refusal  to  recognize  democracy"  [i.  e. 
"His  historical  work  shows  throughout  an  insistence  on 
his  cardinal  doctrine  of  obedience  and  a  distrust  of 
democracy"],  or  "Lear  is  a  tragedy  throughout;  not 
a  glint  of  humor  pervades  the  play"  [i.  e.  appears  any- 
where in  the  play].  Such  muddy  phrasing  shows  a 
deficient  sense  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Train  your- 
self to  revise  all  your  themes  until  you  are  sure  that 
you  have  said  just  what  you  had  in  mind,  and  have 
used  no  word  in  a  sense  not  sanctioned  by  general 
usage. 

104.  Naturalness  of  Diction.  The  second  prin- 
ciple to  be  remembered  in  choosing  our  words  is 
this:  avoid  pedantry  and  affectation;  write  naturally. 
No  one  suspects  Dr.  Johnson  of  affectation,  but  when 
he  defines  network  as  "anything  reticulated  or  decus- 
sated at  equal  distances  with  interstices  between  the 
intersections,"  we  rightly  say  "This  is  pedantic  style." 
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When  an  orator  avoids  the  simple  phrase  "falUng 
into  harmless  disuse"  and  writes  "falling  into  innocuous 
desuetude,"  we  feel  that  he  is  writing  affectedly;  so 
too  is  the  student  who  speaks  of  berries  "umbering  [i.  e. 
turning  umber  or  brown]  in  the  sun,"  or  of  "forests 
yearning   shoreward." 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  our  dislike  of  pedantry 
and  affectation  in  words;  conscious  and  obvious  verbal 
finery— "tall-talking"  Thackeray  called  it,  and  the 
rhetorics  call  it  "fine  writing" —  makes  the  writer  ridic- 
ulous. People  of  good  literary  taste  dislike  posing  and 
display,  and  admire  genuineness  and  simplicity;  indeed, 
there  is  no  surer  way  for  a  novelist  to  make  a  character 
ridiculous  than  to  make  him  talk  pompously.  Mr. 
Micawber  is  a  caricature  largely  because  he  always 
translates  simple  statements,  like  "This  reminds  me  of 
the  time  when  I  was  unmarried,"  into  such  large-sound- 
ing utterances  as,  "This  is  a  way  of  life  which  reminds  me 
of  the  period  when  I  was  myself  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
and  Mrs.  Micawber  had  not  yet  been  solicited  to  plight 
her  faith  at  the  Hymeneal  altar." 

"Fine  writing"  takes  a  number  of  forms,  a  few  of 
which  are  treated  below.  But  at  bottom  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  "fine  writing"  is  the  same — love  of  verbal 
display. 

1.  Euphemism. — One  very  common  form  of  fine 
writing  is  euphemism — the  employment  of  round- 
about or  vague  expressions  to  hide  a  disagreeable  or 
a  vulgar  fact.  Useful  as  this  device  is,  it  often  produces 
a  phrase  more  offensive  than  the  baldest  statement 
would  be.  Facts  which  are  really  vulgar  may  properly 
be  cloaked  under  a  euphemism.  But  what  shall  we  think 
of  the  man  who  says  he  cannot  go  to  the  opera  "because 
of  financial  considerations,"  who  "performs  ablutions" 
instead   of  washing,  who  "retires"  instead  of  going  to 
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bed,  and  who  shuns  the  word  "sweat"  as  he  would  a 
pestilence?  His  horror  of  naming  the  ordinary  facts 
of  Hfe  is  itself  more  vulgar  than  the  facts  could 
possibly  be.' 

2.  Newspaper  Diction. — In  American  newspapers 
"fine  writ;ing"  is  often  used  with  a  conscious  and  effect- 
ive humor.  But  only  too  often  newspaper  style  descends 
to  the  level  of  that  of  the  reporter  who,  wishing  to 
compare  a  certain  dance  to  a  "cake-walk,"  said  that  it 
"suggested  a  processional  contest  for  an  esteemed 
confection."  The  current  newspaper  style  is  also  often 
deformed  by  the  use  of  pompous,  exaggerated  stock 
phrases.     Mr.  Barrie  puts  the  matter  pointedly: 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  the  journalistic  instinct 
precisely  is,"  Rob  said,  "and  still  less  whether  I  possess  it." 

"Ah,  just  let  me  put  you  through  your  paces,"  replied  Simms. 
"Suppose  yourself  up  for  an  exam,  in  journalism,  and  that  I  am 
your  examiner.  Question  One:  'The  house  was  soon  on  fire;  much 
sympathy  is  expressed  with  the  sufferers.'  Can  you  translate  that 
into  newspaper  English?" 

"Let  me  see,"  answered  Rob,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
examination.  "How  would  this  do:  'In  a  moment  the  edifice  was 
enveloped  in  shooting  tongues  of  flame:  the  appalling  catastrophe 
has  plunged  the  whole  street  into  the  gloom  of  night'  "? 

"Good.  Question  Two:  A  man  hangs  himself;  what  is  the 
technical  heading  *'or  this?" 

"Either  'Shocking  Occurrence'  or  'Rash  Act.'  " 

"Question  Three:  'Pabulum'  ' Cela  va  sans  dire,'  'Par  excel- 
lence,' '  Ne  plus  ultra.'  What  are  these?  Are  there  any  more  of 
them?" 

"They  are  scholarship,"  replied  Rob,  "and  there  are  two  more, 
namely,  'tour  de  force'  and  'terra  firma.'  " — When  a  Man's  Single. 

3.  Oratorical  Diction. — Orators,  young  and  old, 
are  too  often  devoted  to  what  they  call  "a  flow  of  lan- 
guage."    Being  concerned  primarily  with  the  "effect" 


'For  an  interesting  discussion  of  euphemism,  see  Greenough  and  Kittredge's 
Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech,   Chapter   XXI. 
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they  make  on  an  audience,  they  often  value  the  sound 
more  than  the  sense.     As  Byron  says: 

I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine. 

"Mr.  Dooley"  caustically  remarks  that  a  congress- 
man's education  is  not  complete  until  "he  says  'sky' 
whin  he  means  'sky,'  an'  not  'the  jooled  canopy  iv 
hiven,""  But  "jeweled  canopy  of  heaven"  is  moderate 
compared  to  the  work  of  some  speakers  old  and 
young;  e.  g., 

1.  What  mean  these  mutterings  and  thunderings  of  war? 
Are  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  to  extract  the  metalliferous 
deposits  of  the  globe  for  the  sake  of  manufacturing  instruments 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind? 

2.  The  modern  student  of  history  grants  mental  fealty  to  the 
grand  principle  of  evolution.  Geology  makes  evident  that  in  the 
processes  leading  to  this  present  unparalleled  state  of  life,  one 
organic  creation  after  another  has  held  sway.  The  Trilobite,  the 
giant  Orthoceratite,  the  monster  Amphibians  of  the  Mesozoic  age, 
ruled  in  their  successive  areas,  and  after  eons  of  dominion  ceded 
their  position  to  their  undoubted  lord  and  master — man. 

4.  Sentimental  Phrasing. — Often  "fine  writing" 
consists,  not  in  the  use  of  very  big  words,  but  in  a  stale 
sentimentality  of  expression;    e.  g.. 

When  the  dazzling  snow  falls  to  earth,  the  world  assumesagarb 
as  spotless  as  that  of  a  bride  of  eighteen  summers.  Every  unpleasant 
feature  of  the  landscape  is  clothed  in  pure,  white  robes,  soft  as 
damask.  The  heavily  laden  trees  are  not  accustomed  to  their 
clinging  attire  and  they  bend  beneath  the  burden  of  the  heaven- 
sent duty.  The  wind  howls  fiercely  and  clouds  of  snow  blow  the 
rapidly  falling  flakes  into  large  snow-drifts.  Oh  if  the  cleanly  snow 
could  only  remain  pure  and  white  and  innocent;  but  it  is  like 
human  beings.  They  are  guileless  before  they  have  been  out  in  the 
turmoil  and  among  the  evil  environments  of  life.  So  is  the  snow 
pure  at  first,  but  by  contact  with  the  wickedness  of  the  world  it 
becomes  blackened  and  impure. 

'Afr.  Dooley's  Philosophy. 
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105.  Appropriateness.  What  has  been  said  does 
not  imply  that  all  kinds  of  writing  must  employ  only 
the  simplest  of  words.  To  be  sure,  everyday  prose 
which  aims  at  nothing  but  giving  fact  or  opinion  should 
avoid  what  has  been  called  the  "opulent"  style.  It  is 
of  writing  of  this  matter-of-fact  sort  that  Coleridge 
says : 

The  words  in  prose  ought  to  express  the  intended  meaning, 
and  no  mote;  if  they  attract  attention  to  themselves,  it  is,  in  gen- 
eral, a  fault.  In  the  very  best  styles,  as  Southey's,  you  read  page 
after  page,  understanding  the  author  perfectly,  without  once  taking 
notice  of  the  medium  of  communication: — it  is  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  to  you  all  the  while. — Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  deep  feeling 
or  weighty  events  necessitate  grandiloquent  language. 
The  first  of  the  following  extracts  shows  the  value  of 
plain  speaking  in  a  moment  of  crisis;  it  recalls  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  maxim  of  style — "Have  something 
to  say;  say  it."  The  second  shows  the  effectiveness 
of  a  quiet  style  in  the  presentation  of  great  grief. 

1.  I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Of  course  I  have  done  this  upon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient 
reasons,  and  yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some 
things  in  regard  to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you.  I 
believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier,  which,  of  course,  I  like. 
I  also  believe  you  do  not  mi.x  politics  with  your  profession,  in  which 
you  are  right.  You  have  confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable, 
if  not  an  indispensable,  quality.  You  are  ambitious,  which,  within 
reasonable  bounds,  does  good  rather  than  harm;  but  I  think  that, 
during  General  Burnside's  command  of  the  army,  you  have  taken 
counsel  of  your  ambition,  and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in 
which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to  a  most  meritor- 
ious and  honorable  brother  officer.  I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that  both  the  army  and  the 
Government  needed  a  dictator.  Of  course,  it  was  not  for  this,  but 
in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given  you  the  command.  Only  those 
generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dictators.     What  I  now  ask 
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of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship.  The 
Government  will  support  you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  commanders. 
I  much  fear  that  the  spirit,  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the 
army,  of  criticising  their  commander  and  withholding  confidence 
from  him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I 
can  to  put  it  down.  Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive 
again,  could  get  any  good  out  of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails 
in  it.  And  now  beware  of  rashness.  Beware  of  rashness,  but  with 
energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  forward  and  give  us  victories. 
— Abraham  Lincoln:  Letter  to  General  Hooker. 

2.  [Henry  Esmond's  protector,  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel, 
has  signed  a  confession  which  takes  the  title  and  estate  from  his 
son  and   gives  them  to  young  Henry.] 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  —  it  may  be  more  —  Mr.  Atterbury 
came  out  of  the  room,  looking  very  hard  at  Esmond,  and  holding  a 
paper. 

"He  is  on  the  brink  of  God's  awful  judgment,"  the  priest  whis- 
pered. "He  has  made  his  breast  clean  to  me.  He  forgives  and 
believes,  and  makes  restitution.  Shall  it  be  in  public?  Shall  we 
call  a  witness  to  sign  it?" 

"God  knows,"  sobbed  out  the  young  man,  "my  dearest  Lord  has 
only  done  me  kindness  all  his  life." 

The  priest  put  the  paper  into  Esmond's  hand.  He  looked  at  it. 
It  swam  before  his  eyes. 

"  'Tis  a  confession,"  he  said. 

"  'Tis  as  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Atterbury. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  room,  where  the  cloths  were  drying  for 
the  baths,  and  there  lay  a  heap  in  a  corner,  saturated  with  the 
blood  of  my  dear  Lord's  body.  Esmond  went  to  the  fire  and  threw 
the  paper  into  it.  'Twas  a  great  chimney  with  glazed  Dutch  tiles. 
How  we  remember  such  trifles  in  such  awful  moments! — the  scrap 
of  the  book  that  we  have  read  in  a  great  grief — the  taste  of  that 
last  dish  that  we  have  eaten  before  a  duel,  or  some  such  supreme 
meeting  or  parting.  On  the  Dutch  tiles  at  the  bagnio,  was  a  rude 
picture  representing  Jacob  in  hairy  gloves,  cheating  Isaac  of  Esau's 
birthright.     The  burning  paper  lighted  it  up. 

"  'Tis  only  a  confession,  Mr.  Atterbury,"  said  the  young  man. 
He  leaned  his  head  against  the  mantelpiece:  a  burst  of  tears  came 
to  his  eyes. — Thackeray:  Henry  Esmond. 
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Neither  of  the  men  who  wrote  these  passages  would 
ave  described  Mount  Madison  in  the  superheated 
:yle  of  the  writer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  "the  Narcissus 
[  the  range,"  "The  Apollo  of  the  highlands,"  "beautiful, 
icar,  symmetrical,  proud,  charming,  gigantic,"  and 
of  feminine  symmetry."  Both  Thackeray  and  Lin- 
3ln  had  what  such  writers  lack — sure  taste.  And  sure 
iste  in  matters  of  style  will,  oftener  than  not,  dictate 
mplicity  .of  diction. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  word  may  easily  be 
ver-emphasized,  with  the  result  of  making  style  bare, 
ull,  and  even  inexact.  Writing  addressed  by  a  specialist 
3  specialists,  whether  in  the  field  of  mining  or  literature, 
5  under  no  bonds  to  be  simple;  its  duty  is  to  be  exact, 
'he  ultimate  test,  there  as  always,  is  not,  is  a  word  simple, 
ut  is  it  appropriate,  suited  to  the  subject-matter  and 
he  tone  adopted  by  the  writer?  Lincoln  could  write 
o  Hooker  in  blunt  terms;  he  could  also,  as  in  the  per- 
oration of  his  First  Inaugural,  raise  the  tone  of  his 
itterance  to  a  higher  key  when  he  deemed  that  the 
iccasion  demanded  it. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  Though 
lassion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  brealc  our  bonds  of  affection, 
"he  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field 
nd  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
iroad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again 
ouched,  as  surely  they  v/ill  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

imerson  describes  an  isolated  farm-house  in  a  snow- 
itorm  as  enveloped  in  a  "tumultuous  privacy  of  storm." 
Phis  is  not  a  plain  phrase,  but  it  is  a  fine  one  none  the 
ess,  fine  because  of  its  originality  and  its  fitness.  People 
vith  a  feeling  for  style  are  not  willing  to  forego  verbal 
nagnificence  altogether.  They  demand  only  that  the 
magnificence  shall  be  genuine,  not  tawdry;  appropriate, 
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not  out  of  all  keeping  with  subject  or  occasion.  They 
demand,  in  other  words,  that  style,  like  manners,  shall 
observe  the  dictates  of  good  taste. 

The  first  of  the  following  extracts  has  a  diction  vul- 
garly inappropriate;  the  second  is  an  example  of  legit- 
imate splendor  of  language. 

1 .  All  the  beauty  of  fancy  becomes  reality  at  the  Fair  by  night, 
when  from  frozen  music  the  rare  architectural  creation  turns  to  a 
poem  in  fire.  A  drawing  of  infinite  grace  in  lines  of  myriad  lights, 
the  purple  heavens  overhead,  the  Fair  is  a  dream  in  realization,  a 
picture  to  madden  poets.  Lalla  Rookh  never  saw  stained  webs  of 
such  beauty  as  the  fabric  of  light  there.  Kubla  Khan's  stately 
pleasure  dome  and  sacred  river  and  measureless  caverns  never 
achieved  such  fairy  loveliness.  No  feast  of  Cleopatra  in  all  its 
oriental  gorgeousness  ever  attained  the  like.  Aladdin's  magic 
lamp  could  not  produce  it.  Portia's  heavens,  studded  with  patines 
of  bright  gold,  as  seen  from  her  luxurious  balcony,  were  as  fireflies 
to  suns  compared  to  the  illuminated  vista  of  light  and  sky  from 
the  Plaza.  Milton  never  dreamed  anything  approaching  it  in  his 
fairest  inspirations;  nor  Dante,  nor  any  other  who  transcribed  the 
vision  of  a  mind's  eye. 

2.  God  smote  Savannah-la-mar,  and  in  one  night,  by  earth- 
quake, removed  her,  with  all  her  towers  standing  and  population 
sleeping,  from  the  steadfast  foundations  of  the  shore  to  the  coral 
floors  of  ocean.  And  God  said: — "Pompeii  did  I  bury  and  con- 
ceal from  men  through  seventeen  centuries;  this  city  I  will  bury, 
but  not  conceal.  She  shall  be  a  monument  to  men  of  my  mysterious 
anger,  set  in  azure  light  through  generations  to  come;  for  I  will 
enshrine  her  in  a  crystal  dome  of  my  tropic  seas."  This  city,  there- 
fore, like  a  mighty  galleon  with  all  her  apparel  mounted,  streamers 
flying,  and  tackling  perfect,  seems  floating  along  noiseless  depths 
of  ocean;  and  oftentimes  in  glassy  calms,  through  the  translucid 
atmosphere  of  water  that  now  stretches  like  an  air-woven  awning 
above  the  silent  encampment,  mariners  from  every  clime  look  down 
into  her  courts  and  terraces,  count  her  gates,  and  number  the  spires 
of  her  churches.  She  is  one  ample  cemetery,  and  has  been  for  many 
a  year;  but  in  the  mighty  calms  that  brood  for  weeks  over  tropic 
latitudes,  she  fascinates  the  eye  with  a  Fata  Morgana  revelation  as 
of  human  life  still  subsisting  in  submarine  asylums  sacred  from  the 
storms  that  torment  our  upper  air." — Thomas  De  Quincey:  Con- 
fessions oj  an   Opium  Rater. 
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106.  The  Suggestive  Power  of  Words.  1.  Connota- 
tion.— The  fourth  of  the  principles  governing  us  in  the 
choice  of  words  is  that  we  should  pay  due  attention  to 
their  power  of  suggestion.  Most  of  us  think  that  we  have 
a  full  understanding  of  a  word  if  we  can  define  it.  But 
definition,  even  the  most  accurate,  by  no  means  tells 
a  writer  all  he  needs  to  know  about  the  words  he 
uses.  Why  do  we  feel  offense  when  some  one  writing 
of  Hamlet  says  that  "King  Claudius  rose  and  broke  up 
the  show"?  The  reason  is  that  "broke  up  the  show" 
suggests  a  circus  rather  than  a  tragedy.  Hardly  a 
word  in  the  language,  apart  from  mere  verbal  links,  but 
has  a  secondary  meaning,  a  suggestive  force,  which 
rhetoricians  call  its  connotation.  Take  the  common- 
place word  "fist"  for  example: 

Thus  the  word  fist  means  simply  "the  hand  with  the  fingers 
doubled  up  against  the  palm."  In  the  idiomatic  comparison  "as 
big  as  your  fist,"  it  is  purely  descriptive,  and  has  no  particular 
character,  good  or  bad.  The  use  of  the  fist  in  fighting,  howe\er, 
has  given  a  peculiar  connotation  to  the  term.  We  may  say,  "He 
hit  his  opponent  with  his  clenched  fist,"  for  here  again ^15/  is  purely 
descriptive  and  occurs  in  an  appropriate  environment.  Similarly, 
we  may  say  "The  boy  cried  dismally,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  dingy 
fist,"  for  here  there  is  a  certain  grotesqueness  in  the  scene  which 
justifies  the  use  of  undignified  language.  But  we  can  no  longer  say, 
as  was  formerly  possible,  "The  lady  held  a  lily  in  her  delicate  fist." 
In  other  words,  the  associations  ol  fist  are  cither  pugnacious,  vulgar, 
or  jocose. — Grcenough  and  Kittredge:  Words  and  Their  Ways  in 
English  Speech. 

"Pate"  and  "blubber"  are  other  cases  in  point. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  words  should  not  be  used 
in  serious  writing  except  that  they  arouse  suggestions 
of  the  ludicrous.  "Lush,"  "ween,"  and  "vale,"  on 
the  other  hand,  have  such  distinctly  poetical  associ- 
ations that  their  use  in  the  more  matter-of-fact  kinds 
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of  prose  would  startle  us — the  writer  would  seem 
affected. 

Indeed,  the  connotation  of  words  is  so  real  a  thing 
that  a  group  of  words  may  have  a  significance  not  to  be 
made  out  from  any  piecing  together  of  the  literal 
meanings  of  the  words.  If  we  analyze  Hawthorne's 
reference  to  the  "swarthy  whiteness"  of  Judge  Pyn- 
cheon's  face,  it  involves  an  absurdity;  yet  the  phrase 
is  clear  evidence  of  the  sureness  of  Hawthorne's  touch. 
The  point  shows  most  plainly  in  poetry,  which  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  more  dependent  on  suggestion 
than  prose.     Take  two  lines  from  Keats: 

The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing. 

— La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 

No  one  has  understood  the  lines  who  has  not  got  out  of 
them  the  idea  that  the  scene  is  one  of  brown  desolation. 

Clearly,  if  we  would  choose  our  words  skillfully,  we 
must  be  careful  what  train  of  associations  they  arouse  in 
the  reader's  mind.  Has  the  word  been  over-used? 
Then  it  will  suggest  staleness  of  thought.  Is  it  pompous? 
Then  the  reader  will  suspect  that  the  writer  is  pompous 
too.  Is  it  coarse?  Then  the  writer's  thought  is  made 
coarse.  Does  it  convey  a  meaning  inconsistent  with 
that  which  the  writer  wishes  to  convey?  Then  the 
sentence  is  either  ambiguous  or  ludicrous.  Good  style 
shows  a  diction  accurate  in  meaning  and  both  rich  and 
accurate  in  suggestion. 

2.  The  Effect  of  Triteness.  —  The  effect  of  con- 
stant repetition  of  even  the  greatest  passages  in  liter- 
ature is  a  dulling  of  their  appeal.  To  this  Lamb  bears 
striking  witness: 

How  far  the  very  custom  of  hearing  anything  spouted,  withers 
and  blows  upon  a  fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in  those  speeches  from 
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Henry  the  Fifth,  etc.,  which  are  current  in  the  mouths  of  school 

boys I    confess    myself    utterly    unable 

to  appreciate  that  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  beginning,  "To 
be  or  not  to  be,"  or  tp  tell  whether  it  be  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent, 
it  has  been  so  handled  and  pawed  about  by  declamatory  boys  and 
men,  axid  torn  so  inhumanly  from  its  living  place  and  principle  of 
continuity  in  the  play,  till  it  is  become  to  me  a  perfect  dead  member. 
— Lamb :    The  Tragedies  of  Sliakespeare. 

The  same  principle  holds  for  words.  Constant 
repetition  of  any  but  the  most  literal  words  dulls  their 
edges,  just  as  the  edges  of  a  coin  are  worn  flat  by  over- 
use. Who  today  can  get  much  meaning  out  of  the 
word  "strenuous,"  for  example?  Yet  second-rate  writing 
is  full  of  conventional  expressions,  employed  simply 
because  the  writer  remembers  meeting  them  in  print, 
and  is  too  languid  of  imagination  and  too  poor  in  vocab- 
ulary to  supply  the  accurate,  fresh,  and  vivid  word. 
This  fault  is  called  "triteness."  Simple,  literal  style 
is  usually  free  from  it;  triteness  usually  occurs  when  a 
man  of  few  ideas  and  few  words  endeavors  to  write  in 
what  he  thinks  a  "literary"  style.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
perfect  sincerity  of  utterance  is  a  great  safeguard.  For 
triteness  is  often  a  form  of  the  error  of  "fine  writing." 
It  takes  a  writer  of  real  force  of  feeling  and  power 
over  words  to  dare  the  simplicity  of  phrase  with  which 
Kipling  makes  the  Australian-born  acclaim  his  land  and 
his  people: 

Here's  to  our  meat-fed,  five-meal  men 
Here's  to  our  children,  nine  or  ten. 
Here's  to  our  tall,  deep-chested  women. 

The  trite  writer  would  replace  these  powerful  lines 
with  sentimental  commonplaces  about  "strong  men," 
"loving  mothers,"  and  "smiling  babes  reposing  on 
their  tender  bosoms." 
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The  staleness  and  inflation  of  the  trite  vocabulary 
is  amusingly  represented  in  the  following  bit  of  doggerel. 

On    Triteness 

When  will  you  cease  to  write  in  books 

Of  "murmuring,"  "gurgling,"  "twisting"  brooks, 

Of  winds  that  "sigh"  and  "moan"  and  "beat," 

Of  the  "beautiful"  maiden's  "dainty"  feet. 

Of  waters  that  "swirl"  and  birds  that  "chatter," 

Of  crowds  that  "surge"  and  wagons  that  "clatter," 

Of  his  "firm"  jaw  and  his  "modest"  ties, 

Of  her  "sunlit"  hair,  her  "heavenly"  eyes. 

Of  "fleeting"  clouds  that  "fleck"  the  sky. 

Of  loves  that  "wait"  but  never  "die," 

Of  lips  that  "quiver"  and  "tremble"  and  "curl," 

Of  bosoms  that  "heave"  and  of  teeth  "like  pearl," 

Of  engines  that  "pufl'"  and  "throb"  and  "groan," 

Of  the  villain,  who  talks  in  a  "low,  tense"  tone. 

Of  the  "dying"  sun's  "last  flickering  beam," 

Of  the  "pale  moon's  mellow,  tender"  gleam? 

When,  my  friend?     When  the  Universe  is  dead. 

When  the  brooks  are  dry,  or  gone  instead. 

When  the  sun  doesn't  shine  and  the  moon  doesn't  show. 

There  you  have  it,  my  friend  — and  now  you  know. 

Of  course,  no  writer  in  possession  of  his  senses  would 
pile  up  so  many  trite  phrases  on  one  page.  But  a  reader 
is  indeed  fortunate  if  he  does  not  meet  such  passages  as 
the  following,  in  which  the  worn-out  diction  takes 
away  all  force: 

Canoeing  is  an  ideal  sport  for  lovers  of  nature.  A  spring  day 
is  a  day  which  the  canoeist  longs  for.  It  enables  him  to  drink  in 
nature  with  all  its  splendors.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  just 
beginning  to  sprout  and  convey  an  expression  of  joy  to  humanity. 
The  birds  are  chirping  cheerfully  and  welcome  you  with  a  beckon 
of  the  head,  as  you  glide  softly  over  the  smooth  waters.  The  stream 
flows  on  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  the  sound  of  its  ripple   mingles 
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with  the  songs  of  the  birds.  Everything  is  in  harmony  with  nature. 
Even  yonr  canoe  appears  to  be  enjoying  the  scene,  for  it  seems  to 
require  less  strength  than  ever  to  propel  it.  But  at  last  you  draw 
a  deep  sigh  of  regret »when  the  veil  of  darkness  falls  and  puts  an 
end  to  your  enjoyment. 

Contrast  with  the  conventionaUty  of  the  preced- 
ing extract,  the  freshness  and  naturalness  of  the 
following  one: 

There  is  one  day  when  all  things  are  tired,  and  the  very  smells, 
as  they  drift  on  the  heavy  air,  are  old  and  used.  One  cannot  explain 
this,  but  it  feels  so.  Then  there  is  another  day — to  the  eye  nothing 
whatever  has  changed — when  all  the  smells  are  new  and  delightful, 
and  the  whiskers  of  the  jungle  people  quiver  to  their  roots,  and  tlie 
winter  hair  comes  away  from  their  sides  in  long,  draggled  locks. 
Then,  perhaps,  a  little  rain  falls,  and  the  trees  and  the  bushes  and 
the  bamboos  and  the  mosses  and  the  juicy-leaved  plants  wake  with 
a  noise  of  growing  that  you  can  almost  hear,  and  under  this  noise 
runs,  day  and  night,  a  deep  hum.  That  is  the  noise  of  the  spring — 
a  vibrating  boom  which  is  neither  bees,  nor  falling  water,  nor  the 
wind  in  tree  tops,  but  the  purring  of  the  warm,  happy  world. — 
Kipling:  The  Second  Jungle  Book. 

3.  Specific  and  Concrete  Words  vs.  General  and  Ab- 
stract Words. — One  way  of  giving  our  style  suggest - 
iveness  is  to  make  our  diction  specific  and  concrete 
rather  than  general  and  abstract.  Obviously,  general 
words  are  a  necessity  when  we  wish  to  name  classes  of 
objects  or  ideas.  If,  instead  of  using  the  word  "mam- 
mal," we  had  to  name  the  various  animals  of  this  order 
every  time  we  wished  to  refer  to  the  class,  writing  would 
be  impossible.  General  laws,  whether  of  chemistry  or 
banking,  can  best  be  put  in  general  terms.  Moreover, 
the  general  phrase  may  have  a  deep  imaginative  sug- 
gestiveness  of  its  own,  as  in  Wordsworth's  "old, 
unhappy,    far-off   things."      But,    after    making   all  due 
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allowance  for  the  usefulness  of  general  words,  it 
remains  true  that  a  writer  who  phrases  all  things  in 
general  terms  will  not  be  so  clear  or  forcible  as  the 
one  who  uses  a  liberal  proportion  of  specific  terms. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  abstract  and  concrete  terms. 
\\'e  cannot  get  along  without  such  abstract  words 
as  "poverty"  and  "idleness."  But  the  writer  who 
never  adds  the  concrete  touch,  who  never  shows  us 
just  what  poverty  implies,  who  always  talks  of  the 
quality  "idleness"  and  never  brings  before  us  the  idle 
fellow,  is  likely  to  write  very  feebly.  The  matter  will 
be  clearer  for  an  example: 

Poverty    is    the    condition  The  vast   majority  of   men 

in  which  the  greater  part  of  are  never  more  than  a  week 
mankind  live.  And  poverty  is  ahead  of  starvation;  never  sure 
made  the  harder  by  the  lack  of  in  the  winter  that  another  Sat- 
adjustment  of  the  price  of  urday  night  will  see  them  able 
necessaries  to  the  poor  man's  to  buy  fuel.  And,  by  a  cruel 
inability  to  buy  in  large  quan-  maladjustment,  it  is  the  poor  man 
tities  and  in  advance.  who   buys   his   coal   in   twenty- 

pound  sacks,  who  pays  for  it  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  dollars  a  ton, 
whereas  the  man  who  buys  a 
ton  at  a  time  pays  but  eight 
dollars  for  it. 

4.  Figures  of  Speech  an  Aid  to  Suggestion. —  A 
skillful  use  of  figures  of  speech  tends  to  make  a  style 
suggestive.  A  figure  of  speech,  or  trope,  is  the  use  of  a 
word  in  some  sense  not  literal.  When,  for  instance, 
Thackeray  wrote,  "As  fierce  a  beak  and  talon  as  ever 
struck,  as  strong  a  wing  as  ever  beat,  belonged  to 
Swift,"  his  comparison  of  Swift  to  a  bird  of  prey  is  a 
figure  of  speech.  Air.  Dooley  employs  a  figure  of  speech 
when  he  says  that  hearing  a  certain  very  modern  piece 
of  music  is  "like  stepping  on  the  cat's  tail  and  shaking 
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down  the  furnace  at  the  same  time."  So  does  the 
western  stage  driver  who,  explaining  how  his  horses 
fell  over  one  another  going  down  hill,  said,  "The  wheel- 
ers just  jack-kn!fed  on  the  leaders."  The  force  of  such 
departures  from  the  literal  is  evident.  The  proportion 
of  figurative  expressions  is  much  larger  than  one  ordi- 
narily realizes.  Many  words  not  at  first  recognizable 
as  tropes  are  in  origin  figures  of  speech;  "stimulus," 
for  example,  comes  from  the  Latin  stimidis,  a  whip, 
and  "impedimenta"  meant  originally  baggage.  More- 
over, a  good  figure  springs  so  naturally  out  of  the 
thought  and  is  so  self-consistent,  that  we  hardly  rec- 
ognize it  as  a  literary  device.  The  truth  of  this  last 
statement  will  be  clear  from  an  examination  of  the 
following  passage,  in  which  the  various  figures  of  speech 
are  italicized: 

To  visit  the  woods  while  they  are  languidly  burning  is  a  strange 
piece  of  experience.  The  fire  passes  through  the  underbrush  at 
a  run.  Every  here  and  there  a  tree  flares  up  instantaneously  from 
root  to  summit,  scattering  tufts  of  flame,  and  is  quenched,  it  seems, 
as  quickly.  But  this  last  is  only  in  semblance.  For  after  this  first 
squib-like  conflagration  of  the  dry  moss  and  twigs,  there  remains 
behind  a  deep-rooted  and  consuming  fire  in  the  very  entrails  of  the 
tree.  The  resin  of  the  pitch-pine  is  principally  condensed  at  the 
base  of  the  bole  and  in  the  spreading  roots.  Thus,  after  the  light, 
showy,  skirmishing  flames,  which  are  only  as  the  match  to  the  explosion, 
have  already  scampered  down  the  wind  into  the  distance,  the  true 
harm  is  but  beginning  for  this  giant  of  the  woods.  You  may  approach 
the  tree  from  one  side,  and  see  it,  scorched  indeed  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, but  apparently  a  survivor  of  the  peril.  Make  the  circuit,  and 
there,  on  the  (jther  side  of  the  column,  is  a  clear  mass  of  living  coal, 
spreading  like  an  ulcer;  while  underground,  to  their  most  extended 
fibre,  the  roots  are  being  eaten  out  by  fire,  and  the  smoke  is  rising 
through  the  fissures  to  the  surface. — Stevenson:  Across  the  Plains. 

5.  The  Faults  of  Figurative  Diction. —  Any  con- 
scious striving  for  figures  of  speech,  however,  is  almost 
certain    to    be    disastrous.     Good    figures    will   suggest 
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themselves  naturally — will  be  simple,  appropriate,  and 
self-consistent.  If  the  writer  sets  himself  the  task  of 
writing  figuratively,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  employing 
figures  which  are  inappropriate,  "mixed"  (i.  e.,  a  fusion 
of  two  conflicting  figures),  or  exaggerated.  In  such 
cases  he  overshoots  his  mark  and  is  in  a  worse  plight 
than  if  he  had  used  no  figure  at  all.  The  figures  cited 
below  illustrate  these  faults: 

1.  Coy  spring  was  about  to  make  its  debut. 

2.  Our  constitutional  rights  are  being  trampled  on  by  the 
mailed  hand  of  authority. 

3.  Thus  English,  like  Symbolic  truth,  though  crushed  to 
earth  by  the  powerful  influences  of  the  intruding  tongues,  Danish 
and  Norman,  rose  again  in  simple  majesty,  with  the  rags  and  tags 
cast  upon  it  by  foreign  tongues  clinging  about  its  puny  limbs,  weak 
from  disuse.  And  this  language,  with  its  story  of  oppression,  endur- 
ance, and  final  victory,  is  our  heritage  today. 

107.  Summary.  All  that  has  been  said  in  this  chapter 
is  well  summed  up  in  Swift's  definition  of  good  style 
— "proper  words  in  proper  places."  Effective  writing 
shows  a  fitness  of  phrase  so  striking  that,  as  we  read, 
we  feel  that  the  words  chosen  are  just  the  right 
ones  for  the  place.  In  such  writing  tne  words  will  be 
accurate,  natural,  appropriate,  and  suggestive.  To 
give  our  diction  these  qualities  involves  labor;  but  the 
labor  is  worth  while.  The  perplexity  of  the  hero  of  Senti- 
mental Tommy  as  to  the  expression  he  should  use  to 
indicate  the  size  of  a  given  crowd,  hindered  him,  to 
be  sure,  from  finishing  an  essay  in  the  set  time  and  lost 
him  a  prize,  but  it  marked  him  as  a  boy  with  definite 
capabilities  for  writing. 

[Tommy  and  McLaughlin,  two  Scotch  peasant  boys,  are  com- 
peting for  the  prize  of  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  allowed  for  writing  the  essay 
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on  which  the  prize  is  to  be  given,  McLaughlin  hands  in  a  complete 
production,  but  Tommy  has  stuck  in  the  middle  of  his  second  page.] 

He  had  brought  himself  to  public  scorn  for  lack  of  a  word. 
What  word?  they  ajked -testily,  but  even  now  he  could  not  tell. 
He  had  wanted  a  Scotch  word  that  would  signify  how  many  people 
were  irk  church  and  it  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  but  would  come 
no  farther.  Puckle  was  nearly  the  word,  but  it  did  not  mean  so 
many  people  as  he  meant.  The  hour  had  gone  by  just  like  winking; 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  time  while  searching  in  his  mind  for  the 
word. 

"You  little  tattie  doolie,"  Cathro  roared,  "were  there  not  a 
dozen  words  to  wile  from  if  you  had  an  ill-will  to  puckle?  What 
ailed  you  at  manzy,  or ■" 

"I  thought  of  manzy,"  replied  Tommy,  woefully,  for  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  "but — but  a  manzy's  a  swarm.  It  would  mean 
that  the  folk  in  the  kirk  were  buzzing  thegither  like  bees,  instead  of 
sitting  still." 

"Even  if  it  does  mean  that,"  said  Mr.  Duthie,  with  impa- 
tience, "what  was  the  need  of  being  so  particular?  Surely  the  art 
of  essay-writing  consists  in  using  the  first  word  that  comes  and  hurr\'- 
ingon." 

"That's  how  I  did,"  said  the  proud  McLaughlin,  who  is  now 
leader  of  a  party  in  the  church,  and  a  figure  in  Edinburgh  during 
the  month  of  May. 

"I  see,"  interposed  Mr.  Gloag,  "that  McLaughlin  speaks  of 
there  being  a  mask  of  people  in  the  church.  Mask  is  a  fine  Scotch 
word." 

"Admirable,"  assented  Mr.  Dishart. 

"I  thought  of  mask,"  whimpered  Tommy,  "but  tiiat  would 
mean  the  kirk  was  crammed,  and  I  just  meant  It  to  be  middling 
full." 

"Flow  would  have  done,"  suggested  Mr.  Lorlmer. 

"Flow's  but  a  handful,"  said  Tommy. 

"Curran,  then,  you  jackanapes!" 

"Curran's  no  enough." 

Mr.  Lorrmer  flung  up  his  hands  In  despair. 

"I  wanted  something  between  curran  and  mask,"  said  Tommy, 
dogged,  yet  almost  at  the  crying. 

Mr.  Ogilvy,  who  had  been  hiding  his  admiration  with  diffi- 
culty, spread  a  net  for  him.  "You  said  you  wanted  a  word  that 
meant  middling  full.  Well,  why  did  you  not  say  middling  full  — 
or  fell   mask?" 
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"Yes,  why  not?"  demanded  the  ministers,  unconsciously  caught 
in  the  net. 

"I  wanted  one  word,"  replied  Tommy,  unconsciously  avoid- 
ing it. 

"You  jewel!"  muttered  Mr.  Ogilvy  under  his  breath,  but  Mr. 
Cathro  would  have  banged  the  boy's  head  had  not  the  ministers 
interfered. 

"It  is  so  easy,  too,  to  find  the  right  word,"  said  Mr.  Gloag. 

"It's  no;  it's  as  difficult  as  to  hit  a  squirrel,"  cried  Tommy, 
and  again  Mr.  Ogilvy  nodded  approval. 

But  the  ministers  were  only  pained. 

"The  lad  is  merely  a  numskull,"  said  Mr.  Dishart,  kindly. 

"And  no  teacher  could  have  turned  him  into  anything  else," 
said  Mr.  Duthie. 

"And  so,  Cathro,  you  need  not  feel  sore  over  your  defeat," 
added  Mr.  Gloag;  but  nevertheless  Cathro  took  Tommy  by  the 
neck  and  ran  him  out  of  the  parish  school  of  Thrums. 

And  then  an  odd  thing  happened.  As  they  were  preparing  to 
leave  the  school,  the  door  opened  a  little  and  there  appeared  in 
the  aperture  the  face  of  Tommy,  tear-stained,  but  e.xcited.  "I 
ken  the  word  now,"  he  cried,  "it  came  to  me  a'  at  once;  it  is  hantle!" 
— Barrie:  Sentimental  Tommy  (condensed).' 

Exercise  XVIII 

I.  Show  by  specific  examples  how  the  principles 
treated  in  this  chapter  differ  from  the  rules  governing 
usage.     State  the  main  principles  treated  here. 

II.  Show,  by  comment  on  the  following  passages, 
the  necessity  for  accuracy  in  phrasing. 

1.  The  next  change  of  this  piece  of  money,  which  had  seen  so 
much  of  varied  experiences,  was  to  the  landlord  in  payment  of  rent. 

2.  As  the  primary  purpose  of  an  exposition  is  to  be  clear,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  exposition  be  a  good  exposition  and  have 
clearness  especially. 

3.  Then  more  humming  arose  from  the  crowd,  and  it  seemed 
that  an  open  outbreak  of  discontent  might  break  forth  into  expres- 
sion from  among  them. 

4.  The  fish  was  a  prize  in  itself,  but  more  than  that,  it  bore  the 
important  significance  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  a  school  of 
that   species. 

ipor  another  instance  of  a  search  for  the  right  word,  read  Kipling's  By  Wireless. 
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III.  Point  out  in  the  following  extract  words  and 
phrases  which  show  the  writer's  accuracy  in  describing 
what  he  sees: 

The  coffee-room  nad  no  other  occupant,  that  forenoon,  than 
the  gentjenian  in  brown.  His  breakfast  table  was  drawn  before 
the  fire',  and  as  he  sat,  with  its  light  shining  on  him  waiting 
for  the  meal,  he  sat  so  still,  that  he  might  have  been  sitting  for  his 
portrait. 

Very  orderly  and  methodical  he  looked,  with  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  and  a  loud  watch  ticking  a  sonorous  sermon  under  his  flapped 
waistcoat,  as  though  it  pitted  its  gravity  and  longevity  against 
the  levity  and  evanescence  of  the  brisk  tire.  He  had  a  good  leg, 
and  was  a  little  vain  of  it,  for  his  brown  stockings  fitted  sleek  and 
close,  and  were  of  a  fine  texture;  his  shoes  and  buckles,  too,  though 
plain,  were  trim.  He  wore  an  odd  little  sleek  crisp  flaxen  wig, 
setting  very  close  to  his  head;  which  wig,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was 
made  of  hair,  but  which  looked  far  more  as  though  it  were  spun 
from  filaments  of  silk  or  glass.  His  linen,  though  not  of  a  fineness 
in  accordance  with  his  stockings,  was  as  white  as  the  tops  of  the 
waves  that  broke  upon  the  neighboring  beach  or  the  specks  of  sail 
that  glinted  in  the  sunlight  far  at  sea.  A  face  habitually  suppressed 
and  quieted,  was  still  lighted  up  under  the  quaint  wig  by  a  pair  of 
moist  bright  eyes  that  it  must  have  cost  their  owner,  in  years  gone 
by,  some  pains  to  drill  to  the  composed  and  reserved  expression  of 
Tellson's  Bank.  He  had  a  healthy  color  in  his  cheeks,  and  his 
face,  though  lined,  bore  few  traces  of  anxiety.  But,  perhaps  the 
confidential  bachelor  clerks  in  Tellson's  Bank  were  principally 
occupied  with  the  cares  of  other  people;  and  perhaps  second-hand 
cares,  like  second-hand  clothes,  come  easily  oft'  and  on. — Dickens: 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

IV.  What  is  the  effect  on  a  reader  of  pedantry 
or  affectation  of  style?  What  is  "fine  writing"? 
What  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  "fine  writing"?  Define 
euphemism;  give  examples  of  euphemism.  What  are  the 
equivalents,  in  plain  English,  of  the  following  extracts: 

1.  "My  employer,  ma'am, — Mr.  Heep — once  did  me  the 
favor  to  observe  to  me  that  if  I  were  not  in  the  receipt  of  the 
stipendiary    emoluments    appertaining    to    my    engagement    with 
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him,  I  should  probably  be  a  mountebank  about  the  country,  swal- 
lowing a  sword-blade  and  eating  the  devouring  element.  For 
anything  that  I  can  perceive  to  the  contrary,  it  is  still  probable 
that  my  children  may  be  reduced  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  personal 
contortion,  while  Mrs.  Micawber  abets  their  unnatural  feats  by 
playing  the  barrel  organ. — Dickens:  David  Copperfield. 

2.  He  has  passed  away  through  the  pearly  gates  into  the  great 
unknown. 

3.  As  you  may  surmise  without  undue  difficulty,  I  was  not 
slow  in  resigning  myself  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

4.  A  few  moments  later  the  Polytechnic  team — the  mighty 
Polytechnic — arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  was  vocifer- 
ously applauded  by  her  admirers  and  followers. 

5.  Those  active  appendages  which  he  employed  for  purposes 
of  locomotion  seemed  excessively  elongated. 

6.  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  in  my  many 
peregrinations  about  the  surface  of  this  terrestrial  sphere  that  few 
members  of  the  human  species  have  ever  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
contentment. 

7.  From  this  modest  little  emporium  which  by  parsimonious 
toil  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  in  the  little  community,  he 
aspired  to  reap  a  competency  sufficient  for  the  declining  years  of 
his  existence. 

8.  The  pastor  of  our  little  flock  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
encomiums  for  the  discourse  with  which  he  uplifted  his  auditors 
last  Sunday. 

9.  In  this  modest  domicile,  an  inheritance  from  his  thrifty 
progenitors,  he  reared  his  offspring  to  maturity. 

10.  We  have  ourselves  been  reminded  of  the  deficiencies  of 
our  personal  habiliments,  and  exhorted  upon  that  score  to  fit  our- 
selves more  beseemingly. 

V.  In  what  kinds  of  prose  is  very  plain  diction 
the  best?  Show  the  inadequacy  of  the  statement  that 
simple  words  are  always  the  best  words.  Explain  what 
is  meant  by  saying  that  the  test  of  good  diction  is  ap- 
propriateness rather  than  simplicity.  Find  examples  in 
which  the  diction  should  be  simplified.  Find  examples, 
in  both  prose  and  poetry,  in  which  the  diction,  though 
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not  simple,  is  appropriate.  Explain  what  is  meant  by 
good  taste  in  style.  Comment  on  the  diction  in  the 
following  extracts: 

1.  The  mountains  are  kings,  robed  in  purple  and  crowned  with 
stone.  The  sun  peeps  through  the  portal  of  the  day  and  flosses  the 
high  peaks  with  pink  and  gold.  Malarial  fogs  persecute  not  the 
gentle  morn;  but  sweet  odors,  born  of  ferns  and  galax,  float  upon 
the  cooling  breezes.  Limb-latticed  sunshine  dances  on  the  ground  at 
noonday,  and  vesparian  zephyrs,  singing  their  lullaby  songs  in  the 
waving  hemlocks,  rock  the  sun  to  sleep  in  his  ocean  bed.  But 
from  that  glaring  fan  of  saffron  and  gold  left  behind  him  he  shoots 
purple  shafts  with  plumed  helms  against  the  misty  mountain  tops 
and  as  they  fade  like  molten  iron  upon  their  lofty  altars  the  firefly 
lights  his  lantern  in  the  valley.  But  the  shade  of  the  earth  brings 
no  dark  funeral  of  Nature,  no  angler  in  the  lake  of  woe,  but  night's 
stilly  cloak  is  buttoned  with  the  moon. 

2.  The  dream  commenced  with  a  music  which  now  I  often 
heard  in  dreams — a  music  of  preparation  and  of  awakening  sus- 
pense: a  music  like  the  opening  of  the  Coronation  Anthem,  and 
which,  like  that,  gave  the  feeling  of  a  vast  march — of  infinite  caval- 
cades filing  off — and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies.  The  morn- 
ing was  come  of  a  mighty  day — a  day  of  crisis  and  of  final  hope  for 
human  nature,  then  suffering  some  mysterious  eclipse,  and  labouring 
in  some  dread  extremity.  Somewhere,  I  knew  not  where^somehow, 
I  knew  not  how — by  some  beings,  I  knew  not  whom — a  battle,  a 
strife,  an  agony,  was  conducting —  was  evolving  like  a  great  drama, 
or  piece  of  music;  with  which  my  sympathy  was  the  more  insup- 
portable from  my  confusion  as  to  its  place,  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  possible  issue.  I,  as  is  usual  in  dreams  (where,  of  necessity, 
we  make  ourselves  central  to  every  movement),  had  the  power,  and 
yet  had  not  the  power,  to  decide  it.  I  had  the  power,  if  I  could 
raise  myself,  to  will  it,  and  yet  again  had  not  the  power,  for  the 
weight  of  twenty  Atlantics  was  upon  me,  or  the  oppression  of 
inexpiable  guilt.  "Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,"  I  lay 
inactive.  Then,  like  a  chorus,  the  passion  deepened.  Some 
greater  interest  was  at  stake;  some  mightier  cause  than  ever  yet  the 
swonJ  had  [)Ieaded,  or  trumpet  had  proclaimed.  Then  came  sudden 
alarms:  hurryings  to  and  fro:  trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives, 

1  knew  not  whether  from  the  good  cause  or  the  bad:  darkness  and 
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lights:  tempest  and  human  faces:  and  at  last,  with  the  sense  that  all 
was  lost,  female  forms,  and  the  features  that  were  worth  all  the 
world  to  me,  and  but  a  moment  allowed, — and  clasped  hands,  and 
heart-breaking  partings,  and  then — everlasting  farewells!  and  with 
a  sigh,  such  as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous  mother 
uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound  was  reverberated — 
everlasting  farewells!  and  again  and  yet  again  reverberated— 
everlasting  farewells! 

And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud — "I  will  sleep  no 
more!' — De  Quincey:  The  Pains  of  Opium. 

VI.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  connotation.  Cite 
words  which,  because  of  their  connotation,  may  be  used 
only  in  certain  connections.  Indicate  specifically  what 
the  following  words  suggest  to  you: 


orchard 

the  North 

jungle 

piracy 

steed 

sword 

sea-shore 

arctic 

prairie 

buccaneers 

nag 

blade 

the  South 

tropical 

forest 

smuggling 

charger 

glaive 

VII.  What  is  triteness?  Why  is  triteness  not 
usually  found  in  literal  style?  Show  by  examples  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  triteness  is  often  a  result 
of  "fine  writing."  Draw  up  a  list  of  trite  words  and 
phrases.  Point  out  the  hackneyed  words  and  phrases 
in  the  following  extracts: 

1.  Mounting  his  gallant  charger,  and  drawing  his  trusty 
blade,  he  rode  forth  into  the  night. 

2.  The  Lady  Moon  smiled  down  serenely  from  the  sky  in  all 
her   pale   beauty. 

3.  We  were  on  the  qui  vine  for  trouble  all  night,  but  nothing 
occurred;  all  was  cjuiet  along  the  Potomac. 

4.  The  noise  of  the  cheering  students  sounded  like  Pande- 
monium let  loose. 

5.  The  room  into  which  they  groped  their  way  was  as  dark  as 
a  pocket  and  as  hot  as  Tophet. 

6.  I  point  with  pride  to  what  our  party  has  accomplished  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind  in  the  last  memor- 
able decade. 
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7.  The  snow  had  covered  all  Nature  with  a  mantle  of  the 
purest  white. 

S.     The  thin   red   line  of   heroes  stood  steadfast  until  the  end. 

9.  The  audience  listened  to  stories  of  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out.  * 

10.  The  anxious  wives  and  sweethearts  at  home  knew  that 
somewhere  out  there  upon  the  vasty  deep  their  loved  ones  were 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  grim  destroyer,  Death. 

11.  He  drew  his  speech  from  wells  of  purest  English  undefiled. 

12.  The  party  was  most  successful;  we  tripped  the  light, 
fantastic  toe  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

13.  Today,  it  was  my  privilege  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  lady 
whose  beauty  will  not  soon  fade  from  my  memory.  Her  face 
wore  a  most  pleasant  expression  and  a  merry  tune  escaped  from 
her  lips.  Her  soft  blue  eyes  were  bent  upon  her  work.  A  tender 
smile  curled  around  her  rosy  lips  as  she  began  to  recount  the  tale 
of  the  days  of  yore.  As  I  sat  under  the  spell  of  her  beauty,  I 
was  sure  her  life  had  been  free  from  care,  for  she  was  straight 
and  tall  and  her  complexion  seemed  as  smooth  as  velvet. 

14.  A  glorious  full  moon  shone  brilliantly,  glittering  on  the 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  lake,  as  I  launched  my  slender  canoe  in 
the  dark  water.  A  single  stroke  of  my  paddle  drove  the  tiny  craft 
over  the  rippling  wavelets.  Like  the  gondolier  of  ancient  Venice, 
I  glided  along,  slipping  from  one  wave-crest  to  another,  my  gon- 
dola rocking  gently  to  and  fro,  as  the  gurgling  water  lapped 
against  it.  Yielding  gradually  to  the  influence  of  Nature,  I  leaned 
back  in  my  cushioned  seat  and  gazed  into  the  starry  heavens. 
I  looked  full  in  the  face  of  a  great  yellow  moon.  Slowly  I  shifted 
my  gaze,  dazzled  by  her  brilliancy,  and  looked  toward  the  dark 
fringe  of  woodland  on  shore.  Then  the  moon  slipped  under  a 
heavy  cloud  and  a  rain-drop  fell  on  my  face.  All  was  dark  and  I 
could  see  no  more. 

\'III.  Give  examples  of  general  words;  of  specific; 
of  abstract;  of  concrete.  What  advantages  arc  gained 
by  the  use  of  specific  and  concrete  terms?  Which  is 
the  more  concrete  of  the  two  following  examples? 
Which  is  the  more  vivid? 

1.  One  day  during  the  spring  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness a   dozen    operations    in   one  of   the    finest    operating    rooms 
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in  the  country.  I  had  never  seen  an  operating  room  before,  so  the 
numerous  surgeons'  implements,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  that 
are  necessary  in  a  modern  operation,  were  of  great  interest  to  me. 
And  they  are  very  many.  Moreover,  many  nurses  and,  it  seemed 
to  me,  many  doctors,  are  necessary  for  every  operation. 

2.  A  great  flood  of  light  came  through  broad  windows  into  a 
white,  high-walled  room  and  shone  upon  white-robed  figures  stand- 
ing over  a  table.  On  the  table  lay  a  man  whom  one  might  think 
dead  if  the  grey  blankets  across  his  chest  had  not  risen  and  fallen 
with  his  heavy  breathing.  A  sickening  odor  of  ether  filled  the  room. 
Knives,  needles  and  all  sorts  of  gruesome  implements  lay  upon  a 
stand  near  by,  and  just  beyond,  on  another  stand,  were  bottles, 
bandages,  and  a  big  roll  of  cotton.  Nurses  in  plain  gingham  dresses, 
white  aprons,  and  jauntily-puckered  cotton  caps  stood  around 
the  room.  But  your  eyes  soon  left  these  details,  and  came  back, 
almost  unwillingly,  to  the  two  doctors  leaning  over  the  reclining 
man. 

I X.  Define  and  illustrate  the  term  "figure  of 
speech."  Why  do  figures  of  speech  lend  force  to  a  style? 
Cite  some  figures  of  speech  from  daily  conversation. 
Find  some  words  originally  figurative  which  have  lost 
their  figurative  sense.  Point  out  the  figures  of  speech 
in  the  following  extract: 

The  hedges  were  of  great  height,  woven  about  the  trunks  of 
hedgerow  elms;  and  the  fields,  as  they  were  often  very  small,  looked 
like  a  series  of  bowers  along  the  stream.  There  was  never  any 
prospect;  sometimes  a  hill-top  with  its  trees  would  look  over  the 
nearest  hedgerow,  just  to  make  a  middle  distance  for  the  sky; 
but  that  was  all.  The  heaven  was  bare  of  clouds.  The  atmosphere, 
after  the  rain,  was  of  enchanting  purity.  The  river  doubled  among 
the  hillocks,  a  shining  strip  of  mirror  glass;  and  the  dip  of  the  pad- 
dles set  the  flowers  shaking  along  the  brink. 

In  the  meadows  wandered  black  and  white  cattle  fantastically 
marked.  One  beast,  with  a  white  head  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
glossy  black,  came  to  the  edge  to  drink,  and  stood  gravely  twitch- 
ing his  ears  at  me  as  I  went  by,  like  some  sort  of  preposterous 
clergyman  in  a  play.  A  moment  after  I  heard  a  loud  plunge,  and, 
turning  my  head,  saw  the  clergyman  struggling  to  shore.  The 
bank  had  given  way  under  his  feet. — Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage. 
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X.  What  are  the  marks  of  a  good  figure  of 
speech?  Of  a  bad  one?  Which  of  the  following  figures 
of  speech  are  good  and  which  are  bad?     Why? 

1.  His  advance  down  the  aisle  was  punctuated  by  applause. 

2.  The  pale  hand  of  death  stalked  into  our  midst  last  week 
and  fastened  its  cruel  eyes  on  little  Mary. 

3.  Artistic  Description  dips  her  pen  in  Beauty's  ink-well  and 
lays  on  the  strokes  with  a  free,  clear  hand. 

4.  Clima.x  is  the  bell  that  strikes  at  the  end  of  your  story. 

5.  The  hand  of  the  United  States,  thrown  into  the  balance, 
might  turn  the  tide. 

6.  We  can  see  Amyas  burning  to  overflowing  with  the  pur- 
pose and  the  unrelenting  aim. 

7.  The  seeds  of  the  Gospel  have  been  watered  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs. 

8.  Till  the  dawn,  hour  after  hour,  as  the  moonlight  paled  on 
the  high  peaks,  and  that  which  had  been  belted  blackness  on  the 
sides  of  the  far  hills  showed  as  tender  green  forest,  the  lama  stared 
fixedly  at  the  wall. 

9.     Carlyle  stirs  up  much  food  for  thought  in  us. 

10.  I  have  gathered  welcomes  from  a  thousand  hearts  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  I  have  pressed  them  into  a  perfumed  bombshell  of 
smiles  and  kisses.  I  light  the  fuse  and  toss  it  from  my  lips;  it 
explodes  above  this  beautiful  audience  and  scatters  in  the  air  a 
million  sweet  forget-me-nots,  and  they  come  floating  down  and 
fall  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  their  homes  and  their  country. 

11.  In  criticising  this  book,  I  shall  attempt  to  expose  one 
fault,  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety;  then,  as  a  rose  covers  up  its 
inner  mass  of  imperfect  petals  by  tier  after  tier  of  mature  ones, 
producing  the  glorious  result,  I  shall  hide  this  fault  by  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  merits  of  the  book. 

12.  When  the  pastor  died,  the  little  church  at  Jonesville  was 
cast  upon  the  waves,  a  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

13.  You  may  pay  a  man  such  wages  that  he  practically 
starves  to  death  and  the  law  will  not  touch  you;  but  if  you  kill 
a  dog,  the  sacred  rights  of  property  come  clamoring  round  you  for 
redress. 

1-4.  My  heart  was  still  as  cold  as  a  potato  toward  my  beast 
of  burden. 
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15.  But  we  are  all  for  tootlinf^  on  the  sentimental  flute  in 
literature;  and  not  a  man  among  us  will  go  to  the  head  of  the  march 
to  sound  the  heavy  drums. 

16.  The  wind  shivered  from  its  own  coldness,  which  was  very 
catching. 

17.  I  travel  for  travel's  sake.  The  great  affair  is  to  move;  to 
feel  the  needs  and  hitches  of  our  life  more  nearly;  to  come  dov/n  off 
this  feather-bed  of  civilization,  and  find  the  globe  granite  under- 
foot and  strewn  with  cutting  flints. 

XI.     Improve  the  diction  of   the   following   theme 
in  any  way  you  can: 

The  other  evening,  as  I  was  out  walking,  the  moon  was  just 
beginning  to  rise.  It  has  always  been  said  that  the  moon  pos- 
sesses many  attractions  for  young  people,  and  it  has  always  drawn 
my  attention.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  background  of  trees. 
The  highest  branches  of  the  different  trees  formed  many  peculiar 
shapes.  I  soon  passed  a  place  where  a  house  was  thrown  into  sil- 
houette by  the  moon  back  of  it.  The  sky  was  clear  and  cloudless, 
and  every  line  of  the  house  stood  out,  as  it  were,  against  the 
heavens,  which  were  lighted  by  the  moon.  Just  beyond  the  house 
there  was  a  field  with  no  vegetation  upon  it  except  some  grass. 
When  this  field  lay  between  the  moon  and  myself,  I  perceived 
many  dim  and  dull  reflections  of  the  moon  upon  the  varied  tufts 
of  dead  grass.  As  the  moon  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  clouds 
began  to  gather  about  it,  and  it  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  many 
of  these  clouds.  Besides  the  sea,  my  imagination  saw  the  sands. 
At  times  the  moon  shone  through  these  broken  clouds  with  a 
radiance  that  was  beautiful. 


PART  FOUR 

STRUCTURAL  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE 
SENTENCE,  THE   PARAGRAPH,  AND 
-'  '    THE  WHOLE  COMPOSITION 

Chapter  XIX 

UNITY    IN    SENTENCES 

108.  Nature  of  the  Principles  of  Composition.  The 
general  purpose  of  our  study  of  rhetoric  and  composi- 
tion is  to  enable  us  to  say  what  we  have  to  say  with 
precision  and  vigor.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose, 
we  have  already  considered  a  variety  of  topics,  which 
may  be  roughly  classified  under  three  heads;  1,  getting 
something  to  say;  2,  learning  to  avoid  errors  in  form, 
such  as  errors  in  punctuation,  grammar,  and  usage;  3, 
getting  a  large  and  varied  vocabulary.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  student  of  composition  must  learn.  To  speak 
or  write  well,  he  must  learn  to  obey,  almost  involun- 
tarily, several  of  the  so-called  "principles  of  composi- 
tion." First,  he  must  know  what  to  include  and 
what  to  leave  out,  both  in  the  composition  as  a 
whole  and  in  the  separate  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
Second,  he  must  have  the  power  of  carrying  his  hearer 
or  reader  on  from  word  to  word,  phrase  to  phrase,  sen- 
tence to  sentence,  and  paragraph  to  paragraph,  without  a 
breaker  a  bewildering  digression.  Third,  he  must  acquire 
the  ability  to  treat  important  matters  at  length,  and  to 
go  cjuickly  over  unimportant  matters.  Finally,  he  must  be 
able,  by  adjusting  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of 
his  compositions,  to  put  i)rominentIy  before  the  reader 
what  is  prominent  in  his  own  mind. 

The  principles  just  outlined  arc  what  are  commonly 
known  as  the  principles  of  composition.     There  arc  other 
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principles  of  composilioii,  but  these  are  the  main  ones. 
The  first  iscalled  "unit\";  unity  means  that  in  any  given 
sentence,  paragraph,  or  whole  composition,  there  should 
be  one  clearly  distinguishable  main  idea;  that  nothing 
not  related  to  that  idea  should  be  included;  and  that 
all  that  is  necessary  to  an  intelligible  statement  of  that 
idea  should  be  given.  The  second  principle  is  called 
"coherence"  (or  "sequence"  or  "continuity");  coherence 
means  that  the  relation  of  word  to  word,  of  sentence 
to  sentence,  and  of  paragraph  to  paragraph,  should  be 
logical  and  apparent.  The  third  principle  is  called  "pro- 
portion;" proportion  means  that  the  relative  length  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  composition  should  correspond 
to  their  relative  importance.  The  fourth  principle  is 
called  "emphasis;"  emphasis  means  that  important  ideas 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  reveal  their  importance  to 
the  reader. 

These  are  all  principles  of  structure;  they  have  to 
do  with  the  way  we  put  ideas  together.  Moreover, 
they  are  general  principles,  applicable  to  other  things 
than  composition  in  words,  and  founded  on  common- 
sense.  Take  unity  for  example;  whatever  a  sensible 
man  is  doing,  he  does  not  fritter  away  his  time  and 
energy  in  trying  to  carry  on  half  a  dozen  things  at  once; 
he  concentrates  his  energy  on  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
tries  to  leave  behind  him  a  succession  of  definite  and  com- 
pleted tasks.  He  cannot  bind  a  book  and  build  a  table 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  So,  too,  in  the  world  of 
ideas.  When  one  is  composing,  he  must  keep  his  mind 
steadily  fixed  on  the  subject  in  hand,  allowing  no  gaps 
to  appear  and  no  irrelevant  matter  to  creep  in.  A  story 
of  a  bear-hunt,  for  example,  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
a  scientific  classification  of  the  bears  of  America; 
and  in  a  scientific  classification  of  the  bears  of  America, 
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the  story  of  a   particular  hunt  could   properly  appear 
only  in  a  very  subordinate  position,  if  at  all. 

All  four  of  the  principles  defined  above  apply  to 
whole  compositioijs  and  paragraphs,  and  three  of  them 
(unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis)  apply  also  to  sentences. 
Theoretically,  proportion  applies  also  to  sentences; 
but  the  ordinary  sentence  is  so  short  that  proportion 
may  be  disregarded.  We  shall  take  up  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  sentence,  paragraph,  and 
whole  composition  in  turn. 

109.  Unity  in  Single  Sentences.  At  first  sight  it 
might  seem  that  the  unity  of  a  sentence  would  depend 
wholly  on  its  length.  Length  must  indeed  be  considered ; 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  sentence  so  long  that  the  reader's 
mind  becomes  wearied  and  unable  to  grasp  it  as  a  unit. 
In  modern  writing,  the  average  length  of  a  single  sen- 
tence is  about  thirty  words.  But  there  are  many 
sentences  that  are  much  shorter,  and  also  many  easily 
intelligible  sentences  of  over  a  hundred  words.  Ruskin, 
indeed,  has  one  sweeping  sentence  something  over 
three  hundred  words  in  length.  Moreover,  experiment 
will  show  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  add  detail  after 
detail  to  a  sentence  and  still  keep  a  grip  on  it;  e.  g., 

1.  The  genlk'man  buttoned  his  coat  and  trotted  up  and  down 
the  room. 

2.  The  merry  old  gentleman,  placing  a  snuff-box  in  one  pocket 
of  his  trousers,  a  note-case  in  the  other,  and  a  watch  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  buttoned  his  coat  tight  round  him  and  trotted  up  and 
down  the  room. 

3.  The  merry  old  gentleman,  placing  a  snuff-box  in  one  pocket 
of  his  trousers,  a  note-case  in  tiie  oilier,  and  a  watch  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  with  a  guard  chain  round  his  neck,  buttoned  his  coat 
tight  rounrl  him,  and  putting  his  spectacle-case  and  handkerchief 
in  his  f)ockets,  trotted  up  and  down  the  room. 

4.  The  merry  old  gentleman,  placing  a  snuff-box  in  one  pocket 
of  his  trousers,  a  note-case  in  the  other,  anrl  a  watcii  in  iiis  waist- 
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coat  pocket,  with  a  guard  chain  round  his  neck,  and  sticking  a  mock 
diamond  pin  in  his  shirt,  buttoned  his  coat  tight  round  him,  and 
putting  his  spectacle-case  and  handkerchief  in  his  pockets,  trotted 
up  and  down  the  room  with  a  stick,  in  imitation  of  the  manner  in 
which  old  gentlemen  walk  about  the  streets  any  hour  in  the  day. — 
Dickens:     Oliver  Twist. 

The  fourth  sentence  is  as  clear  as  the  first,  yet  the 
fourth  contains  eighty-two  words,  while  the  first  con- 
tains only  twelve.  To  test  the  unity  of  a  sentence, 
we  must  consider  both  length  and  substance.  Unity 
is  lost  if  a  sentence  contains  ideas  which  have  no  con- 
nection; if  it  joins  two  statements  which,  though  con- 
secutive, are  not  so  closely  related  as  to  be  parts  of 
one  idea;  or  if  it  goes  rambling  on  from  detail  to  detail 
until  the  central  idea  is  obscured.  To  be  unified  a 
sentence  must  answer  two  tests;  1,  it  must  contain  no 
more  than  the  reader  or  hearer  can  easily  grasp  as  one 
unit  of  thought;  2,  it  must  be  focused  about  one  main 
idea  to  which  every  other  part  of  the  sentence  is  definitely 
and  obviously  related.  This  second  statement  applies 
even  to  such  compound  sentences  as  "You  came;  I  went;" 
and  "The  rivers  dwindled  to  thin  muddy  streams;  the 
brooks  vanished;  even  the  springs  disappeared."  In  the 
first  of  these  sentences,  the  main  idea  is  the  contrast 
between  the  two  actions;  in  the  second,  it  is  the  effect 
of  long-continued  heat.  In  neither  of  these  cases  is 
the  central  thought  expressed  in  words;  the  reader  is 
left  to  infer  it.  And  there  are  many  such  sentences. 
But  ordinarily,  in  a  well-written  sentence,  the  main 
idea  will  be  indicated  as  such  by  position  or  grammatical 
structure,  or  both.  Examples  of  the  violation  of  unity 
in  sentences  follow: 

1.     Charles     Dickens     died  1.     The  two  halves  of  this 

in   1870  and  stands  preeminent  sentence    have    no    relation    to 

in  the  power  of  his  portrayal  of  each  other:   they  are  not  even 

the  life  of  the  poor.  consecutive. 
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2.  "But  my  husband's 
tongue  'ud  have  been  a  fortune 
to  anybody,  and  there  was 
many  a  one  said  it  was  as  good 
as  a  dose  of  phj'sic  tto  hear  him 
talk;  not  but  what  that  got  him 
into  trouble  in  Lancashire,  but 
he  always  said,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  he  could  go  and 
preach  to  the  blacks." — George 
Eliot:   Felix  Holt. 

3.  Chaucer  began  to 
write  at  an  early  age,  and  as  he 
was  a  page  for  some  court  lady 
he  went  to  France  when  she  did, 
and  we  may  presume  that  his 
stay  there  gave  him  an  acquain- 
tance with  French  literature 
which  was  later  of  service  to  him. 

4.  When  the  wheezy  old 
engine  had  laboriously  puffed  its 
way  up  the  grade  and  then, 
with  grating  and  creaking,  had 
been  in  turn  pushed  down  the 
grade  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  through  a  dense  fog,  into 
the  vale  where  the  little  box- 
like station  stood,  we  got 
together,  by  the  two  ill-painted, 
unclean  cars  it  had  pulled  to  the 
crest,  our  dress-suit  cases,  fish- 
ing-rods, and  baskets,  prepar- 
atory to  taking  a  nine-mile 
ride  over  the  worst  road  imag- 
inable, and  in  the  most  rickety 
of  stage-coaches  in  existence,  to 
the  lake  where  we  went  to  fish 
for  a  day  or  two. 


2.  This  sentence  is  typical 
of  the  garrulity  that  rambles  on 
with  no  idea  in  mind. 


3.  The  ideas  in  this  sen- 
tence are  consecutive,  but  there 
are  two  main  ideas,  not  one.  A 
period  should  be  placed  after 
"age."  What  follows  should  be 
recast  as  an  independent 
sentence. 

4.  Here  the  writer  rushes 
on  vv'ithout  any  attempt  to 
break  his  ideas  up  into  properly 
unified  sentences.  The  passage 
may  be  rewritten  as  follows: 
"The  wheezy  old  engine  labor- 
iously puffed  its  way  up  the 
grade  through  a  thick,  damp 
fog,  and  then  was  pushed,  grat- 
ing and  creaking,  down  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  to  the  little  box- 
like station  in  the  valley  below. 
By  the  side  of  the  two  ill- 
painted,  unclean  cars,  we  got 
our  whole  outfit  together  — 
dress-suit  cases,  fishing-rods,  and 
baskets.  Over  the  hills,  nine 
miles  away,  lay  the  lake  where 
we  were  to  fish  for  a  few  days. 
The  rest  of  the  journey  we  must 
make  in  the  most  rickety  of 
stage-coaches  and  o\er  the  worst 
of  roads." 
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5.      I  like  books,  and  1  read  a  5.     Allthat  is  said  in  ihis  sen- 

Jsreat  many,  and  I  give  most  of       tcnce  belongs  there;  but  the  major 
my  leisure  to  reading.  and  the  minor  ideas  are  not  dis- 

tinguished from  each  other.  The 
fault  may  be  remedied  by  casting 
part  of  the sentence  into  the  form 
of  a  subordinate  clause;  e.  g.,  "I 
like  books  so  much  that  I  give 
most  of  my  leisure  time  to  read- 
ing." Many  apparently  disuni- 
fied  sentences  may  be  cured  by 
substituting  for  the  compound 
structure  the  complex  or  the 
comple.x-compound. 

110.  The  Relation  of  the  Sentence  to  the  Para- 
graph. We  shall  not  fully  understand  the  matter  of 
unity  in  sentences  if  we  consider  only  single  sentences. 
For,  except  in  the  form  of  epigrams  and  in  dialogue, 
the  sentence  is  seldom  an  independent  unit  of  style: 
it  gains  its  meaning  by  its  relation  to  the  other  sen- 
tences immediately  about  it,  and  to  the  whole  para- 
graph in  which  it  stands.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may 
say  that  a  unified  sentence  represents  one  step  in  the 
progress  of  a  paragraph.  Of  course  if  a  sentence  which 
represents  such  a  step  is  so  long  as  to  be  unwieldy,  a  skill- 
ful writer  instinctively  breaks  it  up  into  two  or  more 
sentences;  again,  writers  frccpiently  divide  a  long  sen- 
tence into  several  short  ones  for  some  special  purpose 
such  as  rapidity  or  emphasis.  But  in  the  main  the 
rule  holds.  It  follows  that  a  writer  may  lose  unity  in 
his  sentences  either  by  not  dividing  them  often  enough, 
or  by  dividing  them  too  oft(Mi.  An  instance  of  the 
first  of  these  faults  is  found  in  the  fourth  example  in 
Section  109.  An  instance  of  the  second  fault  is 
found  in  the  following  paragraph;  the  extreme  brevity 
of  the  sentences  forces  apart  statements  which  belong 
together : 
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Wall  Street  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  streets  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  short  street.  There  are  only  six  blocks  in  it.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  working  in  the  banks  and  brokerage 
houses.  Only  banks-  and  brokers  are  located  on  Wall  Street. 
The  markets  all  over  the  world  are  controlled  by  it.  A  great  share 
of  the  rnoney  in  the  country  is  handled  by  the  people  on  Wall 
Street.  There,  at  Number  Fifty-five,  is  located  the  largest  bank 
in  the  United  States,  The  City  Bank.  The  sub-treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  found  at  Number  Twenty.  Wall  Street 
has  always  been  one  of  the  streets  in  New  York.  Only  in  late  years 
has  it  become  the  business  street  it  is  today. 

111.  Summary  of  Chapter.  Among  the  chief  rhe- 
torical laws  governing  expression  in  words  are  unity, 
coherence,  emphasis,  and  proportion.  These  com- 
mon-sense principles  teach  us  to  say  one  thing  at  a 
time,  to  say  it  connectedly,  and,  by  skillful  adjustment 
of  space  and  position,  to  display  the  prominent  parts  of 
our  compositions  prominently   before  the  reader. 

In  the  case  of  the  sentence,  unity  requires  1,  that 
each  sentence  contain  no  more  than  a  reader  or  hearer 
can  easily  grasp  as  one  unit  of  thought;  2,  that  each 
sentence  contain  one  main  idea  to  which  all  its  various 
parts  are  definitely  and  obviously  related.  It  is  neces- 
sary further  to  remember  that,  excluding  certain  special 
cases,  each  of  the  sentences  in  a  paragraph  should 
represent  a  clearly  defined  section  of  the  thought  of  the 
paragraph.  Finally,  to  gain  the  power  of  writing  unified 
sentences,  we  must  learn  to  avoid  long,  rambling,  com- 
pound sentences. 

Exercise  XIX. 

I.  Define  the  four  principles  of  composition  enum- 
erated in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter.  Why  are  they 
called  structural  principles?  Show  their  common - 
sense  nature.  Why  is  proportion  not  imi)ortant  in  the 
case  of  the  sentence? 
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II.  What  is  the  average  length  of  sentences  in 
modern  EngUsh  prose?  Find  the  average  sentence- 
length  of  one  of  your  own  themes;  the  average  sentence- 
length  of  the  passage  from  Curtis  on  pages  118-119  and 
the  passage  from  Hawthorne  on  pages  123-125.  What 
inference  do  you  draw  as  to  your  own  sentences?  Why 
is  length  not  the  sole  test  of  unity  in  sentences? 

III.  Define  the  term  "unity"  as  applied  to  sen- 
tences. Explain  the  statement  that  the  sentence  is 
seldom  an  independent  unit  of  style.  Give  what  you 
think  the  main  idea  in  each  of  the  sentences  in  the 
extract  from  Scott  on  pages  64-65,  and  in  the  extract 
from  Hanus  on  pages  56-58. 

IV.  Rewrite  the  example  in  Section  110  in  longer 
sentences.  Rewrite  the  following  extracts  in  longer 
sentences.     Which  form  is  better?     Why? 

1.  Charles  Dickens  was  born  in  England  in  1812.  His  youth 
was  hampered  by  ptn'erty.  In  David  Copbcrfield  he  represents 
himself  as  a  lonely  boy.  He  worked  in  a  blueing  factory.  But  he 
was  fortunate  in  coiring  in  contact  with  good  books.  His  education 
was  very  irregular.  His  first  writings  were  character  sketches. 
They  were  written  for  the .  daily  press.  These  articles  became 
popular  at  once.  Oliver  Twist  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  powerful 
novels.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  attack  upon  the  poor  laws  of 
England.  Dickens  often  made  his  novels  the  medium  for  vigorous 
criticism  of  the  social  evils  of  his  time. 

2.  Last  evening  I  sat  in  front  of  my  fire-place.  I  gazed  into 
the  glowing  embers.  I  became  reminiscent.  I  thought  of  my  old 
school  days.  The  visions  of  old  friends  appeared  before  me.  Each 
picture  suggested  some  pleasant  experience  of  my  school-boy  life. 
I  had  never  realized  how  charming  those  old  memories  could  be  to 
me.  How  I  longed  to  be  with  those  friends  of  the  dear  old  days! 
But  those  experiences  are  all  past.  I  must  be  content  with  the 
sweet  dreams  of  days  gone  by. 

V.  Rewrite  the  following  passage,  breaking  the 
sentence  up  into  proper  units: 
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Dear  Sir: — We  had  a  very  good  time  up  to  Loon  Bay,  Mr.  Dodd 
and  Mr.  Strout  and  I,  and  we  got  all  the  game  that  we  wanted, 
and  it  is  the  best  place  in  our  county  to  go  hunting,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  to  ask  you  a  favor  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  to  send  me 
S5.00  by  Saturday  c*-  Monday,  as  I  am  short  of  money,  and  as  we 
will  go  fishing  together  again,  and  I  am  going  guiding  the  8th  of 
Sept.  and  have  another  party  coming  as  soon  as  I  get  through  with 
this  party  coming  now,  so  I  can  pay  you  in  work  or  money,  and 
hoping  to  hear  from  you  on  the  date  I  mentioned,  I  remain  Yours 
Truly,     John  Gray. 

VI.  Why  is  the  compound  form  of  sentences  often 
destructive  of  unity?  Name  some  devices  for  chang- 
ing compound  sentences  into  complex  or  compound- 
complex  ones.  Rewrite  the  following  compound  sen- 
tences as  complex  or  compound-complex  sentences: 

1.  The  style  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  is  very  interesting, 
and  he  uses  archaic  English  forms  like  the  dialect  of  Chaucer's  time, 
and  he  thereby  gives  the  poem  a  more  old-fashioned  atmosphere. 

2.  The  war  lasts  several  months,  and  in  the  last  part  of  it 
Dick  receives  a  severe  cut  over  the  eye  from  the  sword  of  an  Egyptian 
and  it  gets  better  slowly,  and  it  is  only  after  some  years  that  it 
gets  worse,  and  just  when  he  is  a  famous  painter  he  goes  blind. 

3.  It  was  a  low  house  built  on  the  sand,  and  a  few  boards 
constituted  the  walk  leading  up  to  the  door,  and  my  guide  took 
me  first  into  the  gun-room. 

VII.  Point  out  defects  in  the  unity  of  the  following 
sentences.     Recast  them. 

1.  The  long  table  has  been  set  the  night  before  and  the  cook 
begins  to  place  huge  plates  of  biscuits  and  doughnuts  on  it,  and 
when  "mess-gear"  is  sounded  at  seven-twenty  every  man  gets  his 
gear, — a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon — and  great  industry  is  shown  by  the 
mess  men,  who  lower  the  swinging  tables  and  benches  from  the 
deck  over  head  and  who  also  lay  the  breakfast  on  the  tables. 

2.  The  eligibility  rules  are  the  first  to  be  considered  by  us,  and 
first  of  all  let  me  say  unqualifiedly  that  they  are  unsatisfactory. 

3.  There  is  my  uncle's  summer  home;  so  situated  as  to  afford 
him  the  rest  and  seclusion  which  a  busy  man  reciuires  during  the 
hot  days  of  summer;  for  instead  of  going  to  a  home  in  the  city  after 
business  hours,  in  such  a  case  one  can  take  a  train,  and  in  a  short 
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while  change  from  a  business  man  into  a  farmer,  for  this  summer 
home  is  a  typical  New  England  farm ;  except  that  the  house  is  more 
roomy  than  a  farmhouse  and  has  a  large  veranda. 

4.  Upon  their  arrival  the  boats  are  poled  up  a  narrow  inlet 
made  by  the  digger,  which  scoops  up  the  sand  in  an  endless  belt  of 
cups  and  then  passes  it  through  a  series  of  sieves  which  separate  it, 
until  they  are  opposite  a  pile  of  gravel  which  the  oyster  man  deems 
suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  then  made  fast. 

5.  The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  1694;  the  Bank 
of  France  in  ISOO;  and  the  German  Imperial  Bank  in  1S75;  and 
as  the  people  of  America  believe  that  the  banks  ought  not  to  regulate 
the  currency,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  would  entrust  this 
primarily  governmental  function  into  the  hands  of  such  private 
corporations  as  these. 

6.  It  is  a  very  skillfully  executed  water  color,  there  being  only 
two  persons  in  it,  a  man  and  a  woman. 

7.  The  allusion  in  the  last  three  lines  is  to  the  story  that 
Orpheus  sought  his  wife  in  Hades,  and  played  so  well  that  "iron 
tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  Pluto,"  and  he  granted  Orpheus  per- 
mission to  take  his  wife  with  him  back  to  earth,  on  condition  that 
Orpheus  must  not  look  back  at  her  till  they  reached  the  surface,  but 
he  didn't  observe  the  condition,  and  looked  back  at  his  wife  when  he 
himself  got  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  so  he  lost  his  wife  a  second 
time. 

8.  We  could  faintly  hear  the  music  of  a  country  band,  playing 
on  the  village  square,  and  when  the  sounds  became  indistinct,  we 
decided  to  explore  a  narrow  stream  that  flowed  into  the  little  lake. 

9.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me  in  this  place,  but  I 
am  here  all  the  same,  when  I  left  you  I  went  to  work  in  the  shop, 
but  had  this  place  off'ered  to  me,  so  I  accepted  it;  I  am  only  ten 
miles  from  my  home.  I  am  taking  care  of  a  place  here  for  a  maiden 
lady.  Miss  Vernon.  She  is  almost  eighty.  She  keeps  a  horse  and 
a  cow,  and  some  hens.  She  has  70  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  house 
of  22  rooms.  It  sits  way  up  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  river,  a  very 
pretty  place,  only  one  mile  to  the  center  of  the  town.  I  have  a  good 
place,  and  good  pay,  but  I  had  rather  work  for  you  than  any  one  I 
ever  worked  for,  and  this  is  the  truth;  now  how  does  the  wood 
hold  out?  It  has  been  a  good  warm  season  so  far;  today  was  the 
coldest,  12  above  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  know  how  the  horse 
is,  and  how  the  hens  are  doing:  I  shall  not  forget  our  trip  to  the  fair, 
nor  what  a  good  time  I  had.  I  hope  you  will  get  time  to  write  me 
a  few  lines. 


Chapter  XX 


COHERENCE    IN    SENTENCES 

112.  '  Coherence  Defined.  Coherence  requires  that 
the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  our  sentences  should 
be  logical  and  unmistakable.  If  any  word,  phrase,  or 
clause  fails  to  make  clear  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  then  either  we  do  not  know  at  all  what  the 
writer  means,  or  we  hesitate  between  two  or  more 
possible  meanings;  e.  g., 


1.  It  is  a  sloppy  -winter  day. 
Snow  flakes  are  falling  every 
now  and  then,  and  those  passing 
down  by  Carter  Hall  find  it 
easier  to  slide  than  to  walk. 

2.  Maria  Teresa,  daughter  of 
Charles  VI,  emperor  of  Austria, 
whose  title  to  the  throne  was  dis- 
puted, was  an  able  ruler. 


1.  It  is  a  sloppy  winter  day. 
Snow  flakes  are  falling  every 
now  and  then,  and  people  pass- 
ing down  by  Carter  Hall  find  it 
easier  to  slide  than  to  walk. 

2.  Although  her  title  to  the 
throne  was  disputed,  Maria 
Teresa,  daughter  of  Charles  VI, 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  proved 
herself  an  able  ruler. 


113.  Ambigrdty.  In  the  examples  quoted  in  Section 
112  we  hesitate  between  two  possible  meanings.  When  we 
cannot  tell  which  of  two  or  more  meanings  to  attribute 
to  a  sentence,  the  sentence  is  said  to  be  ambiguous.  The 
word  "ambiguous"  comes  from  the  Latin  ambiguus,  which 
means  "wavering"  or  "uncertain."  Some  of  the  more 
usual  causes  of  ambiguity  arc  treated  below. 

1.  Ambiguous  Arrangement  of  Words. — Frequently 
an  even  ludicrous  ambiguity  results  from  an  arrange- 
ment which  brings  unrelated  words  together.  The 
biographer  who  writes,  "Longfellow  secured  rooms 
in  the  historic  Craigie  House,  overlooking  the  Charles 
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River  in  which  Washington  was  once  quartered,"  raises 
a  smile  at  his  own  expense.  Of  course,  in  this  particular 
sentence,  there  is  no  real  doubt,  but  often  no  amount 
of  consideration  will  make  the  meaning  clear.  Note  the 
complete  ambiguity  in  example  2,  Section  112,  and 
in  the  following  examples: 


1.  Bacon,  the  English  phil- 
osopher and  statesman,  was 
convicted  of  bribe-taking  in 
1621. 

2.  The  old  man,  although  he 
loved  his  son  warmly,  as  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  with  an  only 
son,  spoiled  him. 


1.  In  1621  Bacon,  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher  and  statesman, 
was  convicted  of  bribe-taking. 

2.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
with  an  only  son,  the  old  man 
loved  his  son  warmly;  but  he 
spoiled  him. 

or 

The  old  man  loved  his  son 
warmly,  but  he  spoiled  him, 
as  fathers  often  spoil  only  sons. 

The  position  of  the  adverb  "only,"  the  negative 
particle  "not,"  and  the  correlative  particles  "either  .  .  . 
or,"  "neither  .  .  .  nor"  must  be  specially  noticed. 
These  words  should  immediately  precede  the  words 
which  they  modify;  e.  g., 

1.     I    only    allowed    him    for  1.     I    allowed     him    for    the 


the  whole  library  one  hundred 
dollars. 

2.  But  all   of   this  drudgery 
is  not  without  its  reward. 

3.  Johnson     and     I     neither 
thought  him  rich  nor  poor. 


whole  library  only  one  hundred 
dollars. 

2.  But  not  all  of  this  drud- 
gery is  without  its  reward. 

3.  Johnson    and    I    thought 
him  neither  rich  nor  poor. 


2.  Ambiguous  Pronouns. — In  our  use  of  pronouns, 
we  must  observe  two  rules;  (a)  the  antecedent  of  every 
pronoun  should  be  unmistakable;  (b),  every  pronoun 
should  refer  logically  to  the  antecedent  to  which  it 
refers    grammatically.      In    the    first    of    the    following 
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examples,  "these"  may  refer  grammatically  to  either 
"Pilgrims"  or  "relics";  in  the  second,  "its"  refers  gram- 
matically to  "coal  business,"  logically  to  "Salem," 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  sentence  at  alL 

1.  Plymouth  Hall,  the  most  1.  Plymouth  Hall,  the  most 
noted  b'uilding  in  Plymouth,  noted  building  in  Plymouth,  con- 
contains  all  the  old  relics  of  the  tains  all  the  old  relics  of  the 
Pilgrims.  These  are  open  for  Pilgrims.  It  is  open  for  public 
public  inspection  any  day  but  inspection  any  day  but  Sunday. 
Sunday. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  indus-  2.  One  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries is  the  coal  business,  which,  tries  is  the  coal  business,  which 
on  account  of  its  peculiarly  fine  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  fine 
location,  is  much  larger  than  location  of  Salem,  is  much  larger 
that  of  most  cities.  than  that  of  most  cities. 

Incoherence  also  results  if  the  pronoun  and  its  ante- 
cedent are  widely  separated;  e.  g., 

1.  Ballads  are  a  very  interesting  form  of  literature,  but  though 
they  have  made  careful  researches  in  ballad  history,  and  though 
they  have  discovered  some  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  sub- 
jects, common  refrains,  and  other  characteristics,  students  of 
this  form  of  literature  have  failed  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions on  certain  points. 

2.  Some  people  condemn  the  writers  of  the  sensational  novel, 
which  is  a  pernicious  form  of  literature  notwithstanding  its 
inherent  vigor  and  the  human  interest  it  inspires  by  its  portrayal 
of  ihe  fundamental  emotions,  who  use  real  skill  in  construction 
and  character-drawing  from  mercenar\'  moli\-es. 

Pronouns  may  be  used  very  freely  without  ambiguity, 
if  their  reference  is  clear.  In  the  following  passage 
the  repetition  of  "he"  fastens  the  reader's  attention 
more  firmly  on  William  than  would  be  the  case  if  a 
variety  of  nouns  had  been  used: 

The  situation  of  William  was  very  different.  He  could  not, 
like  those  who  had   ruled   jjcfore  him,   pass  an   Act   in   the  spring 
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and  violate  it  in  the  summer.  He  had,  by  assenting  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  solemnly  renounced  the  dispensing  power;  and  he  was 
restrained,  by  prudence  as  well  as  by  conscience  and  honor,  from 
breaking  the  compact  under  which  he  held  his  crown.  A  law  might 
be  personally  offensive  to  him:  it  might  appear  to  him  to  be  perni- 
cious to  his  people:  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  it,  it  was,  in  his 
eyes,  a  sacred  thing.  He  had,  therefore,  a  motive  which  preceding 
kings  had  not,  for  pausing  before  he  passed  such  a  law.  They  gave 
their  word  readily,  because  they  had  no  scruple  about  breaking  it. 
He  gave  his  word  slowly,  because  he  never  failed  to  keep  it. — Alac- 
aulay:  History  of  England. 

In  unskillful  writing,  however,  the  repetition  of  a 
pronoun  is  frequently  accompanied  by  an  unexpressed 
change  of  antecedent;  e.  g., 

1.  Walters  and  Foster  1.  Walters  and  Foster  agreed 
didn't  agree  with  them:  they  with  us  and  not  with  their 
thought  as  we  did,  and  so  they  old-time  adversaries.  Accord- 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  ingly  the  latter  were  forced  to 
intention.  give  up  their  intention. 

2.  The  thief,  who  was  in  no  2.  The  thief,  in  no  way 
way  daunted  by  the  presence  of  daunted  by  the  presence  of  the 
the  magistrate,  remarked  that  magistrate,  said:  "If  I  had 
if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  been  brought  up  in  luxury,  as 
luxury  as  he  was,  he  also  might  you  were,  I  might  have  been 
have  been  as  worthy  as  he.  as  worthy  as  you." 

3.  General  Johnson's  father  3.  General  Johnson's  father, 
also  a  soldier,  died  in  battle  also  a  soldier,  died  in  battle 
before   his  tenth   year.  before  his  son's  tenth  year. 

Among  the  devices  for  ridding  a  sentence  of  the 
ambiguity  due  to  an  excessive  use  of  pronouns  are:  (a), 
the  substitution  of  equivalent  nouns  (as  in  example  1 
above);  (b),  the  use  of  direct  quotation  in  place  of  the 
indirect  (as  in  example  2  above);  (c),  the  repetition  of  a 
word  or  a  phrase.  When  clearness  demands  it,  trained 
writers  are  never  afraid  to  repeat  a  word.  The  follow^ 
ing  extracts,  for  instance,  all  come  from  one  paragraph 
of  Macaulay's  History  of  England: 
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1.  From  him  sprang,  by  a  singular  kind  of  descent,  a  line  of 
valiant  and  expert  sailors.  His  cabin  boy  was  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough;  and  the  cabin  boy  of  Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel. 

2.  All  their  knowl^ge  was  professional;  and  their  professional 
knowledge  was  practical  rather  than  scientific. 

3.  Bflt'it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  in  the  service  of  any 
of  the  Stuarts  a  single  naval  officer  such  as,  according  to  the  notions 
of  our  times,  a  naval  officer  ought  to  be. 

3.  Ambiguous  Participles  and  Verbal  Nouns  in 
"i7tg." — Participles  are  ambiguous  if  they  refer  gram- 
matically to  one  word,  logically  to  another;  e.  g.,  "One 
day,  being  at  dinner  with  his  father  and  mother  at 
the  house  of  a  neighbor,  the  servant,  while  passing  the 
coffee,  overturned  a  cupful  on  Macaulay's  legs."  Here 
"being"  refers  grammatically  to  "servant,"  logically  to 
"Macaulay."  To  correct  such  errors,  either  supply  the 
antecedent  to  which  the  ambiguous  participle  logically 
refers,  or  turn  the  phrase  in  which  it  occurs  into  a 
dependent  clause. 

Verbal  nouns   in    "ing"    (i.  e.,  gerunds)    are   some- 
times ambiguous  when  the  person  or  thing  understood 
as  performing  the  action  indicated  by  the  verbal  noun 
is  not  the  same  as  the  person  or  thing  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence;  e.  g.,   "After  hurriedly  eating  my 
supper,  a  friend  came  in."     "Eating"  is  wrongly  used 
here   because  the  friend   is  not   the    one  who  eats   the 
supper;  to  correct  the  error,  turn   the  phrase  in  which 
"eating"  occurs,  into  an  object  clause  with  "I"  as  thii 
subject.     To  correct  the  sentence,  "On  inquiring,  I  tolc 
him  who  the  man  was,"  insert  a  possessive  (e.  g.,  "his," 
or  "Smith's")  before  "inquiring." 

114.     Incoherence    from    Misuse    of    Connectives. 
The  misuse  of  connectives  produces  incoherence.     "But" 
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and  "and"  are  the  chief  offenders.  Sometimes  "but" 
is  inserted  where  there  should  be  no  connective,  as 
in  the  sentence,  "In  some  wards  one  cannot  walk  on 
the  sidewalk  for  a  block  without  jumping  open  spaces, 
but  in  walking  at  night  the  danger  is  greatest."  More 
frequently  "but"  is  'employed  in  the  place  of  "and," 
as  in  the  sentence,  "This  indoor  practice  is  merely  to 
'limber-up'  the  men,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits, 
they  flock  outdoors."  Two  "buts"  "used  successively 
are  likely  to  cause  incoherence;  e.  g.,  "The  process  was 
clear  in  general  to  all  of  us,  but  some  details  were  obscure, 
but  these  details  could  not  be  learned  in  the  limited  time 
the  manager  would  allow  us  in  the  factory."  "And" 
at  different  times  usurps  the  place  of  all  the  various 
words  which  indicate  cause  and  effect,  or  contrast. 
For  example,  in  the  sentence,  "I  thought  it  out  and  I 
came  to  no  conclusion,"  "and"  has  usurped  the  place  of 
"but"  or  "yet;"  in  the  sentence,  "There  are  now  on  the 
market  many  kinds  of  paint  to  which  both  shipworms 
and  barnacles  yield  at  once,  and  which  preserve  the 
ship  only  a  short  time,"  "and"  improperly  displaces  one 
of  the  disjunctives  "but"  or  "however."*  The  use  of 
"as"  in  i)lace  of  all  the  other  causal  connectives  is 
also  to  be  avoided. 

Watch  your  connectives  to  see  that  each  one  expresses 
the  exact  logical  relation  you  have  in  mind. 

115.  Lack  of  Parallelism  in  Construction  and 
Phrasing.  When  a  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
phrases  or  clauses  parallel  in  meaning,  noticeable  dis- 
similarity in  the  grammatical  structure  or  the  wording 
of  these  phrases  or  clauses  produces  incoherence.  For 
example,  in  the  sentence,  "There  are  two  rudders  on 
the   rear   end   of   the   monoplane,    one   of  which   steers 


'The   use  of  "however"   would   necessitate  a  slight   rearrangement  of  the  1. 

sentence.  j 
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A  to  the  right  or  left,  and  the  other  makes  the  angle 
of  depression  or  elevation,"  there  is  a  needless  change 
in  the  form  of  construction;  the  writer  gives  the  func- 
tion of  one  of  the»rudders  in  a  subordinate  clause  and 
the  function  of  the  other  in  a  main  clause.  The  last 
clause  should  read  "the  other  of  which  makes  the 
angle  of  depression  or  elevation."  In  the  sentence, 
"Just  as  Germany  has  distinguished  herself  in  music, 
so  the  painters  of  France  have  been  prominent,"  the 
writer  phrases  the  two  parallel  halves  of  his  idea  so 
differently  as  to  confuse  the  reader;  the  sentence  should 
read,  "Just  as  Germany  has  distinguished  herself  in 
music,  France  has  distinguished  herself  in  painting." 
Other  examples   follow: 

1.  The  three  rules  that  one  should  consider  are:  first,  adapt 
the  style  to  the  thought;  second,  adapt  the  style  to  the  reader; 
third,  the  writer  must  make  the  style  represent  himself. 

The  first  two  rules  are  stated  in  the  imperative  mode, 
the  third  rule  in  the  indicative  mode.  There  is  also 
a  vexing  change  in  phraseology.  The  last  clause  of  the 
sentence  should  read,  "third,  adapt  the  style,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  your  own  character." 

2.  We  know  from  the  study  of  the  dead  that  many  suffering 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  recover  from  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  dies  of  some  other  disease. 

The  subject  is  changed'from  "man\  "  to  "the  patient." 
Generally  speaking,  one  is  free  to  change  the  subject 
from  clause  to  clause;  but  when  the  subject  of  the  first 
clause  is  logically  the  subject  of  the  second  clause,  it 
is  often,  as  here,  advisable  to  make  it  also  the  gsam- 
matical  subject  of  that  clause.  A  better  form  for  the 
sentence  is,  "We  know  from  the  study  of  the  dead  that 
many  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  recover  from 
this  disease  and  die  of  other  causes." 
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3.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  pleasant  time  was  enjoyed 
by  him 

The  subject  and  the  voice  of  the  verb  are  both  shifted. 
Rewritten,  the  sentence  reads,  "He  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  had  a  pleasant  time." 

4.  Little  did  I  think  at  that  time  of  its  being  so  small,  and 
that  a  part  of  the  windows  were  broken,  or  that  the  foundation 
was  giving  way. 

"Its  being  so  small"  is  a  substantive  phrase;  two  state- 
ments parallel  to  it  in  thought  are  given  as  clauses.  The 
sentence  should  read,  "Little  did  I  think  at  the  time  of 
its  smallness,  its  broken  windows,  and  its  crumbling 
foundation." 

5.  The  line  consists  of  a  center  rush,  who  has  a  guard  on  each 
side  of  him;  next  to  the  guards  come  the  tackles;  and  then  the 
lines  are  terminated  by  the  players  called  ends. 

There  are  two  changes  in  construction.  "A  center 
rush,  who  has  a  guard  on  each  side  of  him"  is  a  sub- 
stantive phrase,  the  object  of  "of";  the  two  succeeding 
statements,  which  in  meaning  are  parallel  to  this  sub- 
stantive phrase  and  to  each  other,  take  the  form  of 
dissimilar,  independent  statements.  It  is  better  to 
write,  "The  line  consists  of  a  center  rush;  two  guards, 
one  standing  on  each  side  of  the  center  rush ;  two  tackles, 
placed  just  outside  the  guards;  and  two  ends,  who  flank 
the  tackles." 

6.  And  he  went  frequently  to  the  temples  and  made  offerings 
to  vjle  gods,  in  whom  he  did  not  believe,  perhaps,  but  still  he  ga\'e 
them  reverence. 

The  last  clause  brings  about  confusion,  because  it 
puts  a  minor  statement,  properly  parallel  to  "in  whom 


i"Was  enjoyed"  is  an  example  of  the  so-called  "vague  passive,"  in   which 
what  is  logically  an  object  is  made  the  subject. 
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he  did  not  believe,"  into  the  form  of  a  main  state- 
ment. It  should  read,  "but  to  whom  he  still  gave 
reverence." 

116,  Grammatical  Devices  for  Showing  the  Rela- 
tions of  the  Parts  of  a  Sentence.  Incoherence  in  sen- 
tences often  results  from  not  having  at  one's  command  a 
large  number  of  sentence-forms.  Students  will  do  well 
to  study  any  of  the  longer  extracts  in  this  book  to  dis- 
cover the  devices  by  which  mature  writers  bind  the  parts 
of  their  sentences  together.  A  few  of  them  may  be 
mentioned  here. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  device  for  showing 
the  relation  of  thoughts  is  the  use  of  connectives.  To 
write  coherent  sentences,  we  must  learn  to  use  with 
precision  a  long  list  of  connectives,  both  coordinate 
and  subordinate— "and,"  "but,"  "however,"  "yet," 
"also,"  "not  even,"  "still,"  "though,"  "if,"  "never- 
theless," "notwithstanding,"  "either  .  .  .  or,"  "neither 
.  .  .  nor,"  and  so  on.  Read  the  passage  from  Palmer, 
on  pages  291,292,  and  note  how  freely  connectives  are 
used. 

2.  The  use  of  participial  phrases  often  aids  us  in 
giving  our  sentences  coherence;  e.  g., 

Verbosity   is   the    use   of   too  A  sentence  is  verbose  when, 

many    words,    none    of    which,  though     containing     no     word 

however,  can  be  cut  out  with-  which  could  be  spared  without 

out  destroying  the  structure;  yet  destroying      the      structure,     it 

the  same  thought  can  be  more  could    be   stated    more   forcibly 

forcibly    expressed    with    fewer  in  fewer  words. 
words. 

3.  A  third  device,  especially  useful  in  bringing 
together  things  related  in  thought,  is  the  use  of  paren- 
thetical statements;  c.  g.. 
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Every  athletic  enthusiast 
looks  forward  to  the  annual 
rowing  contest  which  is  the  most 
interesting  exhibition  of  its 
kind  to  be  seen  in  this  country, 
between  Harvard  and  Yale, 
with  as  much  interest  as  he 
anticipates  the  annual  football 
game  between  the  same  uni- 
versities. 


Every  athletic  enthusiast 
looks  forward  to  the  annual 
rowing  contest  between  Harvard 
and  Yale — the  most  interesting 
exhibition  of  its  kind  to  be  seen 
in  this  country — with  as  much 
interest  as  he  anticipates  the 
annual  football  game  between 
the  same  universities. 


Note  the  strict  coherence  in  the  following  sentences. 
No  matter  how  long  the  interpolated  clauses  are,  no 
matter  if  there  is  a  parenthesis  within  a  parenthesis, 
the  relation  of  each  part  of  the  sentence  to  every  other 
part  is  perfectly  clear. 

1.  These  men,  practical  politicians  who  knew  how  infinitely 
difficult  a  business  good  government  is,  desired  no  bold  experi- 
fnents. — Bryce:   The  American   Commonwealth. 

2.  The  others,  who  were  not  mortally  wounded  like  the 
Admiral,  interfered  with  some  decision,  locked  the  master-gunner 
in  his  cabin,  after  having  deprived  him  of  his  sword,  for  he  mani- 
fested an  intention  to  kill  himself  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  sink 
the  ship;  and  sent  to  the  Spaniards  to  demand  terms.— Stevenson: 
The  English  Admirals. 

117.  Summary  of  Chapter,  Coherence  in  the  sen- 
tence depends  on  two  things;  1,  a  logical  sequence  of 
ideas,  and  2,  unequivocal  phrasing.  Incoherence 
results  if  our  ideas  are  disorderly,  if  our  pronouns  are 
ambiguous,  if  we  use  vague  participles  or  gerunds,  or 
if  we  make  needless  changes  of  construction.  Coher- 
ence is  secured  if  we  bring  related  things  together,  if  we 
employ  connectives  with  precision  wherever  needed, 
and  if  to  statements  parallel  in  thought  we  give  parallel 
form.  Except  in  the  very  simplest  kinds  of  writing, 
coherence  is  impossible  unless  the  writer  is  able  to  use 
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freely  the  more  involved  sentence-forms — forms  includ- 
ing subordinate  clauses,   participial   constructions,   and 

parenthetical  statements. 

* 
Exercise  XX 

I.  Define  coherence  as  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
sentence. 

II.  Define  ambiguity.  Mention  three  common 
causes  of  ambiguity.  State  the  rule  governing  the 
position  of  "not,"  "only,"  "either  .  .  .  or,"  "neither 
.  .  .  nor."  Give  the  rules  governing  the  relation  of  a 
pronoun  to  its  antecedent.  Specify  ways  in  which  one 
can  rid  a  sentence  of  an  excessive  use  of  pronouns. 
Sum  up  what  was  said  in  this  chapter  about  participles 
and  verbal  nouns  in  "ing." 

III.  Recast  the  following  sentences,  in  each  case 
giving  specific  reasons  for  the  changes: 

1.  There  is  a  large  island  which  is  opposite  Noank  and  lies 
in  the  river,  a  portion  of  which  is  a  favorite  summer  resort. 

2.  Here  lies  John  Smith,  an  officer  who  came  to  Malta  on 
June  17  in  search  of  health,  and  there  died,  his  physician  having 
recommended  a  warmer  climate. 

3.  The  small  attendance  at  the  games  has  been  discouraging 
to  the  team  and  consequently  they  have  not  played  as  well  as  they 
might.  This  has  caused  their  followers  to  lose  faith  in  it  and  to 
think  that  they  were  not  up  to  the  standard. 

4.  Riding  along  toward  Boston  at  a  good  rate  in  our  lim- 
ousine, breakfast  was  served  at  a  hospitable  farm  house. 

5.  Being  the  youngest  in  the  family,  my  mother  tried  to  keep 
me  at  home  as  long  as  possible. 

6.  I  remember  having  read  a  story  similar  to  this  a  long  time 
ago,  but  cannot  give  the  reference,  being  a  magazine  article. 

7.  Situated  in  the  newly  created  Glacier  National  Park  in 
Montana,  I  was  content  to  look  from  our  camp  out  over  Lake 
McDonald,  and  to  be  lazy  for  once  in  my  life. 

8.  They  can  fill  the  ranks  of  their  forces  with  volunteers, 
which  have  been  decimated  during  the  recent  war. 
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9.  Wanted,  man  to  take  care  of  a  horse  with  a  religious  turn 
of  mind. 

10.  Bells  will  be  rung  and  flags  half-masted  in  Boston  on  Feb. 
15  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine  by  an 
order  of  the  Board  of  Alderman  which  today  met  with  the  mayor's 
approval. 

11.  The  punishment  is  mild  or  severe  according  to  the  se- 
riousness of  the  offense,  but  the  referee's  judgment  only  decides 
upon  the  punishment. 

IV.  Find  examples,  either  in  the  illustrative  exam- 
ples in  this  book,  or  elsewhere,  of  a  skillful  use  of  pro- 
nouns. 

V.  Give  a  list  of  the  commoner  connectives,  telling 
in  each  case  just  what  sort  of  connection  the  word  indi- 
cates. 

VI.  Point  out  the  faults  in  the  use  of  connectives 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  prompt  arrival  of  a  large  squad  of  patrolmen  alone  pre- 
vented serious  rioting,  although  a  number  of  the  strikers  were  badly 
beaten  and  cut  when  they  attempted  to  enter  the  subway  to  call 
out  some  of  their  fellow-workmen. 

2.  We  can  fill  the  ranks  of  our  land  forces  with  volunteers;  and 
in  order  to  make  a  sailor  a  valuable  factor  in  time  of  war,  we  have 
to  train  them  for  years,  and  on  the  ocean. 

3.  A  man  in  a  drill  on  board  a  battleship  must  pay  attention 
to  details,  and  details  are  the  important  parts  of  a  drill. 

VII.  Sum  up  what  was  said  in  the  text  of  this 
chapter  about  parallelism  in  construction  and  phrasing. 
Point  out  defects  in  the  following  sentences.  Recast 
them. 

1.  If  the  meeting  had  been  treated  seriously  instead  of  treat- 
ing it  as  a  farce,  I  think  that  some  good  speeches  would  have  been 
heard. 

2.  An  attempt  will  be  made  on  Sunday  to  enforce  the  state 
"blue  laws,"  the  newsdealers  having  been  forbidden  to  sell  papers 
Sunday,  and  the  livery-men  will  be  prevented  from  running  public 
carriages. 
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3.  Today,  we  have  upright  mantles,  inverted  mantles,  the  so- 
called  Junior  mantle,  because  of  their  smaller  size,  and  there  are 
other  styles  as  well. 

4.  The  chief  hindrances  to  keeping  a  pair  of  compasses  in 
good  order  are:  leaving  ink  in  them  after  one  is  through  using  them, 
and  to  allow  the  two  points  to  be  too  close  together. 

5.  There  is  a  close-shaven  youth  in  a  slouched  hat,  worn  in 
a  happy-go-lucky  manner,  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  and  he  is  busily  engaged  in  observing  the 
passers-by. 

VIII.  Enumerate  some  of  the  more  important 
devices  for  showing  the  relationship  of  the  various 
parts  of  sentences.  Show  how  these  devices  are  used 
in  any  of  the  longer  extracts  in  this  book. 

I X.  Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, and  recast  the  sentences: 

1.  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  Mr.  Thompson's  Spanish  class;  this 
I  thought  I  did,  but  much  to  my  surprise,  after  sitting  down  in  the 
back  seat  with  upper-classmen,  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board 
"Class  of  1914  up-stairs." 

2.  Having  left  the  main  road  with  a  long  stretch  of  road  to  go 
through,  raining  harder  than  ever,  thundering  louder,  lightning 
Hashing  in  streaks,  the  engine  bucked  and  refused  to  go. 

3.  Either  a  customer  should  refuse  to  trade  with  a  merchant 
who  has  not  complied  with  humane  laws,  or  else  patronize  those 
who  do. 

4.  This  little  stream,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  populated  by 
millions  of  frogs. 

5.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  a  central  bank  should  not  be 
adopted  by  comparison  with  governmental  banks. 

6.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  I  liked  lessons  which  were 
easy  and  which  required  little  study,  but  since  I  have  been  at  col- 
lego,  1  have  lost  all  my  fondness  for  Latin,  and  the  only  reason  I 
can  give  for  this  is  that  I  study  it  sometimes  and  at  other  times  I 
do  not. 

7.  An  albatross  followed  a  ship  tliat  had  been  driven  into  the 
southern  ice  for  a  number  of  days.  Each  day  the  great  bird  came 
at  the  call  of  sailors  for  food. 
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8.  Everybody  went  away  having  any  pretensions  to  polite- 
ness. 

9.  The  energy  and  interest  manifested  by  your  agency  in  secvire 
ing  me  a  position  was  intensely  gratifying,  and  especially  so  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  had  me  placed  before  vacation  opened,  thereby 
insuring  a  satisfactory  summer,  without  worrying  concerning  the 
future  and  having  the  added  pleasure  of  anticipation. 

10.  The  low  rascality  of  his  nature  is  seen  in  the  scene  at  the 
tavern.  Willing  to  turn  informer  to  either  side,  to  betray  the  other 
for  his  own  pecuniary  gain,  we  soon  began  to  detest  and  despise  him. 

11.  It  would  have  taken  a  man  stronger  than  Cromwell  to 
hold  England  longer  under  the  Puritan  rule.  Repressed,  their 
natural  love  of  amusement  sternly  rebuked,  a  reaction  was  bound  to 
come. 

12.  It  was  the  noon-hour  and  the  bar-room  at  the  head  of 
T-Wharf  was  filled  not  only  with  the  fishermen  returned  from  the 
Banks  with  money  to  spend,  but  around  and  among  these  were 
numbers  of  draymen. 

13.  A  few  brave  firemen  rescued  some,  putting  ladders  up 
through  the  smoke  and  flame  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  who 
were  huddled  together  at  the  windows. 

14.  No  fodder  whatever  is  kept  in  the  sheds,  but  is  sent  in  on 
a  pulley  system  when  needed. 

15.  A  college  education  fits  a  man  for  higher,  better  things 
than  the  man  whose  education  consists  of  what  he  has  been  able 
to  pick  up  for  himself. 

16.  A  boat  was,  by  good  chance,  near  by,  and,  manned  by 
another  young  lad  and  me,  we  rowed  out  and  rescued  the  little 
fellow  from  his  dangerous  situation. 


Chapter  XXI 

VARIETY    AND    EMPHASIS    IN    SENTENCES 

118.  The  Necessity  for  Variety  in  the  Form  of  Sen- 
tences. From  the  quality  of  clearness  in  sentences  we  now 
turn  to  that  of  force — the  quality  that  holds  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  Force,  of  course,  depends  on  many  things 
■ — on  the  strength  of  the  idea,  on  the  individuality  and 
compactness  of  the  phrasing,  on  the  general  vigor  of  the 
writer's  mind.  But  the  mere  form  of  the  sentences  is  of 
more  influence  than  one  at  first  thinks.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  facts  and  the  most  vigorous  of  phraseology  will 
not  give  a  style  force  if  the  sentences  are  dragging  or 
monotonous.  Stevenson,  a  writer  whose  style  is  noted 
for  excellence  of  form,  remarks  in  this  connection: 

.  the  one  rule  is  to  be  infinitely  various;  to  interest,  to  dis- 
appoint, to  surprise,  and  yet  still  to  gratify;  to  be  ever  changing, 
as  it  were,  the  stitch,  and  yet  still  to  give  the  effect  of  an  ingenious 
neatness.  —  Stevenson:  On  Some  Technical  Elements  of  Style  in 
Literature. 

How  true  this  is  the  student  can  easily  see  from  con- 
trasting the  two  extracts  given  below.  The  details  in 
the  first  extract  are  well-chosen;  yet  the  monotonous 
sentence-structure  makes  it  very  dull  reading;  the  charm 
of  the  second  passage  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  skillful 
variations  in  the  length  and  cadence  of  the  sentences. 

1.  I  went  into  the  parlor.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  room  fur- 
nished accordingly.  In  the  center  was  a  table  of  some  black  wood, 
with  slender  legs  and  glass  casters.  On  the  polished  top  of  this 
was  an  old  lamp,  whose  stand  was  of  bronze.  In  one  corner  was  a 
rosewood  grand  piano,  whose  keys  were  yellow  with  age.  Ne.xt 
it  stood  a  dark-colored  music  stand,  prettily  ornamented  with  inlaid 
work.  The  chairs  were  of  the  old-fashioned,  straight-back  variety. 
On  the  wall  hung  the   family  portraits  in  heavy  gilt  frames,  then 

.^49 
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two  or  three  landscapes  in  oil.  A  tall,  oval  mirror  was  also  standing 
like  a  sentinel  over  the  room.  The  windows  were  low,  with  inside 
shutters,  and  curtained  with  fine  lace.— U  student's  theme.) 

2.  It  was  a  low-studded  room,  with  a  beam  across  the  ceiling, 
panelled  with  dark  wood,  and  having  a  large  chimney-piece,  set 
round  with  pictured  tiles,  but  now  closed  by  an  iron  fire-board, 
through  which  ran  the  funnel  of  a  modern  stove.  There  was  a 
carpet  on  the  floor,  originally  of  rich  texture,  but  so  worn  and  faded 
in  thes&  latter  years  that  its  once  brilliant  figure  had  quite  vanished 
into  one  indistinguishable  hue.  In  the  way  of  furniture,  there  were 
two  tables:  one,  constructed  with  perplexing  intricacy  and  exhibiting 
as  many  feet  as  a  centipede;  the  other,  most  delicately  wrought, 
with  four  long  and  slender  legs,  so  apparently  frail  that  it  was  almost 
incredible  what  a  length  of  time  the  ancient  tea-table  had  stood  upon 
them.  Half  a  dozen  chairs  stood  about  the  room,  straight  and  stiff, 
and  so  ingeniously  contrived  for  the  discomfort  of  the  human  person 
that  they  were  irksome  even  to  sight,  and  conveyed  the  ugliest  possible 
idea  of  the  state  of  society  to  which  they  could  have  been  adapted. 
One  exception  there  was,  however,  in  a  very  antique  elbow-chair, 
with  a  high  back,  carved  elaborately  in  oak,  and  a  roomy  depth 
within  its  arms,  that  made  up,  by  its  spacious  comprehensiveness, 
for  the  lack  of  any  of  those  artistic  curves  which  abound  in  a  modern 
chair. — Hawthorne:      The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

119.  Illustrative  Sentence-Forms.  The  ways  in 
which  we  may  vary  our  sentences  are  manifold:  we 
may  go  from  a  simple  to  a  complex  sentence;  we  may 
arrange  one  sentence  in  the  normal  order  of  subject 
and  predicate,  and  in  the  next  give  the  predicate  first, 
or  shift  some  part  of  subject  or  predicate  out  of  its 
normal  position;  we  may  use  here  a  sentence  bare  of 
all  modifying  elements,  and  there  a  sentence  in  which 
parenthetical  or  participial  phrases  or  subordinate  clauses 
play  a  large  part;  we  may  alternate  long  and  short, 
loose  and  periodic  sentences.  To  show  the  variety  pos- 
sible even  in  very  simple  sentences,  a  number  of  the 
common  forms  of  the  English  sentence  are  illustrated 
below.  A  study  of  any  of  the  longer  extracts  in  this  book 
will  reveal   to  the  student  many  other  sentence-forms. 
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1.  As  we  expected  our  landlord  the  next  day,  my  wife  went 
to  make  the  venison  pasty. 

This  contains  an  introductory  causal  clause,  followed 
by  a  simple  declarative  clause.  The  same  thought  may 
be  expressed  in  a  sentence  in  which  the  causal  clause 
follows  the  principal  statement;  e.  g.,  "My  wife  went  to 
make  the  venison  pasty,  for  we  expected  our  landlord 
the  next  day."  Among  the  other  causal  conjunctions 
which  may  be  used  in  such  sentences  are  "since," 
"because,"  "for  the  reason  that,"  and  "inasmuch  as." 
Similar  sentences  may  also  be  constructed  by  the  use 
of  the  participles;  e.  g.,  "Having  found  out  the  easiest 
way,  we  arrived  at  our  destination  before  dark." 

2.  If  I  go  with  him,  if  I  do  make  the  sacrifice  he  urges,  I  will 
make  it  absolutely. 

Here  a  conditional  clause  precedes  the  main  state- 
ment. The  second  conditional  clause  is  an  explanation 
of  the  first,  and  is  in  apposition  with  it.  The  sentence 
may  be  expanded  by  adding  phrases  or  clauses  to  either 
part;  e.  g.,  "If  I  do  go  with  him,  as  you  have  urged, — " 
etc. 

3.  This,  and  other  measures  of  precaution,  I  took. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  elements  of  this  sen- 
tence are  transposed,  the  object  coming  first. 

4.  By  such  exertions  as  we  have  described,  Johnson  supported 
himself  till  the  year  1762. 

Here,  a  part  only  of  the  predicate  is  transferred  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

5.  He  was  chiefly  marked  as  a  gentleman — if  such,  indeed,  he 
made  any  claim  to  be — by  the  rather  remarkable  whiteness  and 
nicety  of  his  linen. 

Here  the  predicate  is  interrupted  by  a  clause  which 
is  wholly  parenthetical.     Parentheses  make  it  possible 
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to  insert  explanatory  matter  which  would  otherwise 
clog  the  structure  of  the  sentence;  or  to  insert  references 
to  other  sentences,  which  could  not  easily  be  made  a 
part  of  the  sentence  proper;  or,  finally,  to  introduce 
side  issues,    minor  points,   or  digressions. 

6.  Men,  like  nails,  lose  their  usefulness  when  they  lose  their 
direction  and  begin  to  bend;  such  nails  are  then  thrown  into  the 
dust-heap   or  into  the   furnace. 

This  is  a  compound  sentence  consisting  of  two  short 
clauses  the  close  relation  of  which  in  thought  is  empha- 
sized by  making  them  parallel  in  form. 

7.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

This  is  similar  to  6,  except  that  the  two  parts  are 
contrasted  or  opposed  in  thought,  instead  of  being 
parallel.  In  such  sentences,  the  conjunction  is  often 
omitted. 

8.  The  street  is  Pyncheon  street;  the  house  is  the  old  Pyncheon 
house;  and  an  elm  tree,  of  wide  circumference,  rooted  before  the 
door,  is  familiar  to  every  town-born  child  by  the  title  of  the  Pyncheon 
elm. 

This  is  an  extension  of  form  6.  Note  how  easily  one 
member  of  the  compound  sentence  may  be  expanded, 
as  in  the  last  clause  of  this  example. 

9.  He  ransacked  his  father's  shelves,  dipped  into  a  multitude 
of  books,  read  what  was  interesting,  and  passed  over  what  was 
dull. 

Here,  one  pronoun  serves  as  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  predicates.  This  form  is  a  useful  one  for  the  rapid 
narration  of  a  number  of  coordinate  events.  The 
tenses  and  the  phrasing  should  be  kept  parallel. 

10.  Imagine  a  cottage  of  two  stories  with  a  bench  before  the 
door,  the  stable  and  kitchen  in  a  suite  so  that  the  donkey  and  I 
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could  hear  each  other  dining;  furniture  of  the  plainest,  earthen 
floors,  a  single  bed-chamber  for  travellers,  and  that  without  any 
convenience  but  beds. 

This  is  an  imp^ative  sentence,  where  all  the  expan- 
sion occurs  in  the  predicate. 

11.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation  under  God  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  irom  the  earth. 

In  this  sentence,  one  simple  statement  is  amplified 
by  a  number  of  explanatory  clauses,  coordinate  in 
thought  and  form  and  separated  by  semi-colons. 

12.  Her  aims  were  simple  and  obvious, — to  preserve  her 
throne,  to  keep  England  out  of  war,  to  restore  civil  and  religious 
order. 

This  form  is  similar  to  nimiber  11;  but  phrases, 
instead  of  clauses,  are  arranged  in  parallel  form. 

13.  Thus  not  to  follow  your  leader  whithersoever  he  may  think 
proper  to  lead;  to  back  out  of  an  expedition  because  the  end  of  it 
frowns  dubious,  and  t!ie  present  fruit  of  it  is  discomfort;  to  quit 
a  comrade  on  the  road  and  return  home  without  him:— these  arc 
tricks  which  no  boy  of  spirit  \\(juld  be  guilty  of. 

This  sentence  is  like  12,  except  that  the  proposition 
is  stated  at  the  close. 

14.  The  great  barns  at  the  wayside  had  their  df)ors  thrown 
back,  displaying  the  dark,  cool  space  within. 

In  this  form,  a  participle  is  used  to  subordinate  a 
statement  of  minor  importance.  The  sentence  can  be 
\aried  by  placing  the  participial  phrase  before  or  after 
the  main  statement. 
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120.  Variation  in  Sentence  Length.  A  series  of 
very  brief  sentences  unrelieved  by  a  longer  one  is  likely 
to  seem  jerky  and  crude,  or  even  sensational;  a  series  of 
very  long  sentences  unrelieved  by  a  short  one,  is  likely 
to  be  heavy,  and  perhaps  obscure.  Until  students  of 
composition  accjuire  the  power  of  shifting  unconsciously 
from  one  t\-pe  of  sentence  to  another,  they  will  do  well 
to  read  their  themes  aloud  whenever  possible;  the  ear 
will  reveal  many  an  unintentional  and  clumsy  similarity 
in  the  length  of  sentences  which  the  eye  fails  fo  notice. 

Any  given  bit  of  writing,  however,  may  properly 
have  one  prevailing  t\pe  of  sentence.  Short  sentences 
are  most  useful  when  the  nature  of  our  thought  demands 
simplicity  and  easy  rapidity;  long  sentences  when  it 
demands  dignity  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  relative 
importance  of  our  statements.  In  the  following  four 
extracts,  all  but  one  from  the  same  author,  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  length  of  sentences — an  increase 
corresponding  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject matter: 

The  King  oi  France  has  summoned  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  an 
early  consultation  in  his  bedchamber.  In  response  to  the  flat- 
tering call,  the  Duke  dons  the  splendid  costume  of  the  courtier 
and  hastens  to  the  palace.  The  doors  fly  open  before  him,  and 
bowing  pages  lead  the  way  to  the  royal  chamber.  They  lift  the 
heavy  curtains  at  the  door  and  the  astonished  Duke  sees  a  double 
row  of  noblemen  standing  before  him.  He  pauses  for  a  moment. 
The  next,  the  first  of  the  line  has  snatched  him  into  the  room, 
meanwhile  stabbing  hini  in  the  back.  Struggling  against  their 
swords,  he  reaches  the  bed;  he  clutches  the  embroidered  tapestry 
hanging  from  the  canopy.  But  the  struggle  is  over.  Only  for 
an  instant  could  the  drapery  shield  him,  and  lie  falls,  wrapped 
in  its  folds.  The  murderers  stare  at  their  victim  and  wipe  their 
bloody  blades,  while  from  his  hiding  place  steps  the  king. —  (.4 
sludcnCs  theme.) 
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In  this  extract  the  writer  uses  short  sentences  to 
give  the  effect  of  high  tension.  The  short  sentence  is 
frequently  employed  when  a  writer  wishes  to  survey 
briefly  a  number  ftf  facts  or  events;  to  reproduce  on  the 
page  the  hurry  of  reahty;  or  to  increase  the  excitement 
as   he   approaches   the   cUmax. 

2.  We  made  a  curious  figure,  had  anyone  been  there  to  see  us; 
all  in  soiled  sailor  clothes,  and  all  but  me  armed  to  the  teeth.  Sil- 
ver had  two  guns  slung  about  him^one  before  and  one  behind — 
besides  the  great  cutlass  at  his  waist,  and  a  pistol  in  each  pocket 
of  his  square-tailed  coat.  To  complete  his  strange  appearance. 
Captain  Flint  sat  perched  upon  his  shoulder  and  gabbling  odds 
and  ends  of  purposeless  sea-talk.  I  had  a  line  about  my  waist, 
and  followed  obediently  after  the  sea-cook,  who  held  the  loose  end 
of  the  rope,  now  in  his  free  hand,  now  between  his  powerful  teeth. 
For  all  the  world,  I  was  led  like  a  dancing  bear. — Stevenson:  Treasure 
Island. 

The  style  of  this  passage  is  the  ordinary  style  of 
imaginative  narration  in  passages  where  the  action  is 
not  hurried.  The  sentences  are  not  noticeably  long 
or  short. 

3.  There  is  one  story  of  the  wars  of  Rome  which  I  have  always 
very  much  envied  for  England.  Germanicus  was  going  down  at 
the  head  of  the  legions  into  a  dangerous  river — on  the  opposite 
bank  the  woods  were  full  of  Germans — when  there  flew  out  seven 
great  eagles,  which  seemed  to  marshal  the  Romans  on  their  way; 
they  did  not  pause  or  waver,  but  disappeared  into  the  forest  where 
the  enemy  lay  concealed.  "Forward!"  cried  Germanicus,  with  a 
fine  rhetorical  inspiration,  "Forward!  and  follow  the  Roman  birds." 
It  would  be  a  very  heavy  spirit  that  did  not  give  a  leap  at  such  a 
signal,  and  a  very  timorous  one  that  continued  to  have  any  doubt 
of  success. — Stevenson:      The  English  Admirals. 

Here  the  author's  interest  is  not  so  much  in  the  anec- 
dote as  in  the  point  he  wishes  to  make  the  anecdote 
prove.  The  sentences  are  both  longer  and  more  involved 
than  those  in  the  preceding  extracts. 
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4.  To  write  with  authority  about  another  man,  we  must  have 
fellow-feeling  and  some  common  ground  of  experience  with  our 
subject.  We  may  praise  or  blame  according  as  we  find  him  related 
to  us  by  the  best  or  worst  in  ourselves;  but  it  is  only  in  virtue  of 
some  relationship  that  we  can  be  his  judges,  even  to  condemn.  Feel- 
ings which  we  share  and  understand  enter  for  us  into  the  tissue  of 
the  man's  character;  those  to  which  we  are  strangers  in  our  own 
experience  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  blots,  exceptions,  incon- 
sistencies, and  excursions  of  the  diabolic;  we  conceive  them  with 
repugnance,  explain  them  with  difificulty,  and  raise  our  hands  to 
heaven  in  wonder  when  we  find  them  in  conjunction  with  talents 
that  we  respect  or  virtues  that  we  admire. — Stevenson:  Some 
Aspects  of  Robert  B tints. 

In  this  paragraph  the  author  is  not  merely  recount- 
ing events  or  stating  bare  facts,  but  is  developing  an 
idea.  Compared  to  the  sentences  in  the  other  extracts, 
those  here  seem  long  and  intricate.  But  they  are  not 
unduly  so:  we  can  not  often  explain  a  point  of  theory, 
either  of  engineering  or  of  literary  criticism,  in  the  brief, 
simple  sentences  we  use  in  telling  of  a  hunt  after  buried 
treasure. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  though  every  one  of  the 
four  extracts  has  a  prevailing  type  of  sentence,  every  one 
has  at  least  one  sentence  not  of  the  prevailing  type. 
As  Stevenson  said,  "the  one  rule  is  to  be  infinitely 
various." 

121.  Loose  and  Periodic  Sentences.  A  judicious 
mingling  of  loose  and  periodic  sentences  will  help  to 
give  a  style  variety.  A  periodic  sentence  is  one  which 
is  not  a  grammatically  complete  statement  until  the 
last  word  is  reached.  A  sentence  which  might  be  gram- 
matically completed  at  one  or  more  points  before  the 
end,  is  called  "loose."  In  the  following  description  of 
the  Puritans,  the  first  sentence  is  periodic,  the  second 
loose : 
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Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance,  who  directed  their 
measures  through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years,  who  formed,  out 
of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army  that  Europe 
had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  down  King,  Church,  and  Aristocracy, 
who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and  rebellion,  made 
the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their  absurdities  were  mere  exter- 
nal badges,  like  the  signs  of  freemasonry,  or  the  dresses  of  friars. 
— Macaulay:  Essay  on  Milton. 

In  English,  the  normal  sentence  is  loose;  Johnson, 
one  of  the  most  periodic  of  English  writers,  has  hardly 
more  than  four  strictly  periodic  sentences  to  the  page. 
If  we  allow  ourselves  to  apply  the  term"{)eriodic"  to  those 
sentences  which  suspend  the  sense  to  within  a  word  or 
two  of  the  end,  as  in  "Deeper  than  ever  plummet 
sounded,  I  lay  inactive,"  the  proportion  will  be  much 
higher.  But  even  then,  it  would  be  small ;  long  continued 
use  of  the  suspension  characteristic  of  the  periodic  style 
would  be  unbearable;  e.  g., 

In  the  beautiful  village  of  Weimar,  in  the  springtime  of  1832, 
just  as  the  dial  was  touching  noon,  there  sat  in  his  easy  chair,  with 
mind  flitting  hither  and  thither,  the  great  poet  Goethe.  Surrounded 
by  friends  near  and  dear,  who  had  failed  to  bar  the  door  against 
the  death  angel,  beneath  the  wings  of  the  shadowy  messenger  that 
hovered  obtrusively  near,  he  was  slowly  breathing  forth  his  life. 
While  he  still  felt  the  warm  clasp  of  the  hand  in  his,  while  friendly 
voices  sounded  yet  near,  while  the  loved  faces  were  just  beginning 
to  fade  from  his  sight,  mistaking  the  approach  of  death  for  eventide, 
he,  lifting  his  almost  palsied  hand  and  beckoning  toward  the  open 
window,  cried,  "More  light." 

Despite  what  has  just  been  said,  students  of  com- 
position should  consciously  endeavor,  in  all  writing  not  of 
the  simplest  and  most  informal  sort,  to  use  a  considerable 
number  of  periodic  sentences.  The  endeavor  must 
be  conscious,  for  command  of  the  periodic  structure 
will   not  come  without  trying  for  it.     The  first  reason 
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that  one  should  strive  for  the  abihty  to  write  periodic 
sentences  is  that  a  due  proportion  of  such  sentences 
lends  variety  to  style.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  In 
unpracticed  hands  the  loose  sentence  is  often  a  pitfall ;  it 
allows  a  writer  to  straggle  on,  adding  detail  after  detail, 
until  the  reader  is  overwhelmed  and  the  central  idea  quite 
lost.  In  the  periodic  sentence,  the  suspension  of  the  sense 
to  the  end  forces  the  writer  to  see  his  thought  as  a  whole; 
the  form  itself  prevents  him  from  stating  an  idea  and  then 
modifying  it  in  haphazard  fashion  a  dozen  times,  or  from 
letting  his  sentences  run  down-hill.  The  periodic  sen- 
tence  has  the  force  of  compactness.  Finally,  though 
the  periodic  sentence,  if  used  inappropriately,  is  pom- 
pous; appropriately  used  it  lends  dignity  and  emphasis. 
Note  the  gain  that  comes  from  making  the  following 
sentences  wholly  or  in  part  periodic: 


1.  London  is  the  work  we 
collective  children  of  God  do, 
our  grand  centre  of  life,  our 
city  which  we  have  builded  for 
us  to  dwell  in. 

2.  Two  or  three  thousand 
logs  are  fastened  together  so 
that  a  raft  is  made  and  oars  or 
sweeps  to  guide  it  are  hung  on 
each  end,  and  then  the  raft  is 
ready  to  go  down  the  river, 
manned  by  ten  or  twelve  men. 


1.  And  the  work  which  we 
collective  children  of  God  do, 
our  grand  centre  of  life,  our 
city  which  we  have  builded  for 
us    to    dwell    in,    is    London! 

2.  When  a  raft  has  been 
made  by  fastening  two  or  three 
thousand  logs  together,  and  the 
oars  and  sweeps  to  guide  it  are 
hung  on  each  end,  it  is  ready  for 
the  ten  or  twelve  men  who  are 
to  guide  it  down  the  river. 


Loose  sentences  may  be  turned  into  periodic  ones  by 
1,  taking  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause  out  of  its  natural 
order;  2,  introducing  correlatives;  3,  substituting  a  sub- 
ordinate clause  for  a  coordinate  one;  4,  using  a  parti- 
cipial construction  in  the  place  of  a  clause;  in  the  two 
last  named  cases,  transposition  of  part  of  the  sentence 
may  also  be  necessary.     Whenever  elements  are   trans- 
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posed,  due  regard  must  be  pa 
of  some  of  the  various  ways 
periodic  in  form  or  in  effect 


id  to  coherence.  Examples 
of  making  loose  sentences 
follow : 


1.  A  passing  visitor  has  no 
right  to 'dogmatise  about  the 
prodigious  luxury,  extravagance, 
and  money-making  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

2.  We  may  breathe  and 
exercise  the  soul  by  assuming 
the  penalties  of  abstinence,  of 
debt,  of  solitude,  of  unpopular- 
ity; moreover,  it  behooves  the 
wise  man  to  look  with  a  bold 
eye  into  those  rarer  dangers 
which    sometimes    invade    men. 

3.  The  automobile  has  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the 
horse,  but  there  are  people  who 
because  of  their  love  of  horses 
will  keep  up  their  stables. 

4.  The  French  Revolution 
began  with  a  general  revision  of 
political  and  social  customs;  it 
also  brought  about  an  inevitable 
change  in  literature. 


1.  About  the  prodigious  lux- 
ury, extravagance,  and  money- 
making  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  a  pass- 
ing visitor  has  no  right  to  dog- 
matise. 

2.  And  not  only  may  we 
breathe  and  exercise  the  soul 
by  assuming  the  penalties  of 
abstinence,  of  debt,  of  solitude, 
of  unpopularity,  but  it  behooves 
the  wise  man  to  look  with  a  bold 
eye  into  those  rarer  dangers 
which  sometimes    invade    men. 

3.  Although  the  automobile 
has  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
the  horse,  there  are  people  who 
because  of  their  love  for  horses 
will  keep  up  their  stables. 

4.  The  French  Revolution, 
beginning  with  a  general  revi- 
sion of  political  and  social  cus- 
toms, brought  about  also  an  in- 
evitable change  in  literature. 


122.  Emphasis  in  Sentences.  Sentences  which 
fail  to  put  the  more  important  points  in  more  promi- 
nent positions  are  called  unemphatic.  Such  sentences 
may  be  not  only  weak,  but  even  ludicrous;  we 
smile  when  we  hear  that  a  certain  church  was  "built 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  to  hold  the  high-school  grad- 
uation exercises  in."  In  any  unit  of  composition,  be  it 
sentence,  paragraph,  or  whole  composition,  the  most 
important  places  are  the  beginning  and  the  end;  hence, 
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SO  far  as  syntax  and  coherence  allow,  we  should  make  our 
sentences  begin  and  end  with  important  words.  Of  the 
two  places,  the  end  is,  in  the  paragraph  and  the  whole 
composition,  by  far  the  more  important.  In  the  sen- 
tence, the  smallest  independent  unit  of  discourse,  the 
difference  in  importance  between  these  two  places  is 
less,  but  the  end  is  still  the  more  important.  Indeed,  we 
may  change  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  by  a  mere 
transposition;  Prescott's  famous  command,  "Trust  in 
God  and  keep  your  powder  dry,"  does  not  have  the 
religious  tone  it  would  have  if  it  read,  "Keep  your 
powder  dry,  and  trust  in  God."  In  most  cases  unem- 
phatic  sentences  are  made  unemphatic  by  a  feeble  end- 
ing. "Nothing,"  says  Stevenson,  "more  often  disap- 
points the  ear  than  a  sentence  solemnly  and  sonorously 
prepared,  and  weakly  finished." 

Below  are  several  unemphatic  sentences.  It  will  be 
noted  that  lack  of  emphasis  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  wordiness. 


1.  The  two  days'  rain  had 
laid  the  dust,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  walk  out  into  the  country 
when  conditions  were  like  these. 

2.  At  every  wave  the  spray 
flew  around  us  in  a  small  cloud, 
and  the  bump,  bump,  bump  of 
the  boat  as  she  jumped  from 
wave  to  wave,  and  the  irregular 
rocking  and  lurching,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  has 
taken  such  a  sail. 

3.  The  impressions  of  my 
short  visit  to  Constantinople, 
pleasant  and  at  the  same  time 


1.  The  two  days'  rain  had 
laid  the  dust  and  made  a  country 
walk  a  thing  of  joy. 

2.  At  every  wave  the  spray 
flew  around  us  in  a  cloud.  You 
must  have  taken  such  a  sail  to 
appreciate  the  irregular  rock- 
ing and  lurching,  and  the 
bump,  bump,  bump  of  the  boat 
as  she  jumped  from  wave  to 
wave. 

3.  Aly  short  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  same  time 
pleasant      and      sorrowful,    re- 
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sorrowful,     have     remained     in       mains  in  my  memory  still,  and 
my  heart   till  today,  and     they       from     time    to    time    brings    a 
cause  a  smile  or  a  tear  to  ap-       smile  or  a  tear  to  my  face, 
pear  on   my  face  from  time  to 
time. 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  first,  that,  though 
the  very  small  number  of  inflectional  endings  in  English 
hampers  us  in  transposing  the  elements  of  a  sentence, 
we  have  still  a  considerable  freedom  in  arrangement; 
and  second,  that  by  shifting  the  whole  or  a  part  of  either 
subject  or  predicate  out  of  its  normal  place  the  trans- 
posed words  are  made  emphatic.  Examples  follow;  note 
the  large  proportion  of  periodic  sentences  among  them: 

1.  Force  of  character  then,  he  was  entirely  without. 

2.  His  precise  plan  I  cannot  state. 

3.  For  the  things  of  the  spirit  your  man  of  affairs  cares  little. 

4.  Such  are  the  last  days  of  August,  1792:  days  gloomy, 
disastrous,  and  of  ill-omen. 

5.  Violent  indignation  with  the  past,  abstract  systems  of 
renovation  applied  wholesale,  a  new  doctrine  drawn  up  in  black 
and  white  for  elaborating  down  to  the  very  smallest  details  a 
rational  society  for  the  future — these  arc  the  ways  of  Jacobinism. 

123.  Summary  of  Chapter.  The  force  of  what  we 
write  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  our  skill  in  sentence- 
structure.  In  a  good  style,  we  find  a  constant  change  in 
the  length  and  the  form  of  the  sentences:  the  trained 
writer  instinctively  mingles  long  and  short,  loose  and 
periodic,  simple  and  complex  sentences.  Periodic  sen- 
tences he  will,  however,  use  cautiously,  lest  his  style 
seem  artificial.  Finally,  a  trained  writer  strives  to 
make  his  sentences  emphatic  in  arrangement — to  make 
them  begin  and  end  "with  words  that  deserve  distinc- 
tion." 
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Exercise  XXI 

I.  What  objections  are  there  to  writing  a  long 
series  of  sentences  similar  in  length  and  cadence?  What 
is  the  effect  of  a  series  of  short  sentences?  What  is  the 
effect  of  a  series  of  long  sentences?  Where  do  we 
expect  to  find  short  and  comparatively  simple  sentences? 

II.  Point  out  the  different  sentence-forms  used 
in  the  extract  from   Lincoln  on  pages  304,  305. 

III.  Complete  the  following  sentences  in  the  ways 
indicated: 

1 .  Quite  different  from  any  poem  that  I  have  ever  read .... 
(Subject  and  predicate). 

2.  (Conditional  clause) we  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  other  shore. 

3.  (Causal  clause) they  could  not  hear  the 

music    distinctly. 

4.  Although  I  had  never  seen  even  a  balloon  ascension 

(Predicate   with   explanatory   clause). 

5.  The  smoke  was  so  dense (Result  clause). 

6.  The  risk  being  great  and  the  money  involved  no  small 
sum, (Result  clause). 

7.  Nothing  could  be  more  ch'll  and  cheerless 

(Complementary  "than"  clause). 

8.  (Conditional   clause) serious   accidents 

would  be  comparatively  few. 

9.  The  winters  are  not   so  long  nowadays 

(A  balancing  "as"  clause). 

10.  With  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  concentrated  effort 
(Subject  and  predicate). 

11.  (Participial    clause    of    explanation) the 

robber  turned  and  ran  down  the  street. 

12.  The  kind  of  recreation  (Relative  clause  characterizing 
the  quality) is  necessary  for  everyone. 

13.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  reading  of  good  books 

(Concluding  main  clause). 

14.  We  may  consider  debating  societies  beneficial — beneficial 

in    such    points    as (Parallel    statements    of    the    merits  of 

debating  societies);   but (Antithetical  clause). 
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IV.     Point  out  the  defect  in  the  following  passage: 

The  day  was  cold  and  dry.  I  had  wrapped  myself  up  in  a 
cloak  and  a  blanket.  I  wore  two  hoods  and  a  veil  upon  my  head. 
My  hands  were  dresse^  in  two  pairs  of  mittens.  After  seating 
myself  in  the  buggy,  I  was  roughly  tucked  in  with  two  more  blankets. 
I  was  so  burdened  with  wraps  that  I  could  hardly  move. 

Y.  Define  the  periodic  sentence.  What  are  the 
merits  of  the  periodic  structure?  In  the  following  ex- 
tract, point  out,  1,  the  loose  sentences;  2,  the  sentences 
entirely   periodic;    3,    the   sentences   periodic   in  effect: 

Of  course,  for  the  American  citizen  and  the  thoughtful 
visitor,  the  real  problem  is  whether  this  vast  prosperity,  this  bound- 
less future  of  theirs,  rests  on  an  equal  expansion  in  the  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  sphere.  They  would  be  bold  critics  who 
should  maintain  it,  and  few  thinking  men  in  the  United  States  do 
so  without  qualifications  and  misgivings.  As  to  the  universal 
diffusion  of  education,  the  energy  which  is  thrown  into  it,  and  the 
wealth  lavished  on  it  from  sources  public  and  private,  no  doubt 
can  exist.  Universities,  richly  endowed,  exist  by  scores,  colleges 
by  many  hundreds,  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  Art  schools,  train- 
ing colleges,  technical  schools,  laboratories,  polytechnics,  and 
libraries  are  met  with  in  every  thriving  town.  The  impression 
left  on  my  minfl  is  that  the  whole  educational  machinery  must  be 
at  least  tenfold  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  open  to  women 
must  be  at  least  twentyfold  greater  than  with  us,  and  it  is  rapidly 
advancing  to  meet  that  of  men,  both  in  numbers  and  in  quality. 
Xor  can  I  resist  the  impression  that  the  education  in  all  the  grades 
is  less  perfunctory,  amateurish,  and  casual  than  is  too  often  our  own 
experience  at  home.  The  libraries,  laljoratories,  museums,  and 
gymnasia  of  the  best  universities  and  colleges  are  models  of  equip- 
ment and  organization.  The  "pious  founder"  has  long  died  out  in 
Europe.  He  is  aliv'e  in  America,  and  seems  to  possess  some  magic 
source  of  inexhaustible  munificence.^Frederic  Harrison:  Impres- 
sions of  America. 

VI.     Which   of  the  following  periodic  sentences  do 

you  think  good?     Why  are  the  others  objectionable? 

1.  Immediately  on  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Spain,  because  the 
veterans  believed  that  in  him  Hamilcar,  restored  to  youth,  had 
returned  to  them,  they  admired  him. 
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2.  Every  summer,  as  soon  as  school  closed,  to  a  small  lake  in 
the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  the  whole  family  went. 

3.  An  old  fisherman  said  that,  passing  through  several  lakes  ! 
and  into  the  Fox   River  and   from  there  into  the  Illinois,  which  I 
flows  into  the  Mississippi,  he,  in  a  rowboat,  without  landing,  had 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  And  then  the  solemn  voice  of  the  clergyman  reading  the  j 
prayers,  the  wail  of  the  Gregorian  chants  after  the  penitential 
psalms,  the  canticles  sung  to  the  burial  chants  in  sad  minor  keys,  ! 
the  tender  exhortation  of  the  minister,  the  sweet  melody  of  the  call  i 
to  mourn  the  dead  Christ,  while  all  the  time  the  shadows  darkened  i 
across  the  church  and  the  cross  on  the  eastern  window  receded  j 
into  the  distant,  fading  sky,  formed  one  impressive  whole.  i 

5.  In  examining  the  process  by  which  opinion  is  formed,  we  i 
cannot  fail  to  note  how  small  a  part  of  the  view  which  the  average  i 
man  entertains  when  he  goes  to  vote  is  really  of  his  own  making. 

6.  Yet,  when  we  consider  how  important  it  is  that  legislative  j 
and  judicial  functions  should  be  kept  distinct,  how  important  it  i 
is  that  common  fame,  however  strong  and  general,  should  not  be  | 
received  as  a  legal  proof  of  guilt,  how  important  it  is  to  maintain  j 
the  rule  that  no  man  shall  be  condemned  to  death  without  an  oppor-  j 
tunity  of  defending  himself,  and  how  easily  and  speedily  breaches  j 
in  great  principles,  when  once  made,  are  widened,  we  shall  probably  I 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Parliament  was  j 
open  to  some  objection.  ': 

\ 

VII.     Mention  some  of  the  devices  for  making  loose  ■] 

sentences  periodic.     Make  the  following  loose  sentences  j 

periodic:  is  the  periodic  form  an  improvement  in  every  ^ 

case?  ' 

1.  It  is  combined  with  great  garrulity  in  all  the  three  cases  ■. 
we  have  mentioned.  j' 

2.  He  relied  for  his  defence  on  the  truth,  and  on  his  own  j 
recognized  honesty.  i 

3.  I  gave  no  credence  to  his  first  point,  and  none  to  his  second,  j 

4.  Burns  again,  is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  his  con-  ! 
ceptions,  and  by  their  impetuous  force,  in  equal  measure.  '^ 

5.  He  quickly  departed,  as  he  was  a  careful  man.  ; 

6.  The   huge   anticjue   panels   to   which    the   speaker   pointed  I 
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threw  slowly  back,  upon  the  instant,  their  ponderous  and  ebony 
jaws,  as  if  in  the  superhuman  energy  of  his  utterance  there  had  been 
found  the  potency  of  a  spell. 

7.  Even  the  birds  avoid  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  crow, 
whose  cawing,  mingledj  with  the  hoarse,  grating,  deep-throated 
bellow  of  the  great  green  marsh  frog,  is  the  only  sound  which 
breaks  a  silence  that  seems  more  befitting  the  judgment  hall  of 
Pluto  than  any  spot  above  ground. 

8.  To  a  lover  of  nature,  there  is  an  intense  fascination  in  The 
Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood,  yet  of  an  utterly  different  sort  from 
that  of  Kipling's  Jungle  Book,  which  this  novel  resembles  in  some 
points,  though  not  in  the  most  essential  ones. 

VIII.  Define  the  term  "emphasis"  as  applied  to  sen- 
tences. Show  by  an  example  that  shifting  a  part  of  a 
sentence  out  of  its  normal  position  gives  the  transposed 
part  emphasis.  Improve  the  emphasis  of  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  The  smoke  kept  coming  out  through  imperceptible  crev- 
ices; it  forced  itself  through  bulkheads  and  covers;  it  oozed  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  in  slender  threads,  in  an  invisible  film,  in  an 
incomprehensible   manner. 

2.  The  preacher  uttered  an  earnest  protest  against  what  he 
termed  the  injustice  of  taxing  his  fellow  churchmen  for  the  support 
of  the  regular  schools,  when  they  maintain  their  own  schools  in 
order  to  give  their  children  the  kind  of  education  which  they  believe 
is  necessary  to  make  them  the  best  and  noblest  citizens,  at  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  the  convention  of  the  Educational  Association  in 
Parker   Hall  last   night. 

3.  The  article  is  lax  in  phrasing  and  in  method,  though  fluent. 

4.  It  is  seldom  that  we  come  across  any  pictures  of  Shylock, 
and  that  most  of  us  have  different  ideas  about  his  appearance  is 
on  account  of  this  scarcity. 

5.  We  shall  begin  with  the  bales  in  describing  the  process. 

6.  When  the  two  men  ha()pened  to  visit  the  house,  each  being 
there  at  the  same  time,  troutile  followed,  according  to  the  version 
that  came  to  the  police. 

7.  After  the  armies  of  the  Grecians  and  the  Trojans  had 
engaged  in  combat  for  some  time,  fortune  favored  both  sides,  to 
some  extent. 
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8.  It  is  always  known  when  an  eruption  is  going  to  take  place, 
by  the  different  phenomena  that  occur. 

9.  At  the  right  sat  a  boy,  who  even  while  seated  gave  the 
idea  of  extraordinary  tallness — or  perhaps  extraordinary  length 
would  express  it  more  correctly. 

10.  As  for  the  hens,  they  have  been  forced  to  yield  up  their 
feathers  one  by  one  to  adorn  Indian  suits,  arrows,  and  other  similar 
things. 

IX.  Read  the  following  sentences  aloud  and  note 
how  the  repetition  of  words  at  the  end  of  consecutive 
clauses  and  sentences  afifects  the  emphasis.  Rewrite 
the  sentences: 

1.  Shakespeare  was  greatly  indebted  to  others  for  his  plots. 
He  altered  situations  and  added  characters,  but  he  could  not  claim 
originality  for  his  plots. 

2.  Man}-  maintain  that  Thackeray  was  a  cynical  man.  But 
they  cannot  maintain  that  a  man  as  tender-hearted  as  Thackeray 
was  a  cynical  man. 

3.  If  children  are  not  required  to  read,  during  their  high 
school  course,  books  worth  the  time  spent  on  them,  they  will  have 
little  opportunity  to  develop  a  taste  for  real  literature.  The  time 
spent  on  inferior  books  will  develop  poor  taste  and  perhaps  a  dis- 
taste for  real  literature. 

X.  Comment  specifically  on  the  sentence-structure 
of  the  extract  from  De  Quincey  on  pages  320,  321. 


Chapter  XXII 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH 

124.     The    Principles    Governing    the    Paragraph. 

Paragraphing  has  already  been  treated  in  Sections  27-31. 
Those  sections  the  student  should  review  before  begin- 
ning this  chapter.  In  the  earher  treatment  of  para- 
graphing, the  paragraph  was  defined  as  a  group  of 
sentences  set  off  by  indentation  and  developing  con- 
nectedly a  single  important  division  or  sub-division  of 
the  thought  of  the  whole  composition.  In  the  present 
chapter  we  shall  examine  separate  paragraphs,  our  pur- 
pose being  to  discover  the  structural  laws  that  govern 
them.  The  questions  we  ask  ourselves  about  paragraphs 
are  such  as  these:  does  the  paragraph  ramble,  or  does  it 
stick  to  the  subject;  is  the  connection  of  ideas  made 
plain;  is  the  main  point  given  due  prominence?  If 
not,  the  paragraph  is  faulty;  it  has  transgressed  one  or 
more  of  the  four  principles  which  govern  all  intelligent 
statement  of  ideas, — the  principles  of  unity,  coherence, 
proportion,  and  emphasis.  These  four  laws  have  al- 
ready been  defined  in  Section  108,  to  which  the  student 
is  referred. 

How  important  observance  of  these  principles  is 
will  be  clear  from  the  contrast  between  the  two  follow- 
ing extracts.  The  first  is  disorderly,  and  without  any 
clearly  defined  purpose.  It  violates  all  four  principles 
(^f  composition.  The  second  gives  a  definite,  orderly 
treatment  of  a  definite  topic;  it  is  not  written  accord- 
ing to  mere  whim,  but  according  to  plan.  Like  all  well- 
written  paragraphs,  it  observes  the  four  principles  men- 
tioned above. 
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1 .  On  a  warm  day  last  sprin.i;  I  was  visiting  New  York  and  was 
lortLinate  enough  to  see  a  fire.  I  knew  the  excellence  of  the  New 
York  fire  department.  Hearing  tlie  alarm,  I  rushed  down-stairs 
and  arrived  on  Broadway  in  time  to  see  the  fire  engine  go  by.  Com- 
ing along  at  terrific  speed,  only  by  a  miracle  did  it  pass  through  the 
crowds,  the  teams,  and  the  cars,  without  hitting  anything.  I  was 
surprised  to  notice  tliat  they  were  using  horses  as  a  means  of  loco- 
motion, on  their  fire  apparatus,  for  I  had  seen  motor  engines  and 
hose-carts  in  other  cities;  but  although  New  York  is  extremely 
advanced  in  some  ways,  it  is  excelled  in  others  by  some  smaller 
cities.  And  then,  too,  probably  some  of  the  other  engines  in  New 
York  are  run  by  motors.  At  any  rate,  the  reason  why  there  are 
seldom  any  collisions  is  that  the  fire  engines  are  given  the  right  of 
way.  Another  thing  I  noticed  was  the  success  with  which  the 
police  handled  the  seething  crowds  of  people,  for,  of  course,  a  fire 
attracts  multitudes  in  a  large  city  like  New  York.  At  last  I 
returned  home  with  a  vivid  impression  of  the  blazing  tenement 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  charm  and  power  of  a  great  city. 
• —  A  student's  theme. 

2.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that,  in  order  of  time,  decoration 
precedes  dress.  Among  people  who  submit  to  great  physical  suffer- 
ing that  they  may  have  themselves  handsomely  tattooed,  extremes 
of  temperature  arc  borne  with  but  little  attempt  at  mitigation. 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  an  Orinoco  Indian,  though  quite  regardless 
of  bodily  comfort,  will  yet  labor  for  a  fortnight  to  purchase  pigment 
wherewith  to  make  himself  admired; Voy- 
agers uniformly  find  that  colored  beads  and  trinkets  are  much 
more  prized  by  wild  tribes  than  arc  calicoes  or  broadcloths.  And 
the  anecdotes  we  ha\e  oi  the  ways  in  which,  when  shirts  and  coats 
are  given,  they  turn  them  to  some  ludicrous  display,  show  how 
completely  the  idea  of  ornament  predominates  over  that  of  use. 
?Nay,  there  are  still  more  extreme  illustrations:  witness  the  fact 
narrated  by  Captain  Speke  of  his  African  attendants,  who  strutted 
about  in  their  goat-skin  mantles  when  the  weather  was  fine,  but 
when  it  was  wet,  took  them  off,  folded  them  up,  anrl  went  about 
naked,  shivering  in  ihc  rain!  Indeed!,  the  facts  of  aboriginal  lite 
seem  to  indicate  that  dress  is  developed  out  (jf  decorations.  And 
when  we  remember  that  even  among  ourselves  most  think  more 
about  the  fineness  of  the  fabric  than  its  warmth,  and  more  about 
the  cut  ill, in  the  convenience — when  we  see  tliat  the  function  is 
still  in  great  measure  subordinated  ttj  the  appearance — we  ha\'e 
further  reason  for  inferring  such  an  origin. — Spencer:  What  Knowl- 
edge Is  a/  Most  Worth. 
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125.  Unity  in  the  Paragraph.  To  be  unified,  a  para- 
graph mu&t  answer  two  requirements:  1,  every  state- 
ment in  it  must  apply  to  one  easily  discoverable  main 
topic ;  2,  every  statement  essential  to  an  intelligible 
presentation  of  that  topic,  or  if  it  be  a  paragraph  in 
a  longer' composition,  that  particular  part  of  the  topic, 
must  be  included.  To  make  our  statements  follow  one 
another  consecutively  is  not  enough.  Subjects  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  value  of  Arctic  exploration  and  the  newer 
processes  of  preserving  food  can  be  forged  into  an  un- 
broken chain  of  statements,  but  the  result  would  not  be  a 
unified  paragraph.  Its  lack  of  one  central  topic  would 
be  clear  if  we  tried  to  summarize  it  in  one  sentence. 
The  subject  of  most  good  paragraphs,  particularly 
those  of  an  expository  or  argumentative  nature,  can, 
however,  be  presented  in  a  single  summarizing  sen- 
tence. For  example,  the  topic  of  the  paragraph  from 
Spencer's  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth,  in  Sec- 
tion 124  is  completely  covered  by  the  first  sentence  of 
the  paragraph  itself.  When  in  doubt  about  the  unity 
of  a  paragraph,  test  it  by  trying  to  sum  it  up  in  a 
single  sentence. 

Violations  of  paragraph-unity  range  from  a  coiri- 
plete  absence  of  any  central  purpose,  as  in  the  first 
extract  in  the  preceding  section,  to  cases  in  which  the 
trouble  is  merely  one  of  division,  cases  in  w^hich  a  writer 
has  joined  what  should  be  two  or  more  paragraphs  into 
one  paragraph,  or  split  what  should  be  one  paragraph 
into  two  or  more.     We  shall  study  a  few  typical  cases. 

1.  Once  when  I  was  visiting  in  the  country,  my  cousin  Mabel 
showed  me  how  she  fried  tomatoes.  She  selected  four  large  ripe 
ones  and  cut  them  into  thick  slices.  These  slices  she  rolled  in  flour 
and  laid  in  a  large  frying  pan  where  good-sized  lumps  of  butter  and 
lard  had  previously  been  melted.  The  tomatoes  we  set  over  a  hot 
lire  and  left  them  until  well  browned.     She  then  sprinkled  salt, 
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pepper,  and  sugar  over  them  and  added  a  small  pitcher  of  milk. 
The  liquid  was  then  boiled  and  stirred  until  it  became  a  thick  rich 
gravy.  I  thought  they  were  much  better  than  fried  apples.  These 
you  cut  into  thin  slices,  place  in  melted  butter,  add  sugar,  and 
stir  over  a  hot  fire  until  thoroughly  browned. 

The  last  two  sentences  in  1  have  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  and  should  be  omitted. 

2.  "Volcanoes  cast  forth  stones;  and  revolutions  men." 
Under  some  such  circumstances  as  these,  Gilliat  came  to  Guernsey. 
In  his  early  years  circumstances  kept  him  apart  from  the  simple 
people  of  the  islands  a  great  part  of  the  time.  Gradually,  the  love 
of  solitude  grew  upon  him ;  it  became  one  of  the  primary  motives  in 
his  nature.  His  craving  for  complete  loneliness  was  intense.  Gilliat 
lived  mostly  "by  his  own  hands;"  he  had  become  an  expert  mechanic, 
a  skillful  farmer,  a  successful  fisherman,  and  a  daring  sailor.  When- 
ever, though  seldom,  he  was  obliged  to  visit  the  town  or  St.  Samp- 
son's Port,  he  chose  the  unfrequented  roads,  or  avoided  them  alto- 
gether, and  crossed  the  fields.  He  seemed  to  loathe  the  presence  of  a 
human  being. 

In  2,  the  writer's  subject  is  Gilliat's  love  of  solitude 
due  to  his  enforced  loneliness.  In  the  middle  of  the 
paragraph,  he  strays  into  a  digression  in  which  he 
enumerates  the  ways  in  which  Gilliat  got  his  livelihood. 
True,  the  development  of  these  various  activities  was 
due  to  Gilliat's  isolation;  but  the  topic  of  the  paragraph 
is  not  the  results  of  Gilliat's  exile,  but  his  dislike  of 
human  society.  Hence,  the  sixth  sentence  should  be 
omitted. 

3.  One  of  the  most  popular  games  played  in  the  United  States 
today,  is  football.  Every  player  enjoys  it,  even  though  many  are 
injured.  The  new  rules  have  changed  the  style  of  play  somewhat, 
but  they  have  not  lessened  the  injuries  to  any  great  extent. 

In  3,  the  sentences  follow  one  another  in  a  roughly 
consecutive  order.  But  the  extract  is  not  really  a  para- 
graph at  all.     The  topic  is  announced  in  the  first  sen- 
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tence,  but  it  is  never  developed,  the  second  clause  in  the 
second  sentence  sending  the  writer  off  on  a  false  scent. 
To  make  the  paragraph  unified  the  last  sentence  must 
be  cut  out  and  a  real  development  of  the  first  sentence 
added.  Remember  that  unity  in  a  paragraph  implies 
adequate  treatment  of  the  topic  as  a  whole. 

4.  Our  forests  should  be  looked  after  by  fire  patrols,  the  number 
of  which  should  be  great  enough  for  doing  away  with  all  possibility 
of  great  conflagrations.  The  owners  of  forest  lands  should  have 
their  lands  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  and  give  assistance  in 
every  way  possible.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least, 
for  a  state  to  demand  that  its  private  forest  owners  remove  all  debris 
which  might  lessen  in  any  way  the  safety  of  its  woodlands.  Some 
forests  are  very  damp,  and  whatever  limbs  might  be  left  on  the 
ground  would  soon  become  water-logged  and  so  help  the  growth  of 
the  trees  by  acting  as  fertilizer. 

In  4,  the  topic  with  which  the  writer  begins  is  the 
necessity  for  fire  patrols  in  our  forests.  The  second 
part  of  the  paragraph  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  aid  owners  should  give  the  fire  patrol;  this  point 
may  as  here,  be  treated  in  a  paragraph  dealing  with 
the  fire  patrol,  in  a  longer  composition  on  the  subject 
of  fire  patrols,  it  might  be  developed  into  a  paragraph 
by  itself.  The  third  point,  the  point  touched  on  in  the 
last  sentence,  has  no  bearing  on  the  main  topic;  it  should 
be  treated  as  a  separate  section  of  the  article.  Par- 
agraphs, like  sentences,  must  stick  to  one  subject. 

5.  The  first  scientific  irrigation  in  North  America  was  done 
by  the  Mormons  forty  years  ago.  The  next  cooperative  system 
was  at  Greely,  Colorado,  and  the  success  of  these  experiments  led  to 
many  similar  ventures.  The  certainty  of  results  incited  great 
interest  and  activity,  and  a  new  age  began.  The  fruit,  the  wonder- 
ful crops,  have  captured  the  imagination  of  the  American  people. 
The  government  has  caught  the  infection,  and  millions  are  being 
[jrovidcd   to   build   reservoirs  and   to  conserve   our   water  supply. 
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While  many  of  these  ventures  seem  great,  they  are  not  so  when 
compared  with  tlie  work  of  the  ancients.  The  Imperial  canal  of 
China  was  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long.  From  the  Tigris  were 
dug  canals  four  hundred  miles  long  and  four  hundred  feet  wide.  Over 
three  million  gallons  of  water  was  brought  into  Rome  every  day 
during  the  years  of  its  greatness.  The  irrigated  lands  of  ancient 
Peru,  it  is  said,  grew  annually  crops  sufficient  to  feed  the  people  for 
seven  years. 

What  is  the  writer's  topic  in  5 ;  irrigation  in  America 
today,  or  irrigation  in  the  past?  Probably  the  former. 
But  he  leaves  us  in  more  or  less  doubt,  and  certainly  has 
not  said  enough  to  round  out  his  idea.  Paragraphs 
which  omit  essential  material,  or  which  leave  the  reader 
uncertain  as  to  what  the  main  idea  is,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  unified. 

6.  It  was  dreary  and  dim  and  musty  in  the  small  chamber. 
Piles  of  great  folios  shut  out  most  of  the  little  light  coming  from  the 
narrow  windows.  A  smell  of  worm-eaten  parchments  hung  about 
the  room.  At  a  book-littered  desk  a  wizened  old  man  was  bending  in 
deepest  absorption  over  a  yellow  page.  He  was  searching  for  some- 
thing. A  near-sighted  scowl  multiplied  the  wrinkles  of  his  ancient 
face  as  he  bent  so  close,  so  very  close,  above  the  faded  manuscript 
that  the  white  hairs  of  his  beard  twisted  and  twined  around  the  dim 
lettering.  With  a  patient  sigh  he  reached  for  another  great  volume, 
mustier  and  yellower  than  the  first,  and  continued  his  absorbed 
search.  The  books  were  white  and  fresh  once;  the  man  was  once 
young.  What  had  he  been  seeking  all  these  many  years?  He  had 
been  seeking  the  elixir  of  life.  He  was  seeking  it  still.  Outside  in 
the  golden  glory  of  the  sunshine,  in  the  cool  freshness  of  the  blowing 
wind,  ran  a  little  boy.  He  clapped  his  hands  at  the  butterflies;  he 
wliistled  at  the  chirping  birds;  he  chased  the  blue  shadows  of  the 
clouds  across  the  grass,  and  dimpled  the  brooks  with  pebbles.  He 
was  not  seeking  the  elixir  of  life.     He  had  found  it. 

In  6,  the  contrast  between  the  picture  within  the 
room  and  the  picture  without,  is  so  sharp  that  unity 
requires  that  the  paragraph  be  split  in  two  at  "outside,  in 
the  golden  glory."      The  problem  is  one  of  division  only. 

The  student  should  not  suppose  from  what  has  just 
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been  said  that  contrast  is  impossible  in  a  paragraph. 
The  opposition  of  London  and  Chicago  in  the  following 
paragraph  is  sharp,  yet  the  structure  of  the  paragraph 
is  excellent.  » 

The  .founders  of  London  and  Paris  had  doubtless  their  dreams 
of  the  future;  but  alas!  they  have  lono;  since  been  forgotten.  But 
Chicago  has  not  had  time  to  forget.  Everything  is  still  vivid. 
Men  walk  the  streets  of  the  great  city  who  remember  it  when  it  was 
no  bigger  than  the  Londinium  of  the  time  of  the  Caesars.  They  have 
with  their  own  eyes  watched  every  step  of  the  civic  development 
and  they  have  been  a  part  of  all  that  they  have  seen.  The  Londoner 
has  seen  only  a  passing  phase  of  his  London ;  the  greater  part  of  its 
history  is  received  on  hearsay  evidence.  The  Chicagoan  sees  his 
Chicago  steadily  and  sees  it  whole.  No  wonder  there  is  a  self- 
consciousness  about  the  new  metrojiolis  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  old.  Its  greatness  has  been  thrust  upon  it  suddenly,  and  there 
is  a  full  realization  of  its  value. — Samuel  McChord  Crothers:  The 
Pardoner's  Wallet. 

7.  In  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  a  white  sailboat,  rocking  gently, 
as  if  to  tell  us  that  we  should  loose  her  from  her  anchor  and  go  for  a 
sail. 

As  we  are  still  looking  at  the  quiet  scene,  we  hear  shouts,  and 
tumbling  down  the  bank  comes  a  troop  of  children.  They  plunge 
into  the  boats  and  row  out  to  where  the  yacht  is  anchored. 

Some  get  in  and  pretend  to  be  sailing,  while  others,  more  ven- 
turesome, hang  over  the  edges  of  their  boats,  pretending  to  fish. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  row  back  to  them,  climb  into  our 
sailboat,  and,  forgetting  our  delight  in  the  ciuiet,  motionless  scenery, 
enjoy  ourselves  with  the  living,  romping  children. 

In  7,  as  in  6,  the  fault  is  merely  one  of  division.  The 
first  three  paragraphs  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  topic 
and  should  be  combined.  The  fourth  paragraph  may 
be  combined  with  them  or  left  by  itself,  as  the  writer 
wishes. 

This  last  point  is  important.  A  writer  often  finds 
that  a  passage  may  be  logically  paragraphed  in  two 
or  more  ways.  He  is  then  at  liberty  to  choose  the  longer 
or  theshorter  paragraph,  according  to  hisowndesires  and 
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the  use  he  wishes  to  make  of  the  paragraph.  But  in 
such  cases,  as  in  all  others,  a  writer  should  avoid  both 
extrenaes — that  of  splitting  a  unit  of  thought  up  into  a 
succession  of  mere  fragments  of  one  or  two  sentences 
each,  and  that  of  dragging  a  reader  through  a  para- 
graph so  long  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  focus  his  | 
attention  on  the  main  point.  The  paragraph  which  is  i 
a  mere  scrap  and  the  paragraph  so  long  as  to  be  : 
unwieldy  are  both   to  be  avoided. 

j 

126.     Coherence  in  the  Paragraph.  The  connection        ' 
between    the     sentences    in     our     paragraphs     should 
be  obvious,    i.   e.,    our   paragraphs   should  be  coherent. 
Coherence  depends   upon   two   things:  1,  orderliness   in         j 
the  arrangement  of  the  sentences  which  make  up  the         ; 
paragraphs;  2,  the  indication  of  the  relation  of  sentence 
to   sentence    by    the   use,   whenever  necessary,   of  con- 
nectives,   "echo- words,"  inversion  of  the  parts  of  sen- 
tences, and  all  the  other  devices  for  showing  the  sequence        i 
of  thought.  ' 

1.     Incoherence  from  faulty   arrangement. — Incoher-        ' 
ence  from  faulty  arrangement  is  in  almost  every  case  a 
violation  of  the  principle  that  things  related  in  thought        ; 
should  be  kept  together  and  things  unrelated  in  thought 
apart.       This    principle     is    very    often    transgresssed         ! 
in  the  original  draft  of  a  paragraph.     Hence,  students 
should  cultivate  the  habit  of  revising  their  themes  with 
a    view  to    making    them  orderly;   a  single    misplaced         | 
sentence    may  throw  a  whole    paragraph    out   of  gear. 
Note  the  gain  that  comes  from  the  changes  of   arrange-         \ 
ment   in   the  example  below:  i 

All     kinds     of     matches     are  Matches    are    made    by    ma-  I 

manufactured  chiefiy  from  phos-  chinery,    several     million     being  j 

phorus.     Soft   wood    is    cut    by  produced  in  one  day.     There  are  ■ 

machinery    into    the    desired  two   kinds  of   matches,  sulphur  ! 
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shape.  The  cards  or  sticks  are 
fixed  in  a  frame,  and  one  end  is 
first  dipped  into  melted  sulphur 
or  paraffin  and  then  into  the 
phosphorus  mixture.  The  latter 
consists  usually  of  different  pro- 
portions of  phosphorus,  manga- 
nese dioxide,  glue,  and  coloring 
matter.  The  manganese  dioxide 
is  sometimes  replaced  by  other 
oxidizing  agents.  These  matches 
are  the  ordinary  friction  or  sul- 
phur kind.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  matches,  sulphur  matches  and 
safety  matches.  By  rubbing 
them  on  a  rough  surface,  enough 
heat  is  generated  to  cause  the 
phosphorus  to  unite  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxidizing  agent; 
the  heat  thereby  produced  sets 
fire  to  the  sulphur  or  paraffin, 
and  this  in  turn  kindles  the 
wood.  These  matches  are  poi- 
sonous and  liable  to  take  fire; 
consequently  their  manufacture 
has  been  prohibited  in  some 
countries.  Safety  matches  con- 
tain no  yellow  phosphorus.  Tiie 
head  of  this  kind  is  a  mixture 
of  antimony  sul[)hidc,  potassium 
chloride,  and  glue;  the  surface 
upon  which  the  match  must  be 
rubbed  to  light  it,  is  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  red  phosphorus,  glue, 
and  jjowdcred  gla.ss.  Matches 
tre  made  by  machinery,  several 
million    being  produced    in   one 


matches  and  safety  matches.  In 
the  manufacture  of  both  kinds, 
phosphorus  is  the  chief  ingredi- 
ent. In  the  manufacture  of  the 
ordinary  friction  or  sulphur  kind, 
soft  wood  is  cut  by  machinery 
into  the  desired  shape.  The 
cards  or  sticks  are  fixed  in  a 
frame,  and  one  end  is  dipped 
first  into  melted  sulphur  or  par- 
affin and  then  into  a  phosphorus 
mixture.  The  latter  consists, 
according  to  the  grade  of  match, 
of  definite  proportions  of  phos- 
phorus, manganese  dioxide,  glue, 
and  coloring  matter.  By  rubbing 
the  matches  on  a  rough  surface, 
enough  heat  is  generated  to  cause 
the  phosphorus  to  unite  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  manganese  dioxide ; 
the  heat  thereby  produced  sets 
fire  to  the  sulphur  or  paraffin, 
and  this  in  turn  kindles  the 
wood.  These  matches  are  poi- 
sonous and  liable  to  take  fire; 
consequently  their  manufacture 
has  been  prohibited  in  some 
countries.  The  safety  matches 
contain  no  yellow  phosphorus. 
The  head  of  this  kind  is  a 
mi.xture  of  antimony  sulphide, 
potassium  chlorate,  and  glue; 
and  the  surface  upon  which  the 
match  must  Ije  rubbed  to  ignite 
it,  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of 
red  phosphorus,  glue,  and  pow- 
dered glass. 


2.  Incoherence  from  omission  of  connectives. — Fail- 
ure to  bring  out  the  relation  of  the  ideas  in  a  paragraph 
by  the  use  of   connecting  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and 
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even  sentences,  frequently  results  in  obscurity.     Com- 
pare the  incoherent  paragraphs  on  the  left  below  with 


the  coherent  ones  on  the  right; 


1 .  At  the  high  school  gradu- 
ating exercises  held  in  this  city 
last  year  a  peculiar  fact  was 
noticeable.  For  every  boy  in 
the  class  there  were  three 
girls.  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
this.  Are  immature  men 
forced  into  business?  Are  girls 
more  blest  with  educational 
advantages?  One  ignorant  of 
the  true  cause  might  say 
"Yes."  The  rise  of  the  man- 
ual training  school  seems  to 
have  caused   the  anomaly. 


2.  Was  Socrates  justly  con- 
demned? Socrates  was  con- 
victed by  a  small  majority. 
Even  among  the  Athenians  of 
that  day  there  was  consider- 
able doubt  of  his  guilt.  It  is 
said  that  after  the  trial  his 
accusers  were  killed.  Plato's 
Apology  and  Xenophon's 
writings  further  aided  his  cause, 
until  the  question  became  more 
anfi    more  a    moot-point. 


1 .  At  the  high  school  gradu- 
ating exercises  held  in  this 
city  last  year,  a  peculiar  fact 
was  noticeable.  For  every  boy 
in  the  class  there  were  three 
girls.  A  situation  of  this 
kind  is  hard  to  account  for, 
and  leads  one  to  query:  "Is 
it  true  that  immature  men  are 
often  forced  into  business,  and 
are  girls  more  blest  with  edu- 
cational advantages  than  boys?" 
At  first  thought,  one  ignorant 
of  the  true  causes  might 
answer  "Yes."  On  second 
thought,  however,  a  more  prob- 
able explanation  presents  itself 
in  the  rise  of  the  manual  train- 
ing schools. 

2.  Was  Socrates  justly  con- 
demned? The  question  is  an 
old  one — perhaps  as  old  as  the 
trial  itself.  For  Socrates  was 
condemned  by  a  very  small 
majority,  and,  if  common  re- 
port is  to  be  believed,  his  ac- 
cusers were  killed  soon  after 
the  trial.  Evidently,  even 
among  the  Athenians  of  399 
B.  C,  there  was  considerable 
doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  And  as 
time  went  on,  and  Plato's 
Apology  and  the  writings  of 
Xenophon  further  aided  h  i  s 
cause,  the  cjuestion  became 
more  and  more  a  moot-point. 
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Few  readers  realize  the  number  of  mere  link-words 
present  in  any  well-written  paragraph.  Among  these 
words,  which  Coleridge  called  "the  hooks  and  eyes"  of 
style,  are:  "for,'.'  "indeed,"  "but,"  "and,"  "now," 
"then,"  "yet,"  "moreover,"  "hence,"  "accordingly," 
"therefore,"  "on  the  one  side,"  "on  the  other  side," 
"on  the  contrar\'."  Yet  these  conjunctions  and  con- 
junctive adverbs  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  body  of 
connectives.  Many  other  expressions  not  formally 
classed  as  connectives  have  no  other  office  than  that 
of  linking  together  the  thoughts  of  the  paragraph.  In 
the  following  extracts  all  the  words  which  help  in  any 
way  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  thought  to  thought  are 
italicized.  Note  especially  the  repetition  of  "tempta- 
tion" in  2,  and  "freedom"  in  3;  words  repeated  in  this 
way  are  often  called  "echo-words:" 

1.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  than  the  fate  of  Dry- 
den's  last  production,  the  "Fables."  That  volume  was  published 
when  he  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  chief  of  living  English 
poets.^ — Macaulay.  History  of  England. 

2.  In  the  effort  to  bring  within  reasonable  compass  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts  of  today,  I  have  had  to  resist  another  temptation, 
that  of  straying  off  into  history.  The  temptation  has  been  strong, 
for  .   .   . — Bryce:    The   American    Commomvcalih. 

3.  Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner,  that  some  gentlemen 
object  to  the  latitude  of  this  description;  because  in  the  southern 
colonies  the  Church  of  I-^igland  forms  a  large  body,  and  has  a 
regular  establishment.  //  is  certainly  true.  There  is,  however,  a 
circumstance  attending  these  colonies,  which,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
counterbalances  this  difference,  and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still 
more  high  and  haughty  than  in  those  to  the  northward.  It  is,  that 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves. 
Where  this  is  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are  free 
are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Freedom 
is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment  Init  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege. — 
Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 
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3.  Other  devices  to  show  the  coherence  in  a  paragraph. — 
Connectives  are  not  the  only  device  by  which  the  under- 
lying sequence  of  thought  in  a  paragraph  is  brought  to 
the  surface.  Frequently,  inversion  of  part  of  the  second 
of  two  successive  sentences  has  this  effect;  e.  g.,  "I 
pressed  him  to  sell  the  place  at  once.  This,  however,  he 
would  not  do;"  and,  "We  climbed  the  lofty  hill  back  of 
the  hotel.  From  this  vantage  ground,  we  had  a  view  of 
the  whole  plain."  Often,  throwing  a  succession  of  sim- 
ple sentences  into  one  longer  and  more  complicated 
sentence  tightens  up  the  connection;  compare  "I  know 
him  well.  He  has  been  a  friend  of  our  family  for  years. 
He  visits  us  at  least  once  a  week,"  with  "I  know  him  well, 
for  he  has  been  a  friend  of  our  family  for  years,  and  visits 
us  at  least  once  a  week."  The  same  result  is  sometimes 
secured  by  punctuating  as  one  sentence  several  suc- 
cessive and  closely  related  sentences;  e.  g., 

In  the  matter  of  convenience  the  new  library  is  vastly  superior 
to  the  old :  the  ventilation  is  better;  the  light  by  day  or  night  is  almost 
perfect;  there  are  plenty  of  comfortable  chairs  and  tables;  the  stacks 
are  clean,  and  easy  of  access;  the  accommodations  for  coats,  hats, 
and  umbrellas  are  adequate — something  they  never  were  in  the 
old  building. 

Often,  when  a  writer  desires  to  keep  one  person 
before  the  reader's  eyes  for  some  time,  he  repeats  a 
pronoun  or  a  proper  name.  Again,  a  latent  similarity 
of  ideas  may  be  brought  out  by  making  successive  sen- 
tences similar  in  form  and  cadence;  very  often  the  sim- 
ilarity in  form  is  brought  about  by  keeping  as  closely 
as  possible  to  one  grammatical  subject.  In  the  follow- 
ing example  both  of  these  devices  are  used: 

It  was  difificult  for  Englishmen  to  believe  that  any  real  danger 
to  liberty  could  come  from  an  idler  and  a  voluptuary  such  as  Charles 
the  Second.     But  in  the  very  difficulty  of  believing  this  lay  half  the 
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King's  strength.  He  had  in  fact  no  taste  whatever  for  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Stuarts  who  had  gone  before  him.  His  shrewdness 
laughed  his  grandfather's  theory  of  Divine  Right  down  the  wind, 
while  his  indolence  made  such  a  personal  admhiistration  as  that 
which  his  father  deliglyed  in  burthensome  to  him.  He  was  too 
humorous  a  man  to  care  for  the  pomp  and  show  of  power,  and  too 
good-natured  a  man  to  play  the  tyrant.  But  he  believed  as  firmly 
as  his  father  or  his  grandfather  had  believed  in  the  older  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown;  and,  like  them,  he  looked  on  Parliaments  with  sus- 
picion and  jealousy.  "He  told  Lord  Essex,"  Burnet  says,  "that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  like  a  Grand  Signior,  with  some  mutes  about  him, 
and  bags  of  bow-strings  to  strangle  men;  but  he  did  not  think  he 
was  a  king  so  long  as  a  company  of  fellows  were  looking  into  his 
actions,  and  examining  his  ministers  as  well  as  his  accounts."  "A 
king,"  he  thought,  "who  might  be  checked,  and  have  his  ministers 
called  to  an  account,  was  but  a  king  in  name." — Green:  Short  History 
of  the  English  People. 

127.  Proportion  in  Paragraphs.  In  a  well  propor- 
tioned paragraph,  the  various  parts  are  given  a  space 
corresponding  to  their  relative  importance:  minor  points 
receive  brief  treatment,  and  side-issues  only  incidental 
mention;  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  main  point.  If  the 
subject  of  a  paragraph  is  catching  a  huge  trout,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  spend  nine-tenths  of  the  space  on  the  walk 
through  the  woods  to  the  pool.  The  following  para- 
graph on  "conventionaUty  in  literature,"  shows  a  flaw 
in  proportion.  The  writer  spends  an  undue  amount  of 
time  on  what  is  for  him  a  mere  introduction  (conven- 
tionality in  music) ;  his  real  subject  appears  only  in  the 
last  six  lines  and  is  not  adequately  developed   there. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of  the  hundreds  of  petty 
conventionalities  that  pervade  the  realm  of  literature.  As  a  rule, 
in  any  art,  there  are  a  few  men  who,  out  of  personal  whim,  refrain 
from  doing  a  certain  thing;  then  comes  a  man  who  points  their  course 
out  to  the  world  and  makes  a  rule  concerning  it  which  is  blindly  io\- 
lowed  by  pcoi)le  in  general.  In  music,  for  example,  the  composers 
used  to  think  that  it  was  best  not  to  write  consecutive  fifths,  and  soon 
some  pedant  made  the  law  that  consecutive  fifths  were  entirely  bad 
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and  wrong,  and  should  never  be  used.  And  this  rule  was  absolute 
law  until  Schuman  and  Wagner  came  along  and  proved  that  there 
is  a  place  in  the  world  even  for  consecutive  fifths.  Literature  is  so 
full  of  these  conventions  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  one  to  con- 
sider here.  The  use  of  every  word  is  a  convention  in  which  we 
follow  the  lead  of  the  great  writers.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  rules 
are  right ;  yet  to  know  when  to  break  a  rule  and  cast  aside  conven- 
tionality,— that  is  genius. 

128.  Emphasis  in  Paragraphs.  The  fourth  and  last 
of  the  principles  of  composition  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  paragraph  is  emphasis.  Emphasis 
requires  I,  that  the  paragraph  shall  not  go  from 
the  more  to  the  less  important,  or  drag  on  after  the 
conclusion  is  reached;  and  2,  that  the  main  idea  of  the 
paragraph  shall  be  made  prominent. 

Two  paragraphs  which  end  weakly  follow.  The 
first  paragraph  goes  steadily  down  hill  in  the  importance 
of  the  details  mentioned ;  the  last  sentence  is  a  complete 
anti-climax.  In  the  second,  we  have  no  interest  in 
how  the  writer  replaced  his  hat;  the  last  sentence  should 
give  way  to  one  which  brings  out  forcibly  the  writer's 
chagrin. 

1 .  Little  do  we  realize,  as  we  perform  our  routine  work,  what  a 
multitude  of  people  are  bending  under  loads  of  freight.  More  than 
a  million  men  and  women  are  employed  on  the  railways  alone,  while 
the  great  engines  wend  their  way,  screaming  and  roaring,  over  the 
vast  lands  of  the  world.  Then  there  are  the  ocean  steamers,  each 
u'ith  its  litt'e  army  of  men,  which  transport  the  product  of  one 
country  to  another.  Finally,  there  are  the  dray  horses,  the  mules, 
the  camels,  and  the  elephants,  all  of  which  keep  the  freight  moving. 

2.  To-night  has  been  the  windiest  night  I  have  ever  expe- 
rienced. While  I  was  going  down  the  hill  with  my  brother,  the  wind 
blew  his  derby  off  below  the  court-house  and  sent  it  flying  almcjst  up 
to  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  House,  much  to  the  amusement  of  myself  and 
two  young  ladies  who  were  coming  up  the  hill.  After  this  I  took 
special  precaution  to  keep  mine  on  my  head.  On  Market  Square 
hats  were  wheeling  fantastically  about,  pursued  by  their  owners. 
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We  were  making  our  way  to  the  station  back  of  the  Post-Office, 
when,  directly  in  front  of  the  fire  station,  a  terrific  gust  of  wind  took 
my  derby  from  my  head  and  sent  it  flying  far  into  the  Providence 
River.  We  had  now  lost  our  train,  so  I  had  to  come  up  the  hill 
again,  much  to  my  sorfow,  to  get  my  cap. 

One  -may  avoid  anti-climax,  and  still  not  give  the 
main  point  sufficient  prominence.  To  write  effectively 
one  must  acquire  the  ability  to  make  his  main  idea 
stand  out  from  the  mass  of  contributory  ideas  and 
details.  This  is  done  in  a  variety  of  ways — for  example, 
by  starting  with  a  statement  of  the  subject,  and,  after  a 
detailed  examination  of  it,  driving  it  home  by  a  crisp 
sentence  of  summary  or  comment;  or  by  leading  the 
reader  through  the  details  without  informing  him  what 
their  purpose  is,  until  the  last  sentence  is  reached.  There 
are  almost  as  many  ways  of  giving  a  paragraph  emphasis 
as  there  are  paragraphs.  A  complete  lack  of  the  ability 
to  make  plain  the  point  at  which  one  is  aiming,  is  shown 
in  the  following  paragraph,  which  the  student  intended 
for  an  argument  proving  that  freshmen  in  college  should 
not  play  football. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  first  year  at  college  will  deter- 
mine the  student's  plans  for  the  entire  course,  and,  if  he  be  called 
upon  then  to  neglect  what  are  considered  the  essentials  in  college 
work  for  the  pleasure  of  strenuous  athletics,  he  must  do  this  at  the 
e.\i)cnse  of  his  studies.  For  the  sake  of  football,  he  filches  the  time 
which  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  his  academic  work. 
Establishing  the  habit  of  neglecting  preparatory  work  and  trusting 
to  luck  to  get  through  withoutstudy,istheworstof  all.  As  the  fresh- 
man usually  docs  not  know  how  to  study,  the  first  year  is  a  critical 
period  in  which  he  must  work  hard  to  "find  his  feet."  He  should 
be  a  good  steward  of  iiis  resources,  and  he  should  learn  to  be  syste- 
matic and  to  set  a  pace  which  he  will  be  able  to  maintain. 

Contrast  with  the  rambling,  feeble  passage  quoted 
above,  the  following  vigorous  paragraphs: 

1.  .  .  .  all  books  are  divisible  into  two  classes:  the  books  of 
the   hour,   and   the   books  of  all  time.      Mark   this   distinction— it 
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is  not  one  of  quality  only.  It  is  not  merely  the  had  book  that  does 
not  last,  and  the  good  one  that  does.  It  is  a  distinction  of  species. 
There  are  good  books  for  the  hour,  and  good  ones  for  all  time;  bad 
books  for  the  hour,  and  bad  ones  for  all  time.  I  must  define  the 
two  kinds  before  I  go  farther. 

The  good  book  of  the  hour,  then, — I  do  not  speak  of  the  bad 
ones, — is  simply  the  useful  or  pleasant  talk  of  some  person  whom 
you  cannot  otherwise  converse  with,  printed  for  you.  Very  useful 
often,  telling  you  what  you  need  to  know;  very  pleasant  often, 
as  a  sensible  friend's  present  talk  would  be.  These  bright  accounts 
of  travels;  good-humored  and  witty  discussions  of  question;  lively 
or  pathetic  story-telling  in  the  form  of  novel;  firm  fact-telling,  by 
the  real  agents  concerned  in  the  events  of  passing  history;  —  all 
these  books  of  the  hour,  multiplying  among  us  as  education  becomes 
more  general,  are  a  peculiar  possession  of  the  present  age:  we  ought 
to  be  entirely  thankful  for  them,  and  entirely  ashamed  of  ourselves 
if  we  make  no  good  use  of  them.  But  we  make  the  worst  possible 
use  if  we  allow  them  to  usurp  the  place  of  true  books:  for,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  not  books  at  all,  but  merely  letters  or  newspapers 
in  good  print.  Our  friend's  letter  may  be  delightful,  or  necessary, 
today:  whether  worth  keeping  or  not,  is  to  be  considered.  The 
newspaper  may  be  entirely  proper  at  breakfast-time,  but  assuredly 
it  is  not  reading  for  all  day.  So,  though  bound  up  in  a  volume,  the 
long  letter  which  gives  you  so  pleasant  an  account  of  the  inns,  and 
roads,  and  weather  last  year  at  such  a  place,  or  which  tells  you  that 
amusing  story,  or  gives  you  the  real  circumstances  of  such  and  such 
events,  however  valuable  for  occasional  reference,  may  not  be,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  a  "book"  at  all,  nor  in  the  real  sense,  to 
be  "read."  A  book  is  essentially  not  a  talked  thing,  but  a  written 
thing:  and  written  not  with  a  view  of  mere  communication,  but  of 
permanence.  The  book  of  talk  is  printed  only  because  its  author 
cannot  speak  to  thousands  of  people  at  once;  if  he  could,  he  would 
— the  volume  is  mere  multiplication  of  his  voice.  You  cannot 
talk  to  your  friend  in  India;  if  you  could,  you  would;  you  write 
instead:  that  is  mere  conveyance  of  voice.  But  a  book  is  written, 
not  to  multiply  the  voice  merely,  not  to  carry  it  merely,  but  to  per- 
petuate it.  The  author  has  something  to  say  which  he  perceives  to 
be  true  and  useful,  or  helpfully  beautiful.  So  far  as  he  knows,  no 
one  has  yet  said  it;  so  far  as  he  knows,  no  one  else  can  say  it.  He  is 
bound  to  say  it,  clearly  and  melodiously  if  he  may;  clearly,  at  all 
events.  In  the  sum  of  his  life  he  finds  this  to  be  the  thing,  or  group 
of  things,  manifest  to  him; — this,  the  piece  of  true  knowledge,  or 
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sight,  which  his  share  of  sunshine  and  earth  has  permitted  him  to 
seize.  He  would  fain  set  it  down  forever;  engrave  it  on  rock,  if  he 
could;  saying,  "This  is  the  best  of  me;  for  the  rest,  I  ate,  and  drank, 
and  slept,  loved  and  hated,  like  another;  my  life  was  as  the  vapor, 
and  is  not;  but  this  I  saw  and  knew:  this,  if  anything  of  mine,  is  _ 
worth  your  memory."  That  is  his  "writing;"  it  is,  in  his  small 
human  way,  and  with  whatever  degree  of  true  inspiration  is  in  him, 
his  inscription,  or  scripture.  That  is  a  "Book." — Ruskin:  Sesame 
and  Lilies. 

2.  "What  do  you  think  of  our  institutions?"  is  the  question 
addressed  to  the  European  traveler  in  the  United  States  by  every 
chance  acquaintance.  The  traveler  finds  the  question  natural, 
for  if  he  be  an  observant  man  his  own  mind  is  full  of  these  insti- 
tutions. But  he  asks  himself  why  it  should  be  in  America  only 
that  he  is  so  interrogated.  In  England  one  does  not  inquire  from 
foreigners,  nor  even  from  Americans,  their  views  on  the  English 
laws  and  government;  nor  does  the  Englishman  on  the  Continent 
find  Frenchmen  or  Germans  or  Italians  anxious  to  have  his  judg- 
ment on  their  politics.  Presently  the  reason  of  the  difference  appears. 
The  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  deemed  by  inhabitants 
and  admitted  by  strangers  to  be  a  matter  of  more  general  interest 
than  those  of  the  not  less  famous  nations  of  the  Old  World.  They 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  institutions  of  a  new  type.  They  form, 
or  are  supposed  to  form,  a  symmetrical  whole,  capable  of  being 
studied  and  judged  all  together  more  profitably  than  the  less  per- 
fectly harmonized  institutions  of  older  countries.  They  represent 
an  e.xperiment  in  the  rule  of  the  multitude,  tried  on  a  scale  unprec- 
edentedly  vast,  and  the  results  of  which  everyone  is  concerned  to 
watch.  And  yet  they  are  something  more  than  an  experiment,  for 
they  are  believed  to  disclose  and  display  the  type  of  institutions 
towards  which,  as  by  a  law  of  fate,  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind  are 
forced  to  move,  some  with  swifter,  others  with  slower,  but  all  with 
unresting  feet. — Bryce:    The  American    Commonwealth. 

129.  Summary  of  Chapter.  A  paragraph  is  a  col- 
lection of  sentences  treating  one  subject,  or  one  part 
of  a  subject.  A  well-constructed  paragraph  has  unity, 
coherence,  proportion,  and  emphasis.  It  has  unity  when 
it  contains  no  matter  that  is  foreign  to  its  main  topic,  and 
contains  all  that  belongs  to  that  to[)ic.     The  thought  of 
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a  unified  paragraph  can  very  often  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  unified  sentence.  A  paragraph  has  coherence 
when  the  relation  of  every  sentence  in  it  to  every  other 
sentence,  and  to  the  paragraph  as  a  whole,  is  clear. 
Coherence  depends  upon  orderliness  of  thought  and 
statement,  and  the  use  whenever  necessary  of  connec- 
tives. A  paragraph  has  proportion  when  the  length 
of  its  various  parts  corresponds  to  their  relative  impor- 
tance. A  paragraph  has  emphasis  when  the  main 
idea  is  prominent  and  the  paragraph  observes  the 
principle  of  climax. 

Exercise  XXII 

I.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you,  1,  define  the 
term  "paragraph";  2,  name  and  explain  the  nature  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  structure  of  the  paragraph; 
3,  explain  the  importance  of  obeying  these  law^s. 

II.  Define  the  term  "unity"  as  applied  to  the  para- 
graph. Enumerate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  para- 
graph-unity may  be  lost.  Name  a  specific  test  of  the 
unity  of  a  paragraph. 

III.  Recast  in  unified  form  the  third  of  the  illus- 
trative paragraphs  in  Section  125. 

IV.  Find  in  the  newspapers  or  magazines  two 
paragraphs  which  lack  unity.  Read  them  to  the  class 
and  criticise  them.  Rewrite  one  of  them  and  show 
the  class  wherein  your  form  is  an  improvement  over 
the  original. 

V.  Point  out  the  lack  of  unity  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.     Rewrite  those  which  you  can  unify. 

1.  By  seeing  scenery  I  mean  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving and  delighting  in  the  works  of  Nature.  There  are  several 
ways  of  seeing  scenery.  There  is  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  landscape  as 
the  observer  is  rushed  along  in  his  car,  or  there  is  a  long  and  close 
view  of   the  country  obtained   by   walking  slowly  through  it.     I 
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like  the  last  mentioned  the  best  of  them  all;  for  one  thus  sees  all 
the  beauties  of  Nature  at  close  range,  and  comes  away  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  wild  creatures  and  the  secrets  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  than  a  person  would  obtain  who  merely  glanced  at 
them  in  passing.  In  a  cil^,  where  buildings  form  the  objects  of  inter- 
est, a  close  observer  would  notice  the  beauty  and  the  structure  of 
the  buildings,  their  uses,  and  their  names;  while  a  person  who  merely 
glanced  at  them  would  see  only  the  most  prominent  thing  in  sight 
and  never  stop  to  think  of  the  rest  of  the  scene.  This  power  of 
seeing  scenery  accurately  proves  a  great  help  to  anyone  in  after  life, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  succeed  without  this  power. — A  theme  entitled 
How  to  See  Natural  Scenery. 

2.  One  can  not  help  being  shocked  to  see  how  the  New  England 
Sabbath,  with  all  its  carefully  guarded  restrictions,  its  devout 
observances,  its  reverence  and  piety,  is  passing  away.  It  was  a 
holy  day,  and  upon  it  men  did  holy  deeds  and  thought  on  holy  things. 
Today  we  see  young  men  who  have  no  other  day  for  out-of-door 
recreation  starting  Sunday  morning  on  their  bicycles  for  the  golf- 
links  or  the  woods.  How  fortunate  they  are  to  have  one  day  in  the 
week,  if  not  for  religion,  at  least  for  rest  and  recreation! 

3.  In  a  moment  the  gong  sounded  and  the  tramp  of  footsteps 
came  to  my  ears.     The  inmates  of  the  work-house  slowly  approached. 

The  men  entered  first.  Some  were  large  and  erect,  their  ruddy 
faces  showing  the  effect  of  working  on  the  poorhouse  farm.  Others 
were  old  and  bent,  the  sorrowful,  forlorn  look  on  their  faces  showing 
the  wretched,  hopeless  life  they  led  there. 

The  men  sat  down  in  their  places  and  quietly  waited  for  the 
others  to  come  in.     The  women  came  next. 

They  were  neatly  dressed,  some  wearing  a  little  bit  of  finery 
carefully  saved,  while  others  evidently  did  not  care  much  for  their 
appearance. 

When  the  children  came  in,  all  turned  around  to  smile  a  look 
of  recognition  or  love. 

4.  There  is  need  of  more  stringent  quarantine  regulations  in 
the  harbor  of  Wharton.  At  this  season  of  the  year  many  vessels 
come  into  this  port  from  foreign  countries,  and  there  is  always 
danger  that  they  will  Lring  with  them  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases. 

At  present  the  health  authorities  keep  a  sentinel  at  Watson's 
Point.  His  duty,  and  he  performs  it  faithfully,  is  to  board  incoming 
vessels  and  inquire  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  those  on  board, 
and  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessel  itself.    As  we  under- 
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stand  it,  this  sentinel  is  simply  a  la>-  inspector,  who  has  had 
no  special  preparation  for  the  work  he  is  expected  to  do.  He  is 
not  a  physician,  and  has  only  the  knowledge  of  the  average  layman 
regarding  dangerous  diseases. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  If  arriving  vessels  are  to  be  exam- 
ined, it  should  be  by  a  thoroughly  competent  medical  official.  It 
is  unwise  to  take  any  chance  of  the  introduction  of  malignant  fevers, 
smallpox,  or  other  maladies  of  that  class. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Courier  to  find  fault  with  what  has 
been  or  what  is  being  done.  The  doctors  directing  the  operation  of 
the  existing  quarantine  regulations  are  doing  all  that  is  possible  with 
the  means  at  their  disposal.  What  is  needed  is  something  addi- 
tional— a  physician  to  go  aboard  ships  coming  in  at  Watson's  Point, 
rather  than  when  they  are  docked,  and  to  make  a  careful  inspection 
of  them. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  presence  of 
diseases  that  may  become  epidemic. 

3.  Many  of  Swift's  admirers  insist  that  he  was  not  a  misanthrope, 
and  that  his  satire  always  sprang  from  a  desire  to  remedy  certain 
evils,  or  to  introduce  much  needed  social  reforms.  Concurrence 
with  such  a  statement  might  be  pardoned  on  the  part  of  anyone  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  all  of  his  works,  but  just  how  anybody 
could  entertain  such  an  idea,  after  having  read  the  last  book  of 
Gulliver's  Travels,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  For  his  account 
of  the  degraded  race  of  human  beings  which  he  found  in  the  land  of 
the  llouyhnhnms  is  tinged  by  a  satire  which,  at  first  bitter  and  coarse, 
eventually  grows  vibrant  with  disdainful  hatred  of  the  whole  race 
of  men.  He  despises  the  Yahoos  because  of  their  weaknesses  and 
vices,  places  them  upon  a  plane  of  existence  immeasurably  below 
that  of  the  horses,  which  rule  that  land,  and  cannot  endure  even  to 
look  at  them.  At  the  same  time,  also,  he  is  very  careful  to 
commend  his  own  strength  and  virtue  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Pharisee  in  the  parable  did,  who  prayed,  "O  God,  I  thank  Thee 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men."— .A  theme  entitled  The  Misanthropy 
of  Swift. 

VI.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  develop  two 
contrasting  ideas  or  parts  of  an  idea. 

VII.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  develop  an 
idea  of  cause  and  effect. 

VIII.  Defi.ne  the  term  '  'coherence' '  as  applied  to  the 
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paragraph.  On  what  two  things  does  coherence  in  para- 
graphs depend?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  connectives 
more  freely  in  the  paragraph  than  in  the  sentence? 
Draw  up  a  hst  of  ,the  more  usual  connectives.  Name 
some  devices  which  may  be  used  to  bring  out  the  under- 
lying connection  of  the  ideas  in  a  paragraph.  Study 
any  of  the  longer  extracts  in  this  book  with  a  view  to 
seeing  how  the  writer  secures  coherence  in  his  para- 
graphs. 

IX.  Point  out,  in  the  following  paragraphs,  the 
devices  by  which  the  sequence  of  thought  is  made  plain. 

1 .  In  a  poet  of  such  magnitude,  how  shall  we  explain  his  scanti- 
ness of  production?  Shall  we  explain  it  by  saying  that  to  make  of 
Gray  a  poet  of  this  magnitude  is  absurd ;  that  his  genius  and  resources 
were  small,  and  that  his  production,  therefore,  was  small  also,  but 
that  the  popularity  of  a  single  piece,  the  Elegy, — a  popularity  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  subject, — created  for  Gray  a  reputation  to 
which  he  has  really  no  right?  He  himself  was  not  deceived  by  the 
favor  shown  to  the  Elegy.  "Gray  told  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
acrimony,"  writes  Dr.  Gregory,  "  that  the  Elegy  owed  its  popularity 
entirely  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  public  would  have  received  it  as 
well  if  it  had  been  written  in  prose."  This  is  too  much  to  say;  the 
Elegy  is  a  beautiful  poem,  and  in  admiring  it  the  public  showed  a 
true  feeling  for  poetry.  But  it  is  true  that  the  Elegy  owed  much 
of  its  success  to  its  subject,  and  that  it  has  received  a  too  unmeasured 
and  unbounded  praise. 

Gray  himself,  however,  maintained  that  the  Elegy  was  not  his 
best  work  in  poetry,  and  he  was  right.  High  as  is  the  praise  due 
to  the  Elegy,  it  is  yet  true  that  in  other  productions  of  Gray  he 
exhibits  poetical  qualities  even  higher  than  those  exhibited  in  the 
Elegy.  He  deserves,  therefore,  his  extremely  high  reputation  as  a 
poet,  although  his  critics  and  the  public  may  not  always  have 
praised  him  with  perfect  judgment.  We  are  brought  back,  then,  to 
the  question:  How,  in  a  poet  so  really  considerable,  are  we  to 
explain  his  scantiness  of  production? 

Scanty,  Gray's  production,  indeed,  is;  so  scanty  that  to  supple- 
ment our  knowledge  of  it  by  a  knowledge  of  the  man  is,  in  this  case, 
of  peculiar  interest  and  service.  Gray's  letters  and  the  records  of 
him  by  his  friends  have  hapi)ily  made  it  possible  f(jr  us  thus  to  know 
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him,  and  to  appreciate  his  high  qualities  of  mind  and  soul.  Let  us 
see  these  in  the  man  first,  and  then  observe  how  they  appear  in  his 
poetry;  and  why  they  can  not  enter  into  it  more  freely  and  inspire 
it  with  more  strength,  render  it  more  abundant. — Matthew  Arnold: 
Essays  in  Criticism,  Second  Series. 

2.  She  thought  of  the  hard  day  done  and  the  hard  day  to  be 
begun  after  the  night  spent  on  the  hard  little  bed.  She  thought  of 
the  peaceful  days  in  the  country,  when  she  taught  school  in  the 
Massachusetts  village  where  she  was  born.  She  thought  of  a  hun- 
dred small  slights  that  she  had  to  bear  from  people  better  fed  than 
bred.  She  thought  of  the  sweet  green  fields  that  she  rarely  saw 
nowadays.  She  thought  of  the  long  journey  forth  and  back  that 
must  begin  and  end  her  morrow's  work,  and  she  wondered  if  her 
employer  would  think  to  offer  to  pay  her  fare.  Then  she  pulled 
herself  together.  She  must  think  of  more  agreeable  things  or  she 
could  not  sleep.  And  as  the  only  agreeable  things  she  had  to  think 
about  were  her  flowers,  she  looked  at  the  garden  on  top  of  the  cornice. 
— Bunner:  Short  Sixes:  The  Love-Letters  of  Smith. 

X.  Point  out  the  incoherence  in  the  following  para- 
graphs.    Rewrite  such  of  them  as  you  can  make  coherent. 

1 .  A  dramatic  incident  was  the  fall  of  a  fireman,  Morris  Wilson, 
who  went  up  the  roof  on  a  ladder  to  rescue  children.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  top,  a  stream  of  water  was  turned  on  him.  He  reached 
for  a  child,  and  the  latter  jumped  for  his  arms.  Suddenly  the 
fireman  lost  his  hold  on  the  ladder  and  fell  with  the  child  to  the 
ground.  The  child  was  unhurt,  but  Wilson  was  so  seriously  injured 
that  he  may  die.  The  roof  was  crowded  with  children,  who  had 
escaped  through  the  scuttle  from  the  upper  rooms,  and  who  were 
being  taken  down  by  the  firemen. 

2.  Many  parents  debate  the  question  "Is  skating  dangerous?" 
or  in  other  words  "Should  they  allow  their  children  to  go  skating?" 
The  parents  hear  of  many  deaths  caused  by  this  e.xercise,  and  fear 
greatly  for  the  welfare  and  lives  of  their  children.  They  offer  this 
as  their  chief  argument,  but  it  is  called  unsound  by  their  opponents, 
because  the  latter  say  that  swimming,  horse-back  riding,  and  other 
exercises  cause  deaths.  I  do  not  think  that  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  should  be  allowed  to  go  skating  on  a  river, 
or  any  dangerous  place.  Every  winter  since  I  was  eight  years  old, 
I  have  skated  on  a  large  lot  which  was  covered  with  ice  by  the  over- 
flowing of  a  river.     This  place  afforded  me  much  pleasure,  and  I 
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was  running  no  risk  while  I  was  there.  I  think  that  such  a  place 
could  be  found  in  any  village  or  town,  and  would  not  be  dangerous. 
Children  do  not  realize  the  danger  that  is  always  present  on  a  river, 
and  are  not  always  careful  of  themselves.  Last  Sunday  I  went  to  a 
river  not  far  from  my  house,  and  found  many  skaters  on  it.  We 
had  not  bad  very  cold  weather,  and  the  ice  was  broken  around  the 
edges.  But  the  children  did  not  mind  this,  and  when  one  small  boy 
stepped  on  the  thin  ice,  he  immediately  fell  through.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  some  men  he  would  have  been  drowned, 
for  the  small  boys  looked  on  in  wonder.  So  skating  is  dangerous 
for  children. 

3.  Running  is  one  of  the  most  severe  forms. of  exercise.  It 
has  been  generally  considered  as  suitable  only  to  youth  and  early 
manhood.  There  are  dangers  associated  with  running  as  a  sport 
which  may  make  it  inadvisable  for  the  young.  As  they  are  carried 
on  at  schools  and  colleges,  running  races  not  only  furnish  a  tre- 
mendous physical  strain  on  the  organization  but  a  severe  strain  on 
the  nervous  and  mental  system  as  well.  Sometimes  we  find  people 
in  middle  life  who  may  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  this  rule  and 
for  whom  running  may  prove  an  exercise  of  profit.  On  account 
of  the  severe  strain  brought  upon  the  heart,  which  gives  a  shock 
to  the  blood  vessels,  it  becomes  dangerous  for  the  aged  and  people  in 
middle  life,  the  walls  of  whose  blood  vessels  are  beginning  to  undergo 
degenerative  changes.  But  if  indulged  in  by  young  men  who 
have  either  an  acquired  or  hereditary  tendency  to  nervous  break- 
down, it  may  develop  such  a  tendency  and  cause  a  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  from  which  more  or  less  unpleasant  results  will  be 
observed  through  life.  Parents  who  are  themselves  neurasthenic 
will  do  well  to  prohibit  the  running  of  races  as  a  method  of  train- 
ing for  their  sons  while  at  college.  Running,  like  walking,  as  an 
exercise  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  climatic 
conditions  to  any  great  extent. 

XI.  Find  two  paragraphs  which  are  incoherent. 
Read  them  to  the  class  and  criticise  them.  Rewrite  one 
of  them  and  show  the  class  wherein  your  form  is  an 
improvement.  F'ind  two  paragraphs  which  are  notably 
coherent,  and  show  how  this  coherence  has  been  obtained. 

XII.  Explain  what  proportion  in  the  paragraph 
means.  Point  out  defects  in  proportion  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.     Rewrite  the  i:)aragraphs. 
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1.  Daily  we  read  in  tlie  newspapers  of  gruesome  murders 
and  horrible  accidents  in  which  the  precious  life-blood  of  scores 
of  mortals  is  spilt  and  the  thread  of  life  snapped  in  an  instant. 
Railroad  wrecks,  automobile  fatalities,  airship  catastrophes,  homi- 
cides, all  tend  toward  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  national 
census.  But  of  all  these  horrors,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  ghastly,  and 
certainly  none  more  numerous,  than  those  arising  from  the  misuse 
of  gasoline,  or  a  lack  of  care  in  handling  that  extremely  volatile 
fluid.  Not  until  the  public  is  educated  to  have  a  wholesome  respect 
for  gasoline  will  such  accidents  stop. 

2 .  Each  year,  a  week  before  the  many  attractions  of  Coney  Island 
close,  there  is  a^rclebration  called  the  Mardi  Gras.  Every  evening 
during  the  celebration,  many  automobiles  go  through  the  Island  and 
back.  There  is  much  joking  carried  on  by  the  occupants  of  one  car 
with  those  of  another.  I  had  my  machine  alongside  the  curb  while 
everybody  in  it  was  throwing  confetti  and  streamers  at  the  passing 
automobiles.  Suddenly,  a  large  touring  car  was  forced  to  stop 
abruptly  by  command  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  traffic.  A 
small  touring  car  that  was  back  of  the  large  car,  did  not  have 
time  to  stop,  and  there  was  a  collision.  The  smaller  car  had  rammed 
the  other  car's  gasoline  tank  and  there  was  great  danger  of  an 
explosion,  but  none  came.  After  many  attempts  to  separate  the 
two  cars,  the  auto-truck  succeeded,  but  only  after  two  jacks  had 
been  placed  between  the  two  cars. 

XIII.  Explain  the  term  "emphasis"  as  applied  to  the 
paragraph.  Rewrite  the  faulty  examples  in  Section  129. 
Criticise  specifically  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  Edward  Watson,  the  celebrated  actor  of  the  "Pudd'nhead 
Wilson"  company,  who  was  in  full  health  and  vigor  yesterday,  is 
today  lying  a  corpse  in  a  private  room  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac. 
He  arrived  in  our  city  late  last  evening,  and  passed  away  to  his 
long  home  most  unexpectedly,  shortly  after  two  o'clock  this  morning, 
in  the  presence  of  three  other  gentlemen.  The  news  of  his  untimely 
end  was  a  shock  to  the  members  of  the  company,  to  whom  he  had 
endeared  himself  by  his  kindly  and  jolly  disposition.  Mr.  Watson 
arrived  in  this  city,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter  and  the 
members  of  the  company,  last  evening,  and  was  met  at  the  station 
by  several  residents  of  Quebec,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Chateau 
Frontenac. 
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2.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  was  invited  to  join  a  party  that 
was  going  to  Plymouth.  We  started  from  Boston  at  10  o'clock 
and  arrived  there  at  twelve.  Carriages  awaited  us  at  the  station, 
and  we  drove  at  once  to  a  hotel,  where  dinner  was  served.  After 
dinner  we  visited  almost  all  the  places  of  interest,  among  them  the 
Museum,  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  old  historic  cemetery.  This 
cemetery  was  the  burial  place  of  some  of  the  Pilgrims  who  died  during 
the  first  winter's  stay  in  Plymouth.  There  is  very  little  business 
going  on  in  Plymouth,  but  the  town  is  visited  by  many  travelers 
and  historical  societies. 

3.  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  an  idea  of  life  in  a  jungle,  or 
even  of  the  customs  of  the  people  in  the  Arctic  regions,  Kipling's  Sec- 
ond Jungle  Book  will  give  many  definite  impressions.  This  knowl- 
edge of  the  jungle  is  given  by  taking  an  imaginary  man,  or  rather  a 
boy,  who  is  called  Mowgli.  His  life  is  associated  with  that  of  the 
many  different  animals  of  the  jungle.  In  this  way  the  instincts  and 
characteristics  of  the  animals  are  described  in  a  very  realistic  man- 
ner, which  manifests  the  great  power  of  imagination  that  the  writer 
possesses.  It  is  very  interesting  to  read  how  Mowgli  kept  the  good 
favor  of  the  great  masters  of  the  jungle.  The  chapter  w'hich  tells 
of  his  escape  from  the  pack  of  wolves  can  not  but  interest  the  reader. 

4.  The  train  stopped  at  a  small  country  station  in  Maine  and  a 
middle  aged  woman  stepped  off.  Some  baggage  was  taken  off  also. 
It  consisted  of  two  crates  of  oranges,  five  bunches  of  bananas,  and 
a  casket.  No  passengers  were  expected  on  that  train,  so  there  was 
only  one  farmer  there  with  his  wagon. 

The  crates  of  oranges,  the  bananas,  and  the  casket  were  placed 
on  the  wagon,  and  the  woman  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the 
station.  She  stepped  up  to  the  farmer  and  asked  him  if  there  w'as 
any  conveyance  to  take  her  to  the  village.  He  replied  that  there 
wasn't  any,  as  no  passengers  had  been  expected.  After  thinking 
deeply  for  awhile  he  said:  "I  can  take  you  if  you  don't  mind  riding 
on  a  casket."  She  hesitated  at  first,  but  finally  accepted,  because 
she  had  to  reach  the  village  that  night.  So  the  farmer  jumped  in 
and  sat  on  one  end  of  the  casket  to  drive  the  horse.  The  lady  got 
in  as  well  as  she  could  and  sat  on  the  other  end.  As  they  rode  along 
the  beautiful  country  roads  he  explained  to  her  that  there  was  to  be 
a  funeral  the  next  day.  "Oh,"  she  replied,  "the  casket  is  empty, 
then;  now  I  can  ride  with  more  ease."  After  keeping  silent  for 
about  a  mile,  the  farmer  asked  her  if  she  liked  oranges.  She  rci)lie(l 
that  she  was  very  fond  of  them.  They  had  approached  a  small 
country  store,  and  the  farmer  stopped  his  horse  in  front  of  it.     He 
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jumped  out  and  hurried  in.  Soon  he  came  back  with  three  oranges 
in  a  bag.  He  took  one  out  and  gave  it  to  his  companion.  The 
other  two  he  ate  himself.  The  rest  of  their  pleasant  journey  on  the 
casket  was  uninterrupted. 

XIV.  Show  how  emphasis  is  attained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

He  was  a  sociably  inclined  old  veteran;  and  when  he  heard 
that  a  reception  was  to  be  given  the  Grand  Army,  produced  his 
worn  uniform  from  the  chest  where  it  had  been  stored  by  his  careful 
wife,  and  donned  it  in  pleasant  anticipation  of  meeting  old  comrades 
and  recalling  old  times.  He  turned  himself  about  before  the  looking 
glass,  very  proud  of  the  blue  uniform  that  fitted  his  rotund  form  so 
tightly.  As  he  entered  the  hall  he  was  warmly  greeted,  and  his  good 
nature  increased  till  it  beamed  from  his  glistening,  round  face.  But 
one  by  one  his  old  companions  drifted  away  from  him.  If  a  smile 
welcomed  him,  the  smile  changed  quickly  into  a  muttered  apology 
and  he  was  left  alone.  If  he  approached  a  group  of  chatting  vet- 
erans, it  would  dissolve  as  if  into  air.  Perplexity  spread  over  the 
genial  countenance,  and  a  forlorn  spirit  succeeded  pleasure,  till  at 
last  he  turned  homeward,  a  desolate,  lonely  old  man.  As  he  entered 
the  house,  he  was  met  by  his  wife,  who  had  been  away  on  a  visit  to 
their  daughter.  She  exclaimed  at  his  uniform,  but  before  he  could 
finish  his  explanation,  turned  up  her  nose  and  cried  in  horror, 
"Why  Charles!  you  didn't  take  the  moth-balls  out  of  your  pockets." 


Chapter  XXIII 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  WHOLE  COMPOSITION 

130.  Fundamental  Differences  Between  the  Whole 
Composition  and  the  Sentence  and  the  Paragraph. 
The  term  "whole  composition"  includes  any  completed 
piece  of  writing,  be  it  anecdote,  short  story,  novel,  news 
item,  biography,  history,  editorial,  criticism,  essa\', 
political  argument,  or  explanation  of  a  scientific  law. 
The  length  of  a  whole  composition  may  vary  from  the 
half-column  devoted  to  an  editorial,  to  the  five  volumes 
Ruskin  devotes  to  his  account  of  modern  painters.  Long 
or  short,  the  whole  composition  is,  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  manage  it  in  the  space  at  his  disposal,  a  complete 
account  of  his  subject.  Therein  lies  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  sentence  or  the  paragraph,  and 
the  whole  composition.  To  be  sure,  a  sentence  may 
exist  as  an  independent  unit  in  the  form  of  an  aphorism 
or  an  epigram ;  and  a  very  brief  whole  composition  may 
consist  of  a  single  paragraph.  Ordinarily,  however, 
both  sentence  and  paragraph  are  merely  subordinate 
parts  of  a  larger  whole  and  their  bearing  is  clear  only 
when  they  are  viewed  in  their  relation  to  surround- 
ing sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  whole  composition, 
then,  may  be  defined  as  a  paragraph  or  series  of  para- 
graphs in  which  some  one  subject  or  part  of  a  subject 
complete  in  itself,  is  treated  as  a  whole. 

Though  length  is  not  the  distinguishing  difference 
between  the  whole  composition  and  the  sentence  or  the 
paragraph,  length  is  still  a  very  important  element. 
The  sentence  is  so  small  a  unit  that  we  do  not  stop  to 
think  about  its  form  before  we  utter  it;  it  utters  itself, 
so  to  speak.     The  paragraph,  particularly  if  it  be  a  lung 
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one,  clcmancLs  some  forethought,  perhaps  some  definite 
planning,  but  its  comparative  brevity  makes  it  possible 
for  a  practiced  writer  to  do  this  planning  in  his  head; 
most  often,  indeed,  the  structure  of  a  paragraph  works 
itself  out  as  he  writes.  With  the  whole  composition, 
the  case  is  very  different;  here,  forethought  and  planning 
are  extremely  important.  Thoreau,  says  Stevenson, 
"composed  seemingly  while  he  walked;"  and  Thoreau 
himself  spoke  of  writing  as  a  very  easy  matter — "As  for 
style  of  writing,  if  one  has  anything  to  say  it  drops  from 
him  simply  as  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground."  But,  as 
Stevenson  points  out,  Thoreau  here  leaves  out  of  account 
the  long  preliminary  consideration  he  gave  to  his  sub- 
jects. 

When  truth  flows  from  a  man,  fittingly  clothed  in  style  and 
without  conscious  effort,  it  is  because  the  effort  has  been  made  and 
the  work  practically  completed  before  he  sat  down  to  write.  It  is 
only  out  of  fulness  of  thinking  that  expression  drops  perfect  like  a 
ripe  fruit ;  and  when  Thoreau  wrote  so  nonchalantly  at  his  desk,  it 
was  because  he  had  been  vigorously  active  during  his  walk. — 
Stevenson:     Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Much  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  De  Quincey  in 

his  Essay  on  Style: 

Every  man,  as  he  wal!<s  through  the  streets,  may  contrive  to 
jot  down  an  independent  thought;  a  short-hand  memorandum  of  a 
great  truth  ....  standing  on  one  leg,  you  may  accomplish  this. 
The  labor  of  composition  begins  when  you  have  to  put  your  sep- 
arate threads  of  thought  into  a  loom,  to  weave  them  into  a  con- 
tinuous whole;  to  connect,  to  introduce  them;  to  blow  them  out  or 
expand  them;  to  carry  them  to  a  close. 

The  gulf  .separating  the  first  conception  of  a  com- 
position from  the  finished  product  may  be  shown  con- 
cretely by  comparing  some  well  known  bits  of  literature 
with  the  authors'  first  jottings-down  of  the  subjects.    The 

'(Quoted  by  G.  R.  Carpenter,   in  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition.) 
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germ  of  the  fight  in  the  cave  in  Mark  Twain's  Huckle- 
berry Finn  is  contained  in  the  following  scrap: 

Quarrel,  fight.  Peter  knocked  down  with  Tom's  shovel.  Joe 
rushes  in  and  stabs  I>r.  Potter  insensible.  Joe  will  bury  Dr.  in 
Tom's  hole  and  will  make  Potter  think  he  is  accessory.  Finds 
treasure— goes  and  hides  it — returns  and  finds  P.  up.  No  use  to 
bury  body,  for  Potter  thinks  he  did  it. 

In  Hawthorne's  American  Note-Books  stands  the  fol- 
lowing half-sentence:  "A  phantom  of  the  old  ro\-al 
governors,  or  some  such  shadowy  pageant,  on  the  night 
of  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British."  Out  of  this 
grew  Howe's  Masquerade,  the  first  of  the  Legends  of  the 
Province  House.  In  Vailima  Letters,  Stevenson  writes 
of  the  conception  of  his  picturesque  story,  the  Beach  of 
Falesa,  as  follows: 

I  have  taken  refuge  in  a  new  story,  which  just  shot  through  me 
like  a  bullet  in  one  of  my  moments  of  awe,  alone  in  that  tragic  jungle: 

1.  A  South  Sea  Bridal. 

2.  Under  the  Ban. 

3.  Savao  and  Faavao. 

4.  Cries  in  the  Highwood. 

5.  Rumors  full  of  Tongues. 

6.  The  Hour  of  Peril. 

7.  The  Day  of  Vengeance. 

On  the  intermediate  stages  of  settling  on  the  spirit 
and  method  of  treatment,  acquiring  whatever  detailed 
information  may  be  necessar}-,  putting  a  plan  on  pajier, 
writing  a  first  draft,  and  revising  that  draft  until  the 
result  satisfies  the  writer,  we  cannot  here  dwell.  These 
[)rocesses  have,  in  an  elementary  form,  been  considered  in 
Part  One,  Chapters  IV-\T,  to  which  chapters  the  student 
is  now  referred  for  review.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to 
fix  the  student's  attention  upon  the  few  fundamental 
principles  of  structure  which  Twain  and  Hawthorne 
and   Stevenson,    like   all   skillful   writers,  obeyed,  more 
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or  less  unconsciously,  as  they  developed  the  fragmentary 
suggestions  given  above  into  completed  stories.  These 
principles  include  those  we  have  already  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph — unity, 
proportion,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 

131.  Selection  for  Unity.  The  first  step  in  composi- 
tion is  the  choice  of  a  definite  subject;  the  second  is  the 
gathering  of  material;  the  third  is  the  selection  of  those 
things  which  will  best  serve  the  purpose  in  hand,  from 
among  the  mass  of  thoughts,  facts,  and  impressions  which 
consideration  of  any  fruitful  subject  brings  before  us. 
Around  any  subject  cluster  many  related  but  not  strictly 
pertinent  ideas  and  facts.  These  must  be  excluded ;  irrele- 
vant detail  and  needless  digressions  merely  obscure  the 
main  issue.  Readers  of  Mayne  Reid  will  remember  how 
he  would  stop  the  story  of  a  bear  hunt  just  when  the  bear 
was  "treed,"  to  give  an  account  of  the  "genus  ursus." 
Now  a  detailed  account  of  the  hibernation  of  bears  is  very 
interesting;  but  it  belongs  in  a  scientific  article  on  bears, 
not  at  the  point  where,  finger  on  the  trigger,  you  watch 
the  opening  in  the  tree  around  which  the  dogs  are  bay- 
ing and  bristling.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  that 
is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject  as  the 
writer  sees  it  in  his  own  mind  must  be  included;  omis- 
sions are  as  fatal  as  digressions.  Every  whole  com- 
position of  whatever  nature  should  be  a  unit  complete 
in  itself. 

The  following  theme  conspicuously  violates  unity 
both  by  omissions  aiid  inclusions.  These  flaws  make 
even  more  conspicuous  its  general  weakness  of  thought 
and  style. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance 

By  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  we  mean  the  union  of  those  forces 
and  peoples  who  are  directly  controlled  by  English-speaking  govern- 
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ments.  Certainly  we  could  not  exclude  from  this  union  the  noble  and 
patriotic  French  subjects  of  Canada,  nor  would  we  exclude  from  it 
the  eloquent,  popular,  wise  and  fearless  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  than 
whom  Britain  has  but  few  more  illustrious  sons;  neither  could  we  ex- 
clude from  the  union  Theodore  Roosevelt,  though  he  is  of  Dutch 
descent. 

The  past  century  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable 
century  in  the  world's  history.  The  German  empire  of  the  present 
time  has  changed  wonderfully.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  consisted 
of  a  number  of  separately  and  differently  governed  communities; 
today  she  .is  a  prosperous  nation.  The  United  States  of  America 
has  grown  with  wondrous  strides  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  and  is 
today  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  world  powers.  In  the  war  with 
China,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  no  voice  was  more  influential  than 
the  voice  of  the  martyred  President  AIcKinley.  And  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  during  his  administration  no  statesman,  whether  in  elective 
position  or  royal  chair,  was  more  honored,  more  respected  than 
was  this  illustrious  president.  This  goes  to  show  the  remarkable 
change  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  century  in  the 
world's  attitude  toward  America. 

But  i<'  surprises  meet  us  in  these  directions,  they  meet  us  also 
in  other  directions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
drunkenness  was  far  more  common  than  at  its  close.  Indeed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  little  or  no  effort  had  been  put  forth 
for  the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  temperance.  A  century 
ago  the  fighting  of  duels  was  considered  respectable;  but  that  way 
of  settling  e\ery  petty  quarrel  has  passed  away. 

The  relations  between  America  and  Great  Britain  have  likewise 
changed  in  a  remarkable  way.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
these  two  nations  were  engaged  in  a  bitter  quarrel;  today  they  are 
walking  together  along  the  pathway  of  progress  and  prosperity,  and 
one  does  not  need  to  become  disloyal  to  the  land  of  hi.s  birth  to  become 
loyal  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Never  before  has  there  been  so 
great  an  empire;  never  before  so  great  a  republic.  If  union  means 
strength,  then  why  should  these  two  great  nations  be  united  for 
the  advancement  of  good  and  the  defeat  of  evil?  Anglo-Sa.xon 
union  stands  for  liberty — liberty  to  worship  God,  liberty  to  think  and 
to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  conscience.  The  day  has 
dawned  when  this  liberty  is  shared  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  principles  should  be  practiced 
Ijy  the  progressive  nations  on  every  liand. 
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132.  Selection  for  Proportion,  Proportion,  like  iini- 
t>",  depends  upon  skill  in  selection.  In  a  well  proportioned 
whole  composition,  the  different  parts  are  given  a  space 
corresponding  to  their  relative  difficulty  and  impor- 
tance. If  a  writer  slurs  over  difficulties,  he  is  obscure; 
if  he  dwells  on  minor  matters  to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  more  important  parts,  his  main  idea  is  left  uncer- 
tain or  hidden.  A  definite  scale  of  treatment  should  be 
decided  on  at  the  outset;  this  may  be  changed  in  the 
course  of  the  actual  writing,  but  only  for  good  reason.  A 
carefully  constructed  outline  is  a  great  aid  in  the  mat- 
ter of  proportion,  for  the  outline  will  often  reveal  the 
fact  that  too  many  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  theme.  These  inequalities,  when  they  appear 
in  the  final  draft  of  the  theme,  necessitate  recasting  the 
whole;  in  the  outline,  or  even  in  the  first  draft,  it  is  easy 
to  strike  out  or  cut  down  unimportant  sections.  For 
typical  examples  of  the  lack  of  proportion  that  comes 
from  the  failure  to  adopt  a  definite  scale  of  treatment 
at  the  outset,  see  the  first  drafts  of  the  themes  entitled 
The  Hermit  of  Long  Pond  and  Building  a  Paddock  for 
Dandy  in  Chapters  V  and  VI ;  in  both  cases,  the  writer 
starts  off  on  a  scale  which  the  space  at  his  disposal  pre- 
vents his  carrying  through.  For  an  example  of  the  lack 
of  proportion  that  comes  from  a  failure  to  see  the  real 
purpose  of  the  composition,  see  the  first  of  the  following 
themes;  for  a  disproportionately  long  treatment  of  a 
minor  detail,  see    the    second  of  the  following  themes: 

1 .      In  the  Maine  Woods 

About  five  years  ago  this  last  summer,  1  spent  a  month  of  my 
vacation  near  Moosehead  Lake  in  Maine.  I\Iy  cousin  Harry  and  I 
were  very  fond  of  fishing.  We  usually  started  on  our  fishing  trip 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  our  lunch  and  fishing  tackle. 
One  day  we  paddled  some  distance  up  the  lake,  throwing  out  our 
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lines  as  we  went  along.  About  noon,  we  went  ashore  to  eat  our 
lunch.  After  we  had  finished,  we  went  back  to  the  place  where  we 
had  left  our  canoe;  on  arriving  there,  we  found  that  the  waves  had 
loosened  it  from  the  shore,  and  had  taken  it  out  beyond  our  reach. 
The  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do,  was  to  walk  back  to  camp. 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  caught  sight  of  a  moose  standing  in 
the  water-,  eating  lily  pads.  As  soon  as  the  moose  saw  us,  he  leaped 
out  of  the  water  and  ran  off  faster  than  we  were  going.  We  reached 
camp  very  much  excited,  as  it  was  the  first  moose  we  had  ever  seen. 
In  the  weeks  that  followed  I  saw  several  others. 

The  writer  of  1  bungles  his  task  completely.  What- 
ever his  title,  the  point  of  real  interest  is  the  sight  f)f 
the  moose,  not  what  precedes  or  follows  that  glimpse. 
Most  of  the  long  introduction  should  be  omitted,  and 
also  the  last  sentence.  Only  so  much  preliminary 
detail  should  be  given  as  will  lead  us  naturally  to  the 
point  at  which  the  moose  appears.  The  glimpse  of  the 
great  beast  should  be  treated  much  more  fully. 

2.     The  Middleman  in  the  United  States 

The  middleman  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  manufacturer  must 
sell,  the  retailer  muit  buy, — the  middleman  takes  from  the  one  and 
gives  to  the  other.  Unimportant  as  his  position  may  seem,  he  is  a 
factor  in  the  modern  distribution  of  commodities.  W'ith  our 
increased  population,  and  better  business  facilities  resulting  from  tiie 
introduction  of  steam  and  electricity  as  motive  power,  the  manu- 
facturer became  no  longer  able  to  handle  all  the  business  from 
the  numerous  retailers  who  came  into  existence  tinder  the  new 
conditions,  and  the  middleman  was  called  in  to  lend  a  hand.  How 
efficiently  he  does  his  work  can  be  better  appreciated  if  I  take 
you  on  a  little  excursion  to  his  place  of  business  and  ask  you  to  be 
careful  to  observe  everything  that  you  see  there.  Of  course  our 
choice  is  unlimited,  for  there  are  middlemen  in  almost  every  linfe  of 
business.  But,  perhaps  the  wholesale  grocer  will  best  suit  my  pur- 
pose, since  he  handles  more  than  one  commodity,  and  does  a  tre- 
mendous business;  so  let  us  go  to  him. 

Let  me  guide  you  past  the  numerous  \ehicles  drawn  up  to  the 
side  of  a  large,  four-story  brick  l)uilding  of  unassuming  appearance, 
and  up  an  elevator  to  the  top  floor.     Here  we  see  numberless  bags. 
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boxes,  and  barrels,  and  all  forms  and  sizes  of  packages  piled  high  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  stretching  away  until  they  lose  themselves  in 
the  dark  gloom  in  the  rear.  Let  us  descend  to  the  floor  below. 
Here  we  find  the  same  heap  of  countless  merchandise;  and  indeed, 
if  we  descend  to  the  second  floor,  the  same  scene  meets  our  gaze. 
There  is  more  light  here,  and  we  are  surprised  to  see  the  huge  dimen- 
sions of  the  place.  Except  for  the  wheeling  of  a  truck  which  creaked 
and  groaned  under  the  weight  of  several  hogsheads  as  they  were  put 
in  place,  everything  was  silent  above.  Something  very  different 
greets  our  ears  as  well  as  our  gaze  as  we  go  down  to  the  ground 
floor.  There  is  a  confused  sound  of  hammering  of  nails,  splintering 
of  wood,  talking,  or  rather  screaming,  hurrying  of  feet  hither  and 
thither,  shutting  and  closing  of  doors,  and  the  like.  Off  to  one  side 
stands  a  brawny  shipping  clerk,  book  in  hand,  superintending  the 
loading  of  teams  through  the  various  openings  in  the  wall.  Lest  we 
be  in  his  way,  let  us  adjourn  to  the  office,  which  is  in  the  front  part 
of  the  building  on  the  same  floor.  Of  course,  no  visitors  are  allowed 
here,  but  let  us  suppose  we  are  there  on  business,  and  instead  of 
saying  our  say  and  hurrying  out,  as  they  expect  us  to  do,  we  sit  down 
among  those  who  are  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  inner  office 
which  bears  the  forbidding  sign,  "Private."  From  the  conversation 
of  these  men  we  learn  that  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  each  representing  some  large  manufacturing  concern.  We 
also  find  here  salesmen  who  represent  the  establishment  we  are  in, 
conversing  now  with  one  clerk,  now  with  another  behind  the  grating 
set  up  for  the  book-keepers.  Telephone  bells  are  often  heard  ringing, 
and  various  orders  are  given.  I  will  not  try  to  detain  you  much 
longer;  the  general  hubbub  might  be  too  much  for  you;  especially 
if  you  happen  to  come  from  the  country.  I  will  merely  try  to 
sum  up  what  you  yourself  may  naturally  conclude  from  what  you 
have  just  seen  and  heard. 

We  can  conclude,  first,  that  the  middleman  buys  in  large  quan- 
tities from  manufacturers  all  over  the  country;  second,  that  he  resells 
his  merchandise  in  smaller  quantities  to  the  retailer;  and  third,  that 
he  does  a  big  business  in  a  systematic  way,  buying  through  agents 
and  selling  through  agents.  Since  these  conclusions  hold  true  for 
middlemen  in  every  line  of  business,  my  task  is  done. 

133.  Coherence  in  the  Whole  Composition.  Unity 
and  proportion  have  to  do  with  material  only.  Co- 
herence  has  to  do  not   only   with   material,   but  with 
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arrangement  and  phrasing  as  well.  Coherence  means 
literally  "sticking  together";  in  a  coherent  whole  com- 
position, the  substance  of  the  second  paragraph  will  grow 
naturally  out  of  tj^at  of  the  first  and  lead  naturally 
up  to  that  of  the  third,  and  so  on;  when  necessary, 
the  sequence  of  thought  will  be  made  plain  by  such 
devices  as  the  use  of  connectives,  reference  words, 
inversion  of  parts  of  sentences,  and  transition-sentences 
and  paragraphs. 

1.  Incoherence  in  Structure. — Let  us  take  up  first 
the  matter  of  coherence  of  structure.  The  whole  com- 
position may  be  likened  to  a  chain.  If  a  writer  omits 
or  misplaces  a  link,  the  reader  will  miss  the  connection 
and  be  confused.  The  following  outline  is  a  typical 
example  of  confused,  disorderly  writing,  in  which  the 
sequence  of  the  various  parts  seems  a  mere  matter  of 
accident: 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  Project 

A.  The  Object  of  the  Canal. 

1.  At  the  present  time  the  waterway  rates  are  cheaper  on 
many  commodities  than  the  railway  rates. 

2.  The  danger  to  life  and  the  destruction  to  property  caused 
by  rounding  Cape  Cod  would  be  lessened. 

3.  For  these  previous  reasons  the  scheme  of  digging  a  canal 
from  Weymouth  to  Fall  River  through  Brockton  and  Taunton 
has  been  agitated  for  a  long  time. 

4.  A  canal  like  this  will  build  up  the  interior  towns  and 
cities  of  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

B.  The  Advantages. 

1.  Taunton  and  Brockton  could  easily  send  their  goods 
directly  to  the  merchants  at  Boston  or  Fall  River. 

2.  Taunton  would  be  benefited  by  having  a  direct  water 
connection  with  the  seaports,  Boston,  Fall  River,  and  New  York. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  running  the  vessels  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  since  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rough  voyage 
around  the  Cape  could  no  longer  cause  loss. 
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C.  Benefits  to  Commerce. 

1.  Brockton  and  Taunton  would  become  centers  of  great 
activity  in  tlie  mercantile  world. 

2.  Hundreds  of  vessels  would  go  back  and  forth  between 
Boston  and  New  York  by  way  of  Fall  River  delivering  and 
receiving  cargoes. 

D.  Conclusion. 

1.  If  the  canal  were  built,  people  would  begin  to  build,  and 
property  would  become  valuable. 

2.  Wages  would  increase,  and  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
laborers. 

3.  People  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  would 
not  hear  so  much  the  old  phrase,  "times  are  hard." 

In  this  outline,  important  material  is  omitted;  we 
are  told  nothing  definite  as  to  the  origin  of  the  canal 
project,  and  we  learn  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking, or  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Moreover,  the 
various  sections  overlap;  the  advantages  are  treated 
not  only  under  the  heading  "The  Advantages,"  but 
also  under  "The  Object  of  the  Canal,"  "Benefits  to 
Commerce,"  and  "Conclusion."  In  the  whole  composi- 
tion, as  in  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph,  try  to  bring 
related  things  together  and  to  keep  unrelated  things 
apart. 

With  the  loose  thinking  and  loose  organization  of  this 
outline,  contrast  the  orderly,  definite  line  of  progress  in 
the  extract  from  Traill's  Social  England  on  pages  92 
and  93,  or  in  any  of  the  longer  extracts  cited  in  this 
book  as  models. 

2.  Incoherence  from  Changes  in  the  Point  of  Viexv. — 
To  secure  coherence  a  writer  must  avoid  violent,  un- 
necessary changes  in  the  point  of  view.  The  phrase 
"point  of  view"  may  be  explained  by  an  illustration.  If, 
in  telling  the  story  of  a  foot  race,  the  writer  describes 
the  race  as  he  saw  it  from  the  grand-stand,  he  will  have 
one  "point  of  view";  if  he  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
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athletes  saw  it  from  the  track,  he  will  have  another; 
if  he  describes  it  in  part  from  the  grand-stand 
and  in  part  from  the  field,  he  will  have  two  different 
points  of  view.  Coherence  requires  that  at  any  given 
moment  the  writer  shall  have  one  point  of  view  clearly 
in  mind;  that  all  changes  in  the  point  of  view  shall  be 
undertaken  for  some  specific  purpose;  and  that  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  change  the  point  of  view  he  shall 
make  the  transition  quite  plain. 

3.  The  effect  of  paragraphing  on  coherence. — Para- 
graphing is  in  part  a  matter  of  choice;  we  may  divide  a 
whole  composition  into  a  relatively  large  or  a  relatively 
small  number  of  paragraphs  as  we  choose.  But  in 
exercising  this  freedom,  we  must  not  forget  that  to  para- 
graph on  one  scale  in  one  part  of  a  composition  and  on 
another  scale  in  another  part,  is  confusing.  A  succession 
of  paragraphs  of  one  or  two  sentences  each  is  also  con- 
fusing; the  reader  has  to  study  out  for  himself  the 
relation  of  these  scrappy  paragraphs  to  each  other  and 
to  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Very  long  paragraphs  force 
on  him  the  opposite  process,  that  of  dividing  them  into 
their  component  parts.  Finally,  confusion  results  if 
the  paragraphs  do  not  represent  logical  divisions  of  the 
subject;  e.  g., 

Every  year  the  number  of  motor-boats  increases,  and  no  won- 
der. Did  you  ever  cruise  along  the  canal  in  the  lengthening  shadows 
of  a  serene  afternoon,  now  in  the  fields  of  grain,  now  in  a  pasture 
where  the  herd  contentedly  grazes,  now  in  the  woods,  winding 
through  the  hills,  crossing  other  streams  rushing  underneath,  through 
villages  and  towns,  chasing  ducks  and  being  chased  by  dogs,  waving 
to  the  people  at  the  great,  vault-like  locks,  and  tj'ing  up  to  the  bank 
for  the  night  near  some  secluded  farmhouse?  Or  sail  along  under 
the  dome  of  blue  between  towering  mountains,  past  islets  that  are 
reflected  in  the  water  clear  as  air,  around  bold  headlands  and  through 
sequestered  coves,  where  the  forest  comes  down  to  the  water's  edge? 
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Or  over  the  silver  blue  of  the  salt  water,  with  four-masters  and  gulls 
in  the  ofifing  and  swishing  porpoises  diving  under  and  around  the 
boat? 

The  vital  part  of  a  motor-boat  is  the  engine — "trouble  with  my 
engine"  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  game.  A  cruising  engine  should 
be  at  least  of  two  cylinders  and  weigh  one  hundred  pounds  to  the 
horse-power,  and  should  be  a  good  one.  It  must  be  perfectly  in- 
stalled, shaft  lined  up  after  the  boat  is  launched,  oil  not  only  all 
strained,  but  a  dirt  and  water  trap  between  the  tanks  and  engine, 
and  if  possible  an  auxiliary  three  or  four  gallon  tank  that  is  ready  in 
an  emergency.  Every  part  of  engine  and  plumbing  must  be  easily 
accessible  at  all  times.  Two  anchors  are  needed,  a  small  one  for 
day  use  and  a  big  one  for  storms  and  nights.  The  small  one  can  be 
a  Babbet  pattern  with  chain,  but  the  big  one  must  be  a  kedge  with 
several  hundred  feet  of  new  rope.  I  have  found  a  twenty-five  and  a 
seventy-five  pound  anchor  none  too  much  for  a  thirty-foot  boat. 
In  coming  to  an  anchorage  or  moorings  in  a  crowded  harbor  always 
come  uptide  or  upwind,  and  never  try  to  cross  close  to  the  bow  of  a 
boat  anchored  in  a  strong  tide  or  wind.  The  cabin  roof  should  be 
nearly  fiat  and  provided  with  at  least  an  inch  high  hand-rail.  In 
cruising  always  get  an  early  morning  start,  and  find  your  harbor 
early  while  there  is  still  plenty  of  light,  and  remember  that,  espe- 
cially in  autumn,  a  warm  blow  from  the  south  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  a  sudden  gale  from  the  northward.  The  old  sailor's  advice  is 
good :  "When  it  begins  to  look  dirty  get  into  a  harbor  and  keep  a-goin' 
in  until  you're  landlocked  all  around — then  you  can  take  your  com- 
fort." 

4.  The  usefulness  of  connectives. — Often,  to  make 
the  coherence  of  a  passage  obvious,  it  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  logical  relations  of  its  parts  by  the  use 
of  connecting  devices  of  various  sorts.  The  relation 
between  the  parts  of  a  composition  of  whatever  nature 
should  be  plain  to  the  reader  at  once  and  without  effort 
on  his  part.  In  the  theme  2,  on  page  399,  there  are 
three  distinct  sections,  but  coherence  is  not  secured 
merely  by  breaking  the  extract  up  into  three  parts. 
Some  connecting  phrases  and  perhaps  some  new  material 
are  needed  to  make  the  flow  of  thought  smooth  and 
uninterrupted.     Again,    the    following    paragraphs    are 
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connected  in  thought,  but  the  connection  is  not  made 
clear : 

From  the  point  of  view  of  health  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  a  good  game— rin  which  every  muscle  is  suitably  exercised, 
and  brain  and  lungs  join  in  the  complete  happiness  of  the  honest 
laugh  and  the  careless  shout — and  the  "dead-alive"  military  drill, 
or  formal  gymnastics,  which  while  developing  many  muscles  abnor- 
mally, leave  the  brain  torpid  and  the  spirit  depressed. 

The  game  must  be  regulated.  Unselfishness  must  be  practiced 
at  every  turn;  the  strong  must  help  the  weak;  and  the  weak  must 
be  aroused  that  they  may  not  be  a  drag  upon  the  strong.  The 
team  that  represents  a  school  must  be  chosen  purely  on  the  merit 
of  its  members,  those  selected  being  as  jealous  of  their  honorable 
distinction  as  the  rejected  are  glad  to  stand  aside  for  the  honor  of 
their  common  cause.  As  the  credit  of  the  school  demands  the  best 
effort  of  every  individual,  there  must  be  patient  practice  and  steady 
perseverance. 

A  connecting  phrase  which  will  bind  the  two  paragraphs 
together  can  easily  be  supplied  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph;  e.  g.,  ''If  the  full  benefits  of  a  game 
are  to  be  reaped,  however,  the  game  must  be  regulated." 
Careful  writers  employ  five  obvious  devices  to  bring 
out  the  connection  between  the  parts  of  the  whole  com- 
position. The  first  is  the  use  of  conjunctions  and  con- 
junctive adverbs  (especially  "hence,"  "therefore," 
"moreover,"  "then,"  "however,"  and  "now").  The 
second  device  is  the  use  of  reference  words  such  as 
"this,"  "that,"  "these,"  "those,"  and  "such."  These 
terms  need  not  be  the  very  first  words  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph;  they  may  be  woven  into  the 
first  sentence  at  some  succeeding  point,  as,  "Pride, 
under  such  training,  is  turned  to  account,"  and,  "I 
might  consider  in  the  same  manner  ..."  The  third 
device  is  the  repetition,  in  opening  a  paragraph,  of  words 
or  phrases  used  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  preceding 
paragraph;  often  the  repeated  words  arc  transposed  out 
of  their  natural  order;  e.  g.. 
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The  last  count  in  the  indictment  against  this  unworthy 

body  of  legislators  is  loose  expenditure  of  public  money. 

Loose  expenditure  of  public  money  we  Americans  are  prone  to 
judge  lightly;  but 

The  fourth  device  is  a  reference  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  preceding  paragraph;  e.  g., 

"While  John  is  making  his  way  through  the  woods,  let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  into  the  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village." 

The  fifth  device  is  the  use  of  a  paragraph  of  transi- 
tion, i.  e.,  a  paragraph  which  sums  up  what  has  been 
said,    and   perhaps  glances   ahead   at   what   is  coming. 

Every  one  of  these  devices  is  used  in  all  kinds  of  writ- 
ing; but  they  are  not  so  often  necessary  in  narration  and 
description  as  in  other  kinds  of  writing.  In  narration, 
the  order  of  time  is  frequently  self-explanatory;  in  de- 
scription, the  details  follow  in  space  so  clearly  that  a 
parade  of  logical  relationships  would  be  offensive. 

It  is  of  course  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  dis- 
orderly thinking  by  tying  together  with  connectives 
loosely  related  thoughts.  Logical  thinking  must  under- 
lie clear  writing.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  thought 
should  precede  all  attempts  to  use  verbal  links. 

134.  Emphasis  in  the  Whole  Composition.  To  give 
our  compositions  emphasis,  we  should  so  arrange  our 
ideas  that  the  important  ones  will  stand  out  and  the 
unimportant  ones  will  sink  into  the  background.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  most  important  places  in  a  para- 
graph or  a  whole  composition  are  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  and  hence  that  emphasis  requires  that  we  put  the 
most  important  ideas  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
But  suppose  the  two  most  important  ideas  belong  to- 
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gether  in  thought?  If  so,  to  put  one  at  the  beginning 
and  the  other  at  the  end  is  to  destroy  coherence.  Usually, 
however,  we  can,  without  losing  coherence,  give  our 
compositions  climax;  that  is,  make  each  one  move  for- 
ward in  an  order  of  increasing  importance  and  interest. 
Climax  is  especially  important  in  narratives;  no  one 
likes  to  read  a  story  that  opens  in  an  exciting  way  but 
"runs  down"  at  the  end.  Defects  in  emphasis  have  been 
amply  illustrated  in  the  section  devoted  to  emphasis 
in  the  preceding  chapter;  that  section  the  student  should 
consult  in  this  connection. 

135.  Beginnings  and  Endings.  The  way  in  which  we 
open  and  close  our  compositions  has  a  marked  effect  on 
their  emphasis.  Beginnings  and  endings  have  already  been 
treated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  book,  but  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  restate  the  main  points  again.  Interest,  direct- 
ness, and  brevity,  are  the  qualities  most  necessary  in 
an  introduction.  But  brevity  must  not  be  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  clearness.  If  you  have  preliminary  infor- 
mation which  is  really  vital ;  if  you  wish  to  let  the  reader 
see  before  you  begin,  what  your  subject  and  your  method 
of  treatment  are,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  what  seems 
necessary.     Macaulay    begins    his   History    of  England 

with  such  a  statement: 

I  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the 
accession  of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which 
is  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living.  I  shall  recount  the 
errors  which,  in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and 
priesthood  from  the  House  of  Stuart.  I  shall  trace  the  course  of 
that  revolution  which  terminated  in  the  long  struggle  between  our 
sovereigns  and  their  parliaments,  and  bound  up  together  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  I  shall  relate 
how  the  new  settlement  was,  during  many  troubled  years,  success- 
fully defended  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  how,  under 
that  settlement,  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  security  of  property 
were  found  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty  of  discussion  and  of 
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individual  action  never  before  known;  how,  from  the  auspicious 
union  of  order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the  annals 
of  human  affairs  have  furnished  no  example;  how  our  country,  from 
a  state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place  of  umpire 
among  European  powers;  how  her  opulence  and  her  martial  glory 
grew  togther;  how,  by  wise  and  resolute  good  faith,  was  gradually 
established  a  public  credit  fruitful  of  marvels  which  to  the  states- 
men of  any  former  age  would  have  seemed  incredible;  how  a  gigan- 
tic commerce  gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  compared  with  which 
every  maritime  power,  ancient  or  modern,  sinks  into  insignificance; 
how  Scotland,  after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  England, 
not  merely  by  legal  bands,  but  by  indissoluble  ties  of  interest  and 
affection;  how,  in  America,  the  British  colonies,  rapidly  became  far 
mightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which  Cortez  and  Pizarro 
had  added  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  how  in  Asia, 
British  adventurers  founded  an  empire  not  less  splendid  and  more 
durable  than  that  of  Alexander. 

This  specific  and  rather  long  introduction  gives  the 
reader  a  useful  clue  to  follow  among  the  manifold  events 
which  Macaulay  crowds  into  the  live  volumes  of  his 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  he  begins  his  brief  Hfe  of 
Samuel  Johnson  with  the  following  direct  sentence: 

Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  who  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  and  a 
bookseller  of  great  note  in  the  midland  counties. 

Just  what  should  be  said  at  the  outset  must  be  set- 
tled anew  in  each  case,  with  due  regard  to  the  length  and 
complexity  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  amount  of  pre- 
vious knowledge  which  may  be  assumed  on  the  part  of 
one's  readers.  Even  simple  subjects  must  be  intro- 
duced more  or  less  formally  and  specifically  if  our 
readers  know  nothing  of  them.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  long  preliminaries  are  to  be  avoided;  an  intro- 
duction clearly  recognizable  as  such  is  often  the  writer's 
scaffolding  for  his  thoughts,  and  should  be  removed 
when  his  final  draft  is  completed.     In  descriptions  and 
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Stories  it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  elaborate  open- 
ings; note  the  quick  directness  of  the  following  open- 
ing paragraph: 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Sonoo,  a  Hill-man  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  Jadeh,  his  wife.  One  year  their  maize  failed,  and  two  bears 
spent  the  night  in  their  only  opium  poppy  field  just  above  the 
Sutlej  Valley  on  the  Kotgarh  side;  so,  next  season,  they  turned 
Christian,  and  brought  their  baby  to  the  Mission  to  be  baptized. 
The  Kotgarh  Chaplain  christened  her  Elizabeth,  and  "Lispeth"  is 
the  Hill  or  pahari  pronunciation.     Kipling:  Lispeth. 

A  good  opening  should  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent 
with  getting  the  reader  properly  started.  It  should  also 
be  sufhciently  engaging  to  make  him  wish  to  read  further. 
In  the  introduction  to  Lispeth  just  quoted,  Kipling 
arouses  our  interest  in  Lispeth  by  awakening  our  sym- 
pathy and  our  curiosity.  In  the  following  introduction 
to  a  theme  on  the  value  of  studying  modern  languages, 
the  student  enlists  our  interest  by  focusing  our  atten- 
tion on  a  current  objection  to  the  study  of  modern 
languages: 

In  this  utilitarian  age  of  ours,  everything  must  justify  its  right  to 
be  by  proving  itself  of  "practical  value,"  and  "practical  value" 
means,  with  altogether  too  many  people,  "money  value."  Those 
things  which  cannot  demonstrate  their  ability  to  turn  directly  or 
indirectly  into  cold  cash,  Mr.  Practical  Man  tears  from  their  places 
and  sweeps  into  the  street.  They  cannot  bring  the  dollars  in; 
therefore  they  repose  in  the  rubbish-heap;  and  he  is  satisfied. 
Many  things  suffer  thus  at  his  hands  without  a  particle  of  justice. 
But  when  he  says  that  such  a  fate  should  be  meted  out  to  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  as  an  idle,  useless  occupation,  suitable 
only  for  frivolous,  thriftless  wasters  of  time,  this  so-called  practical 
individual — who  is  in  reality  only  a  person  with  a  distorted  mind — 
makes  one  of  his  worst  mistakes.  The  study  of  languages  other 
than  our  own  is  of  very  great  value,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  you. 

To  end  \\cll  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  begin  well. 
The  conclusion   should   be   interesting   and   important, 
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perhaps  even  more  so  than  the  beginning.  The  best 
rule,  especially  in  description  or  informal  narrative,  is  to 
be  brief  in  the  conclusion,  as  in  the  opening.  Find  out 
where  the  interest  in  the  subject  really  ends,  and  leave 
off  at  that  point.  Avoid  postscripts,  for  if  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  postscript  is  important,  it  probabh' 
belongs  earlier  in  the  theme,  and  should  be  inserted  in 
its  proper  place.  One  form  of  the  postscript  that  is 
especially  annoying  occurs  when  the  writer,  thinking 
that  the  reader  will  not  see  his  point,  tries  to  explain  it 
or  to  moralize  about  it.  The  real  end  of  the  following 
description,  for  example,  is  "a  sense  of  ceaseless  activity 
which  accomplishes  nothing": 

An  Afternoon  Recitation 

My  afternoon  recitation  in  Beowulf  brought  little  with  it. 
The  large,  dark  room  was  crowded  with  students  who  settled  them- 
sehes  in  their  chairs  in  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  being  bored  for 
an  hour.  Before  us  sat  the  teacher — short,  heavy,  and  uninterest- 
ing, gazing  impassively  at  us  over  her  spectacles.  The  hour  began 
with  a  recitation  on  the  assigned  lesson,  now  and  then  interrupted 
by  the  squeaking  of  the  door,  as  some  tardy  member  entered.  Then 
the  teacher  spent  the  remaining  time  reading  aloud  in  a  monotonous 
voice  extracts  from  Beowulf,  especially  descriptions  of  a  lonely  sea 
and  gloomy  conflicts.  From  the  chapel  overhead  came  the  melan- 
choly wailing  of  the  organ  practice.  The  impression  received  from 
the  window  was  just  as  cheerless;  there,  a  somber  gray  sky  met  our 
gaze.  Amid  the  howling  of  the  wind  there  were  heard  occasional 
dull  thuds  as  a  strong  gust  shook  down  the  late  pears  from  a  now 
almost  leafless  pear  tree  near  the  window.  No  less  cheerless  was  the 
mental  picture  of  the  eternal  dashing  of  waves  on  a  bleak  shore 
under  a  leaden  sky,  and  a  solitary  hero  on  the  strand,  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  with  a  grim  monster.  There  was  something 
oppressive  about  the  whole  atmosphere — a  sense  of  ceaseless  activity 
which  accomplishes  nothing. 

The  result  caused  by  the  mingled  effect  of  dropping  pears, 
wailing  wind,  moaning  organ,  droning  reader,  and  splashing  waves, 
was  depressing. 
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An  abrupt  conclusion,  while  often  the  right  ending 
for  a  story,  is  apt,  in  other  kinds  of  writing,  to  leave 
the  reader  wondering  why  the  article  was  written.  In 
this  final  paragraph  of  an  essay  on  Shelley's  life,  the 
author  has  cut  off  his  remarks  with  a  knife: 

Minor  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind,  The  Cloud,  To  the  Skylark,  and  To  Night,  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  These  little  poems  are  sometimes  thoughtful,  some- 
times merely  suggestive,  and  sometimes  mystic;  but  they  are  al- 
ways charming.  Of  his  longer  poems,  Adonais  is  the  most  pop- 
ular. It  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Keats,  and,  next  to  Lycidas,  is 
the  finest  elegy  in  the  language. 

Ordinarily,  short  themes — themes  of  one  or  two  pages 
in  length  that  is — either  need  no  summing  up  at  the 
end,  or  need  only  a  single  sentence  of  summary  to  drive 
the  point  home.  But  in  the  case  of  long  or  complicated 
articles  it  is  often  best  to  round  out  the  treatment  by  a 
summary  in  which  the  chief  points  touched  upon  are 
passed  in  review.  For  example,  Spencer  ends  a  long 
essay  entitled  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth  as 
follows : 

Thus  to  the  question  with  which  we  set  out  —  What  knowledge 
is  of  the  most  worth? — the  uniform  reply  is — Science.  This  is  the 
verdict  on  all  the  counts.  For  direct  self-preservation,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  life  and  health,  the  all-important  knowledge  is — Science. 
For  that  indirect  self-preservation  which  we  call  gaining  a  livelihood, 
the  knowledge  of  greatest  value  is — Science.  For  the  due  discharge 
of  parental  function,  the  proper  guidance  is  to  be  found  only  in — 
Science.  For  that  interpretation  of  national  life,  past  and  present, 
without  which  the  citizen  cannot  rightly  regulate  his  conduct,  the 
indispensable  key  is — Science.  Alike  for  the  most  perfect  produc- 
tion and  highest  enjoyment  of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the  needful  prep- 
aration is  still — Science.  And  for  purposes  of  discipline — intellectual, 
moral,  religious— the  most  efficient  study  is,  once  more — Science. 
The  question  which  at  first  seemed  so  perplex,  has  become 
in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  comparatively  simple.  We  have  not 
to  estimate  the  degrees  of  importance  of  different  orders  of  human 
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activity,  and  different  studies  as  severally  fitting  us  for  them;  since 
we  find  that  the  study  of  Science,  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning, 
is  the  best  preparation  for  all  these  orders  of  activity.  We  have 
not  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  knowledge  of  great  though 
conventional  value,  and  knowledge  of  less  though  intrinsic  value; 
seeing  that  the  knowledge  which  we  find  to  be  of  most  value  in  all 
other  respects,  is  intrinsically  most  valuable:  its  worth  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  opinion,  but  is  as  fixed  as  is  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
surrounding  world.  Necessary  and  eternal  as  are  its  truths,  all 
Science  concerns  all  mankind  for  all  time.  Equally  at  present,  and 
in  the  remotest  future,  must  it  be  of  incalculable  importance  for  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct,  that  men  should  understand  the  Science 
of  life,  physical,  mental,  and  social;  and  that  they  should  under- 
stand all  other  science,  as  a  key  to  the  science  of  life. 

In  every  composition,  it  is  important  to  see  that  your 
work  is  finished,  that  your  reader  has  nothing  more  to 
expect  from  you ;  but  it  is  also  important  to  see  that  you 
do  not  weaken  your  effect  by  continuing  after  you  have 
reached  the  real  end. 

Exercise  XXIII 

I.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  "whole 
composition?"  What  is  the  most  important  distinction 
between  the  whole  composition  and  the  sentence  or 
the  paragraph?  Under  what  circumstances  may  a  sin- 
gle sentence  or  paragraph  be  called  a  whole  composition? 
What  important  result  follows  from  the  greater  length  of 
whole  compositions? 

II.  Compare  the  following  extracts  from  Haw- 
thorne's American  Note-Books  with  the  stories  under  the 
same  titles  in  Twice-Told  Tales: 

1.  Fancy's  Show  Box:  A  Moralily.  "A  man,  virtuous  in  his 
general  conduct,  but  committing  habitually  some  monstrous  crime, — 
as  murder, — and  doing  this  without  the  sense  of  guilt,  but  with  a 
peaceful  conscience, — habit,  probably,  reconciling  him  to  it;  but 
something  (for  instance,  discovery)  occurs  to  make  him  sensible  of 
his  enormity.     His  horror  then." — American  Note-Books,  p.  273. 
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2.  Dr.  Heidegger's  ExperimeJil.  "Questions  as  to  unsettled 
points  of  history,  and  mysteries  of  nature,  to  be  asked  of  a  mes- 
merized person."     American    Note-Books,  p.  274. 

3.  The  Lily's  Quest:  An  Apologue.  "Two  lovers  to  plan  the 
building  of  a  pleasure-house  on  a  certain  spot  of  ground,  but  various 
seeming  accidents  prevent  it.  Once  they  find  a  group  of  miserable 
children  there;  once  it  is  the  scene  where  crime  is  plotted;  at  last  the 
dead  body  of  one  of  the  lovers,  or  of  a  dear  friend,  is  found  there; 
and,  instead  of  a  pleasure-house,  they  build  a  marble  tomb.  The 
moral, — that  there  is  no  place  on  earth  fit  for  the  site  of  a  pleasure- 
house,  because  there  is  no  spot  that  may  not  have  been  saddened 
by  human  grief,  stained  by  crime,  or  hallowed  by  death.  It  might 
be  three  friends  who  plan  it,  instead  of  two  lovers;  and  the  dearest 
one  dies."     American    Note-Books,   p.   37. 

III.  Enumerate  and  define  the  principles  of  com- 
position which  apply  to  the  whole  composition.  Why 
is  proportion  a  matter  of  more  importance  in  the  whole 
composition  than  in  the  paragraph? 

IV.  Explain  the  statement  that  digressions  and 
omissions  of  essential  parts  of  an  idea,  are  equally  fatal 
to  unity.  Show  the  unity  in  1,  any  novel  the  class  has 
recently  read;  2,  any  chapter  of  this  same  novel; 
3,  any  play  the  class  has  recently  read;  4,  any  act 
of  this  same  play;  5,  any  essay  the  class  has  recently 
read.  Can  you  find  any  improper  digressions  in  any- 
thing the  class  has  been  recently  reading? 

V.  Indicate  specifically  the  violations  of  unity 
in  the  theme  entitled  The  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance  in  Sec- 
tion 131,  and  in  the  following  theme: 

Need  of  Mission  Work  in  the  West 

As  a  member  of  a  mission  study  class  last  winter,  I  became  much 
interested  in  the  West,  its  possibilities  and  needs,  the  result  of  its 
needs  being  neglected,  and  how  to  remedy  these  needs.  1  will  try 
briefly  to  present  to  you  these  phases  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place  the  West  is  growing,  and  by  the  West  I  mean 
the  land  beyond  the  Mississippi,  most  of  which  is  undeveloped. 
Now  we  want  to  know  why  it  is  growing.     I  will  confess  it  was  a 
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new  idea  to  me,  which  the  leader  summed  up  in  the  sentence,  "Civili- 
zation turns  westward."  If  we  stop  a  minute  we  find  that  to  be  true. 
Civilization  began  in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys;  it  spread  west 
to  Greece;  in  turn,  Rome  became  the  center;  Spain,  exploring  west- 
ward, discovered  America;  the  western  part  of  America  is  developing; 
thence  her  civilization  will  do  much  for  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Asia.  In  short,  we  are  pushing  the  undeveloped  region  of  the  West. 
In  this  region  lie  vast  possibilities  which  are  now  being  developed  to 
some  extent  and  which  will  be  developed  more  in  the  ne.xt  few  years. 
Farming  in  the  west  cffers  advantages,  both  in  alfalfa  and  in  fruit- 
farming.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  extent  of  fruit-farming  in 
California.  Its  products  are  known  all  over  the  world.  Hunting  for 
furs  is  done  to  quite  an  extent  in  the  Rockies  and  in  the  colder 
climate  of  the  north-western  boundar^^  The  lumber  business  of 
the  northern  states  forms  no  small  industry.  The  greatest  wealth 
lies  in  mining.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  metals,  and  thousands 
are  employed  yearly  as  miners.  These  above-mentioned  industries 
are  benefited  by  water  facilities.  The  Great  Lakes  form  a  means 
to  the  northeast  for  transportation  to  the  Atlantic,  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  Mississippi  River  carries  goods  to  the  south; 
thence  they  are  carried  out  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the 
west  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  the  value  of  Puget  Sound  to  the 
lumber  business  in  Washington  is  almost  unlimited.  The  water 
facilities  are  not  unparalleled  in  that  the  western  coast  has  few 
very  good  harbors,  and  in  that  the  south-central  region  needs 
rivers,  but,  nevertheless,  you  can  see  that  the  water  facilities  as 
they  stand  form  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
West.  As  an  example  of  possibilities,  allow  me  to  mention  a  vast 
tea  plantation  in  Texas  owned  by  a  foreigner,  a  Japanese.  By 
putting  his  knowledge  to  good  advantage  in  constantly  making 
improvements,  he  is  realizing  enormous  profits.  This  is  merely  one 
example  of  what  is  being,  and  what  can  be  done. 

As  our  next  step,  let  us  look  at  the  opportunity  in  this  broad 
field  for  mission  workers.  I  hinted,  in  my  previous  paragraph,  at  the 
opportunity  for  civilizing  the  Orient.  To  quote  the  Reverend  J.  H. 
Thompson,  "San  Francisco  stands  as  an  open  door  to  the  Orient." 
Those  western  neighbors,  namely  the  Filipinos,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Japanese,  are  to  be  much  affected  by  our  western  civilization. 
As  immigrants,  they  land  at  San  Francisco.  They  work  with  us, 
learn  our  manners  and  customs,  and  in  time  go  back,  taking  with 
them  what  we  have  given  them  in  the  line  of  civilization. 

Now  for  the  remedy,  which  lies  in  the  establishment  of  schools. 
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churches,  and  in  the  sending  of  able  workers  there.  Mission  schools 
seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  government  schools  in  that  they 
get  at  the  very  life  of  the  people  and  are  aiming  constantly  at  a 
higher  moral  tone.  The  workers  too  must  have  energy,  persever- 
ance, courage,  patience,«tact  to  deal  with  these  people,  and  they  must 
inspire  confidence. 

Realization  of  these  needs  is  one  step  toward  the  remedy,  so  let 
us  be  thankful  that  they  are  becoming  known,  and  let  us  hope  for 
the  dawn  of  civilization  among  our  western  neighbors. 

VI.  Outline  a  story  about  some  commonplace  inci- 
dent, and  indicate  the  parts  you  would  omit  and  the 
additions  you  would  make  if  you  should  try  to  make  a 
story  of  it. 

VII.  Rewrite  the  first  of  the  faulty  extracts  in 
Section  132.  Point  out  specifically  the  defects  in  propor- 
tion in  the  theme  in  Section  132  entitled  The  Middleman 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  passages: 

1 .     A  Few  Weeks  at  the  Seashore 

For  several  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
seashore  to  spend  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  a 
month.  There  was  much  planning  done,  and  the  trunks  were  packed 
a  little  at  a  time,  as  the  day  when  we  should  leave  the  sweltering 
city  approached.  We  took  three  steamer  trunks  and  two  large 
ones,  besides  several  hampers  full  of  utensils,  etc.  At  last  the  much 
anticipated  day  came,  and  we  got  on  our  way  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  morning. 

While  at  the  seashore,  numerous  pastimes  presented  themselves 
to  us,  such  as  sailing,  rowing,  canoeing,  and  swimming.  I  partook 
of  each  with  great  pleasure.  We  spent  our  evenings  either  at  home 
or  at  a  neighbor's  house.  We  had  many  enjoyable  times,  and  I  shall 
remember  them  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
renew  old  times  another  year. 

2.     Street  Life  in  Rome 

What  a  grand  and  impressive  sight  must  have  been  the  social 
functions  in  the  capital  at  Rome  in  the  early  days.  The  customary 
and  usual  morning  call  of  the  Romans  took  place  soon  after  sunrise, 
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when  the  house  was  thrown  open  for  all  those  who  wished  to  attend. 
It  was  impressive  both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  affair, 
so  much  so  that  business  usually  came  to  a  standstill.  This  prac- 
tice of  holding  these  morning  receptions  continued  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Empire. 

For  social  intercourse  in  general,  the  early  Romans  did  not  use 
their  houses  to  any  great  extent.  The  home  was  more  for  a  place 
of  rest  and  reclining.  For  this  reason  they  were  brought 
closely  together  each  day  in  the  cafes,  baths,  and  promenades  of 
the  great  city.  Here  and  on  their  strolls,  no  doubt  they  exchanged 
pleasant  greetings,  thus  fostering  a  strong  and  wholesome  feeling, 
which  did  much  to  develop  a  patriotic  responsibility  among  the 
citizens  of  Rome. 

3.    A  Trip  in  the  Dark 

Last  autumn  our  family  was  camping  in  a  wild  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bfack  River,  about  four  miles  from  the  city.  One  Saturday 
evening  there  was  a  dance  in  the  city,  that  I  wished  to  attend.  I 
was  to  meet  my  chum  there,  and  afterwards  we  were  going  to  return 
to  camp  in  my  canoe,  which  was  a  fine  birch-bark  canoe  which  I 
had  bought  of  a  man  who  had  brought  it  to  the  city  from  Maine.  I 
knew  I  should  have  no  trouble  in  paddling  to  the  city,  for  I  had  the 
current  with  me,  but  the  return  trip  was  a  great  deal  harder,  and 
was  a  good  deal  of  work  even  for  two.  I  paddled  up  slowly  and 
easily,  taking  time  for  a  swim  on  the  way.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
hall,  my  friend  was  not  there,  and  I  learned  that  he  was  sick  and 
could  not  come.  He  remained  ill  in  bed  for  two  weeks  with  a  fever, 
and  he  was  more  or  less  under  the  weather  all  summer,  whereby  I 
lost  many  a  trip  I  had  planned.  I  thought  of  my  return  trip  with 
some  anxiety,  and  intended  to  start  earl}-,  but  soon  I  was  having  such 
a  good  time  that  I  forgot  about  it  entirely.  So  when  I  started  it  was 
after  midnight,  and  so  dark  that  the  light  from  my  lantern  pene- 
trated only  a  few  feet.  I  placed  my  light  in  the  bow,  but  I  soon  had 
to  extinguish  it,  for  insects  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  gathered  around  it  in 
great  swarms.  And  in  addition  to  this,  every  now  and  then  a  mam- 
moth fish,  attracted  by  the  lantern,  would  hurl  his  wet,  slimy  body 
at  it.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  conspired  against  me  to  hinder 
my  progress.  The  river,  although  very  low,  was  swift,  and  time  and 
time  again  it  hurled  my  canoe  against  rocks  which  were  exposed  by 
the  low  water.  I  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  sleep  on  the 
river  bank,  when  the  clouds  which  were  so  black  and  heavy  when  I 
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had  started,  suddenly  scattered,  and  the  bright  new  moon  lighted  my 
way  perfectly,  showing  me  the  camp,  which  I  thought  was  at  least 
a  mile  farther  on. 

VIII.  On  what  does  coherence  in  the  whole  com- 
position depend?  What  was  said  in  the  text  as  to  the 
effect  of.  paragraphing  on  coherence?  Enumerate  some 
of  the  verbal  devices  for  producing  coherence.  Why  are 
these  devices  less  necessary  in  description  and  narration 
than  in  other  kinds  of  writing?  Point  out  specifically 
incoherence  in  the  following  passages: 

1.    The  Cost  of  a  College  Education 

The  very  first  expense  of  a  college  education  is  the  bill  for 
tuition,  room  rent,  board,  incidentals,  laboratory  fees,  and  fees  for 
breakage  of  college  property.  The  room  in  which  the  student  li\-e3 
must  be  furnished  at  his  own  expense  with  all  necessaries  except  a 
bedstead. 

In  college  life  there  are  many  more  expenses  than  in  preparatory 
schools.  There  are  the  usual  contributions  to  athletics,  the  expense 
of  a  dress  suit  for  special  occasions,  the  different  college  society 
expenses,  the  dues  of  a  fraternity,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  e.xpense 
for  books  and  other  materials  for  the  student's  use. 

He  must  also  purchase  a  "g}'m."  suit  for  the  course  in  gym- 
nastics. 

The  college  gives  scholarships  which  materially  aid  them  in 
continuing  their  course.  Prizes  are  given  for  excellence  in  the 
different  preparatory  studies  required  for  entrance.  These  prizes 
are  awarded  by  examining  the  students  to  find  the  best.  But  even 
with  these  helps,  it  will  cost  him  almost  one  thousand  dollars  to 
complete  his  course. 

2.    The  Town  of  Ammagansett 

E.xtending  a  little  northeast  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  the  island  of  Long  Island,  on  which  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  is  situated. 

Now,  Long  Island  is  principally  a  summer  resort  for  the  people 
of  New  York  and  vicinity,  but  in  times  past  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island  was  important  as  a  whaling  port.  Of  these  many  small  towns 
the  most   important  engaged  in  this  industry  was  Ammagansett. 
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Here  they  had  the  best  whaling-crews,  and  on  their  return  from  a 
cruise  they  always  brought  back  the  greatest  number  of  barrels 
of  oil. 

The  town  itself  is  very  small,  having  a  post  office,  the  general 
store,  and  a  few  smaller  stores.  On  the  beach  is  one  of  the  many 
life-saving  stations  maintained  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  in  the  boat  house  one  of  the  old  whale-boats  is  kept  and  used 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  straggling  whale,  after  he  is  sighted,  by  a  few  of 
the  old  whaling-men  and  masters. 

3.    The  Books  That  Children  Read 

Everywhere  today  we  see  among  children  increased  interest  in 
books  that  are  really  worth  while,  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
an  increased  feeling  of  responsibility  among  parents  and  teachers 
who  are,  to  a  great  extent,  responsible  for  the  literary  tastes  of  those 
who  come  under  their  influence.  In  the  schools  the  influence  was 
never  likely  to  be  bad,  but  it  has  improved  considerably  since  the 
time  when  the  teacher  advised  you  to  read  this  or  that  history  or 
the  biography  of  some  famous  man,  feeling  sure  at  the  time,  if  she 
was  very  far-sighted,  that  no  more  than  one  out  of  twenty  would 
ever  bother  to  look  at  the  book.  Now  she  recommends  a  book  that 
you  are  quite  likely  at  least  to  try  and  so  causes  her  opinion  to  have 
some  weight  among  her  pupils. 

There  has  been  a  great  outci-y  against  the  so-called  "Sunday 
School  story,"  and  justly  so,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
forms  of  literature  that  could  be  placed  in  a  child's  hands,  and  yet 
it  would  seem  that  those  who  are  still  bemoaning  the  fate  of  the 
poor  innocents  who  are  given  moral  teaching  in  large  doses  and  in 
the  well  known  form  of  the  "Sunday  School  story,"  are  either  behind 
the  times  or,  perhaps,  see  the  few  rather  than  the  many. 

Taking  the  phrase  "Sunday  School  story"  literally  or  as  applic- 
able to  a  certain  class,  it  seems  clear  that  it  has  by  no  means  the 
important  place  that  some  would  have  us  believe.  Sunday  School 
libraries  have  undergone  a  great  change  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  what  absurd,  moralizing  books  do  remain  are  but  relics  of  the 
past  and  serve  to  emphasize  the  character  of  the  newer  acquisitions. 
Whereas,  a  few  years  ago  a  temperance  story,  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures that  would  shock  even  older  minds,  was  given  a  child  for 
perusal  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  now  we  find  them  getting  enjoy- 
ment from  books  about  colonial  life,  stories  such  as  Rebecca  oj 
Sicnnybrook  Farm,  Rebecca  Mary,  and  E.  E.  Hale's  The  Man  With- 
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out  a  Country.  We  can  remember  a  time  when  the  pranks  of 
Rebecca  Mary  would  have  been  thought  nothing  short  of  demoral- 
izing for  the  child,  but  not  so  now.  Times  have  changed.  To 
some  the  "Sunday  School  story"  represents  a  type.  A  friend  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  ."Well,  you  must  admit  that  many  children 
still  read  the  Elsie  books."  Of  course  they  do,  and  as  long  as  the 
Elsie  books  are  printed,  there  will  doubtless  be  someone  to  read 
them.  I  doubt  not  but  that  some  boys  still  read  Diamo?id  Dick 
and  books  of  that  type,  but  that  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  the 
majority  have  similar  tastes.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  has 
been  great  improvement  within  the  last  few  years  and  that  boys  and 
girls  are  choosing  their  reading  matter  to  a  much  greater  advantage 
to  themselves. 

IX.  Define  the  term  "point  of  view."  What  is 
the  point  of  view  in  the  following  theme? 

Here  she  comes,  trotting  up  the  walk  toward  the  porch  of 
the  house  next  door,  her  scarlet  cloak  flying  and  her  golden  curls 
bobbing  up  and  down  on  either  side  of  her  glowing  cheeks,  as  her 
fat  little  legs  almost  trip  one  another  up  in  their  hurry  to  reach 
shelter  from  observation.  Up  the  porch  she  runs,  hood  askew 
and  tiny  mitten  grasping  hrmly  a  big,  white  envelope.  After 
ringing  the  bell  she  stands  there,  jumping  up  and  down  with  excite- 
ment, and  as  she  catches  sight  of  me  she  shakes  her  head  vigorously 
and  throws  what  I  interpret  as  an  appeal  for  silence  into  her  laugh- 
ing eyes.  Someone  opens  the  inner  door,  and  in  a  flash  she  is  down 
the  steps  and  around  the  corner  at  a  gait  which  seems  to  me  an 
inimitable  mixture  of  a  hop  and  a  slide.  Everything  is  well,  I  think 
to  myself;  but  just  as  I  turn  away  I  catch  sight  of  a  small  brown 
head,  with  close  cropped  hair,  in  a  window  opposite  me,  a  head 
which  has  apparently  been  watching  proceedings  as  eagerly  as  I. 
St.  Valentine's  secrets  will  never  be  inviolate  while  he  entrusts 
them  to  the  light  of  day. 

X.  Point  out  unskillful  changes  of  tone  or  point 
of  view  in  the  following  extracts: 

] .     The  Story  of  a  Rose 

A  well-dressed  lady  was  passing  a  busy  street-corner  carrying 
a  bunch  of  fragrant  tuberoses,  when  one  of  them  fell  to  the  ground. 
A  little  newsboy  picked  it  up  and  offered  it  to  her,  but  with  her  head 
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high  in  the  air  she  hurried  past  him,  for  how  could  she  touch  anything 
after  that  dirty,  ragged  boy  had  handled  it?  The  little  newsboy 
gazed  at  the  splendid  member  of  the  genus  Rosacea,  drank  its  beauty 
into  his  soul  and  inhaled  its  fragrance  in  one  long,  deep  breath.  .  .  . 

2.     Two  Seasons 

The  winter  sunlight  streamed  through  the  broad  west  window 
into  the  little  college  room,  lighting  up  the  dull,  cream-colored  walls 
and  the  heavy  rug  of  dull  browns  and  greens.  The  whole  room  had 
an  air  of  cheerfulness;  it  was  homelike  and  restful.  Across  one  side 
of  it  was  a  broad,  low'couch,  piled  high  with  pillows  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  which  invited  one  to  stretch  out  comfortably  with  a 
book  and  pass  a  long  afternoon  reading  and  dreaming.  Near  the 
couch  was  a  table-desk  of  dark  mission-wood,  with  a  chair  to  match. 
The  desk  was  conveniently  equipped  with  everything  necessary  for 
study  and  writing,  from  the  long  row  of  books  across  the  back  to 
the  student's  lamp  with  a  dark  green  shade. 

A  golden  light  shed  by  the  lamp  fell  upon  these  objects,  giving 
an  added  sense  of  cheerfulness  and  warmth  to  the  visitor.  A  gentle 
breeze,  full  of  the  scent  of  flowers,  blew  the  curtains  at  the  windows 
out  into  the  room.  The  walls  were  covered  with  banners,  and  the 
low  moulding  supported  all  kinds  of  pictures  and  posters  and  souve- 
nirs of  college  sports.  It  was  a  typical  college  room,  cool  and  invit- 
ing; a  room  for  merry  gatherings  during  the  summer  evenings,  for 
here  there  was  always  room  for  one  more. 

XI.  Write  a  theme  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, making  plain  the  point  of  view: 

1.  Some  landscape  seen  from  an  elevation. 

2.  A  stretch  of  shore  seen  from  a  moving  boat. 

3.  The    passengers    on    a     trolley-car    as   seen    by   the 

conductor. 

4.  A  railroad  station  seen  from  a  waiting  train. 

XII.  Write  two  short  themes  with  different  points 
of  view  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  A  game  of  football  from  the  point  of  view  of  (a),  a  spec- 
tator who  thinks  football  brutal;  (b),  a  spectator  who 
thoroughly  enjoys  the  game;  (c),  one  of  the  players  on 
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the  winning  side;  (d),  one  of  the  players  on  the  losing 
side;  (e),  a  small  boy  who  sees  the  game  through  a  hole 
in  the  fence  which  does  not  give  him  a  view  of  the  whole 
field. 
2.  A  toy-counter  at  Christmas  time  from  the  point  of  view  of 
(a),  a  clerk;  (b),  a  small  boy  who  has  hopes;  (c),  a  busy 
uncle  who  has  to  send  presents  to  nephews  and  nieces  he 
never  saw. 

XIII.  By  changes  in  paragraphing,  and  the  use 
when  necessary  of  connectives  and  other  verbal  devices 
for  showing  coherence,  improve  the  passage  deaHng  with 
motor-boats  in  Section  133. 

XIV.  Illustrate  the  principle  of  rhetorical  coher- 
ence from  a  chapter  of  the  book  you  are  reading  in  the 
class  in  English  literature.  What  means  of  linking 
paragraphs  do  you  find  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
text? 

XV.  How  would  you  observe  the  principle  of 
coherence  in  describing  a  room?  In  telling  the  story 
of  the  caskets  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice?  In  explain- 
ing the  making  of  chlorine-gas  or  some  other  chemical 
compound? 

X\'I.  Define  emphasis;  define  climax.  Which  is 
more  important,  emphasis  or  coherence?  Why?  Why 
is  climax  more  important  in  narration  than  in  the  other 
kinds  of  composition? 

XVII.  What  are  the  requirements  of  a  good  open- 
ing? Of  a  good  conclusion?  Can  you  give  reasons  why 
stories  should  begin  and  end  more  directly  than  other 
forms  of  writing? 

XVIII.  Discuss  the  efi"ect  of  the  opening  pages  of 
Silas  Marner;  of  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Select  from  a  current 
magazine  an  article  or  story  which  you  think  opens 
strongly,  and  explain  to  the  class  the    author's  method. 
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What  effect  has  the  last   paragraph   of    The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables? 

XIX.  Comment  on  the  following  openings  and 
endings.     Recast  the  faulty  ones. 

1.  [Introduction  to  a  theme  of  eight  hundred  words  on  the 
installation  of  an  underground  telephone  cable  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia.] 

The  inventions  that  have  been  introduced  into  our  modern  life 
during  the  last  fifty  years  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  scarcely 
believe  it.  Not  the  least  among  these  inventions  is  the  telephone, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  people  at  great  distances  to  converse  with 
oae  another  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  room.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1906  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  after  the 
repeated  appeals  of  their  patrons  and  conscious  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  aerial  lines  then  in  service,  decided  to  install  an  underground 
system.  I  was  one  of  the  men  in  the  force  that  started  out  from 
New  York  and  I  mean  to  give  as  clear  an  account  as  my  experience 
will  allow  me  of  the  process  of  installation. 

2.  [Introduction  to  theme  of  four  pages,  entitled  "An  Expe- 
rience."] 

The  worst  experience  that  has  ever  befallen  me,  I  think,  is  the 
fact  that  I  am  obliged  to  write  upon  such  a  broad  subject  as  I  am 
now  going  to  undertake. 

I  have  already  realized  the  difficulty  in  writing  this  theme, 
for  I  rack  my  brains  and  set  them  in  a  whirl  trying  to  think  up 
something  that  has  happened  to  me  within  my  memory.  I  have 
almost  made  myself  believe  that  I  have  been  through  fires,  floods, 
cyclones,  and  every  other  conceivable  disaster  that  could  look  well 
in  black  and  white.     But  such  would  never  do,  I  fear. 

Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  all  about  a  little  experience,  not  thrill- 
ing, which  my  sister  and  I  had  one  summer  when  we  were  in  Michi- 
gan, where  we  were  visiting  our  aunt  and  uncle. 

"Well,  girls,"  said  auntie,  when  we  had  all  pushed  back  our 
chairs  from  the  breakfast  table,  "you  may  have  the  single  buggy 
and  Prince  this  morning;  go  where  you  please,  and  stay  as  long  as 
you  wish." 

3.  [An  introduction  to  a  life  of  Coleridge.] 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  remarkable  change 
began  to  take  place  in  English  poetry.  For  more  than  a  century, 
first  under  the  leadership  of  Dryden,  and  then  under  that  of  Pope, 
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poets  had  striven  to  give  their  verse  formal  correctness  and  elegance 
at  the  expense  of  naturalness  and  spontaneity.  They  had  given 
up  the  free  forms  of  verse  used  by  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  con- 
fined themselves  almost  entirely  to  a  single  form,  the  rhymed  couplet. 
Subjects  of  romance  and  passion,  such  as  the  Elizabethans  had 
loved,  were  discarded  for  more  mundane  themes,  which  could  be 
handled  with  wit  and  precision,  or  with  stately  dignity  of  manner. 
But  in  the  verse  of  Collins,  Gray,  Crabbe,  and  Burns,  there  appeared 
a  strong  protest  against  all  this.  Poets  began  to  reassert  their 
right  to  represent  the  world  of  nature  and  men  as  they  saw  them, 
full  of  color,  mystery,  and  emotion. 

4.  [The  introduction  to  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.] 

As  I  walk'd  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I  lighted  on 
a  certain  place  where  was  a  Denn,  and  I  laid  me  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep;  and  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed  a  Dream.  I  dreamed, 
and  behold,  I  saw  a  Man  clothed  with  Raggs,  standing  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  with  his  face  from  his  own  house,  a  Book  in  his  hand, 
and  a  great  Burden  upon  his  back.  I  looked,  and  saw  him  open 
the  Book,  and  read  therein;  and  as  he  read,  he  wept  and  trembled; 
and  not  being  able  longer  to  contain,  he  brake  out  with  a  lamen- 
table cry,  saying,  What  shall  I  do? 

5.  [Conclusion  to  a  four-page  theme,  entitled  Suggested  Changes 
in  Our  Schools.] 

Of  the  things  which  are  causing  dissatisfaction  today  among 
the  students  of  the  academy,  there  is  none  which  is  more  generally 
regarded  as  objectionable  than  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
afternoon  work.  The  recitations  from  four  to  six  o'clock,  although 
they  may  have  been  satisfactory  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms, 
when  the  days  were  shcjrt,  have  now  become  far  from  such.  This  is 
not  a  question  which  interests  only  a  small  part  of  the  students, 
but  one  which  concerns  all  alike.  I  can  state  from  having  consulted 
the  fellows,  that  not  one  has  expressed  himself  as  preferring  to 
recite  between  four  and  six,  instead  of  between  two  and  four. 
Their  feeling  in  the  matter  seems  to  be  one  of  wonderment  that  the 
faculty  has  ncjt,  long  since,  taken  some  action  in  the  matter. 

6.  [From  an  argument  of  eight  pages,  entitled  What  is  the 
Most  Adequate  Theory  of  the  Cause  of  Folded  Mountains?] 

For  several  reasons,  then,  the  contraction  theory  is  the  most 
adequate  theory  yet  offered.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  objections 
thus  far  brought  against  it  can,  as  has  been  shown,  be  satisfactorily 
answered.     In  the  next  place,  it  is  based  on  the  most  widely  accepted 
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theory  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Be- 
sides this,  the  leading  geologists,  although  they  do  not  necessarily 
consider  it  the  right  theory,  yet  think  it  has  the  strongest  proof  in 
its  favor.  Lastly,  it  fulfills  the  essential  condition  of  accounting  for 
all  the  present  known  facts  about  folded  mountains. 

XX.  Write  an  introductory  paragraph  for  a 
theme  of  five  or  six  pages  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  The  effect  of  the  rise  of  department  stores. 

2.  Should  all  able-bodied  young  men  enlist  in  the  militia? 

3.  How  to  sail  a  cat-boat. 

4.  What  we  may  hope  from  the  Panama  Canal. 

5.  The  problem  of  choosing  an  automobile. 

6.  The  problem  of  choosing  a  college. 

7.  The  purposes  of  a  bank. 

XXI.  Improve  the  emphasis  of  the  following 
theme: 

An  Exploring  Party 

On  our  second  trip  to  the  so-called  haunted  house,  Beth  and  I 
were  accompanied  by  six  other  young  people,  each  as  eager  as  our- 
selves. Beth  could  not  keep  the  secret  of  having  found  a  new  field 
for  exploration,  and  so  had  widely  advertised  the  fact.  We  started 
out  early  in  the  day,  and  brought  our  lunch  with  us,  "just  to  keep 
the  hunger  away,"  as  one  of  the  party  said. 

It  was  a  glorious,  bright  summer  day.  Our  walk  was  delight- 
ful, and  as  we  talked  and  laughed  most  of  the  time,  the  journey 
seemed  short  indeed.  When  we  reached  the  house,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  girls  of  the  party  was  boundless.  They  all  went  into  the 
house  immediately  and  explored.  One  exclaimed  over  the  antique 
furniture  in  the  sitting  room,  the  short  seats  and  the  straight  high 
backs  of  the  chairs;  another  thought  that  from  the  bright  spots  of  the 
carpet  under  the  chairs  and  other  furniture,  it  must  have  been  a  very 
pretty  shade  of  red  when  it  was  new;  the  quaint  scenes  on  the  wall 
paper  were  admired  by  all.  In  the  corner  was  a  mahogany  table 
with  beautifully  carved  legs,  and  on  the  wall  hung  faded  pictures 
of  landscapes. 

Whereas  the  sitting  room  was  in  pretty  good  order  and  con- 
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dition,  the  other  rooms  were  fearfully  confused  and  battered  look- 
ing. The  furniture  in  the  kitchen  consisted  of  one  chair,  a  broken 
table,  a  rusty  stove,  and  an  ice  box.  In  the  pantry  were  a  frying 
pan  minus  its  handle,  many  bits  of  broken  china,  and  various  kinds 
of  rusty  tinware.  Th«  three  bed-rooms  were  practically  bare,  and 
the  dining-room  contained  no  furniture  at  all.  The  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  were  in  no  better  condition  than  those  below. 

"I  am  quite  disappointed  with  my  haunted  house,"  said  Beth. 
"The  sitting  room  is  the  only  feature  of  the  whole  place  which  inter- 
ests me  at  all.     I  didn't  meet  one  single  ghost." 

We  came  out  of  the  house  and  sat  under  one  of  the  large  apple 
trees  and  ate  our  lunch.  "This  is  the  best  of  it  all,"  cried  one  of 
the  girls. 

"Oh,  no.  The  walk  was  the  best,"  said  another.  "What  a 
good  time  we'll  have  going  home!" 

XXII.  Criticise  the  following  compositions,  point- 
ing out  all  defects,  whether  in  structure,  paragraphing, 
choice  of  words,  grammar,  or  punctuation: 

1.     We  Will  Get  You  Yet 

The  American  Indian  is  very  interesting,  as  people  regard  him 
as  very  noble  and  as  one  of  those  conquered  by  their  ancestors.  He 
is  generally  thought  of  with  great  awe,  pity,  and  respect,  but  the 
one  phase  of  his  being  which  stands  out  clear  above  all  others  is  his 
picturesqueness.  This  phase  is  shown  in  a  picture,  called  "A 
Breathless  Moment,"  which  I  saw  today  for  the  first  time. 

In  this  picture  is  an  Indian  with  many  colored  feathers  hanging 
above  his  tan  face.  His  black  coarse  hair  hangs  down  the  side  of 
his  cheek  entirely  covering  his  ear,  and  is  bound  beneath  his  chin 
by  a  red  ribbon.  He  has  on  a  blue  jacket,  partly  covered  with  the 
skin  of  some  animal,  which  also  covers  the  rest  of  his  body. 

He  is  kneeling  on  the  snow,  alert,  and  with  a  tense  look  of  expec- 
tancy on  his  swarthy  face.  His  sharp  eagle  eye  looks  piercingly  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest  where  one  would  imagine  his  acute  ear  had 
told  him  there  is  something  around.  It  is  probably  an  animal  who  is 
approaching  to  certain  death,  for  the  Indian  has  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  his  finger  on  the  trigger.  All  the  Indian's  hope  and  success 
appears  in  that  one  moment.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  were  written 
the  words,  "We  Will  Get  You  Yet." 
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I  thought  this  could  apply  to  two  things,  one  of  which  was  to 
the  Indian.  The  other  was  to  the  fact  that  on  the  side  was  the  name 
of  a  certain  company,  and  underneath,  "Contractors  and  Builders." 

2.     A   Walk 

Last  evening  about  six  o'clock  I  went  for  a  short  walk  down  to 
Outlook  Terrace,  which  is  a  square  lot  of  land  on  Dodge  street. 
We  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  bench  which  was  there; 
for  we  were  rather  tired  from  walking  quickly.  My  friend  and  I 
could  see  the  city  very  plainly;  because  we  were  as  high  as  the  roof 
of  the  house  below  us. 

The  city  appeared  to  be  in  a  hollow;  and  it  seems  as  if  some- 
one had  stood  years  ago,  in  the  place  we  were  sitting,  and  as  if  they 
had  thrown  the  buildings  into  their  present  locations;  we  recog- 
nized a  few  of  them  as  the  State  House  and  the  Union  Station;  we 
could  see  the  train  going  into  the  depot;  and  it  looked  like  a  toy  car 
that  we  see  children  use.  The  large  skyscrapers  towered  above 
all  the  other  buildings  and  appeared  as  giants  with  so  many  eyes 
illumined  to  see  their  way  through  the  city;  and  the  smaller  build- 
ings looked  like  children  gathered  around  their  mother.  Then  for 
miles  in  the  distance  we  could  see  long  rows  of  bright  lights;  and  in 
fact  the  whole  city  could  be  compared  to  a  costly  jewel  all  set  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  jewels. 

After  we  were  thoroughly  rested,  my  friend  and  I  started  on 
our  way;  and  when  I  reached  home,  I  not  only  felt  refreshed  from 
my  exercise,  but  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  beautiful  view  of  the 
city  in  the  evening  and  appreciated  it  very  much. 


PART  FIVE 

KINDS  OF  COMPOSITION 

Chapter  XXIV 

Description 

136.  Many  Forms  of  the  Whole  Composition. 
In  Part  One,  the  student  was  told  that  most  compositions 
could  be  classified  as  description,  narration,  exposition,  or 
argument.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  classification  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  theoret- 
ical— that  the  classes  overlap,  and  that  comparatively 
seldom  does  a  long  composition  consist  of  one  kind  only: 
for  example,  some  arguments  include  expository,  descrip- 
tive, and  narrative  material,  and  history  and  fiction 
both  contain  description  as  well  as  narration.  Pro- 
fessional writers,  it  was  also  pointed  out,  do  not  often 
concern  themselves  with  this  fourfold  division;  they 
class  their  productions  as  novels,  short  stories,  histories, 
records  of  travel,  essays,  editorials,  legal  arguments, 
political  arguments,  text-books,  poems,  plays,  and  so  on. 
In  the  present  elementary  treatment  of  composition, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  all  these  forms. 
We  must  adhere  to  the  classification  of  compositions 
as  descriptive,  narrative,  expository,  and  argumentative. 
Each  of  these  four  kinds  will  be  taken  up  in  turn,  the 
attempt  being  to  give  the  student  practical  hints  as  to 
how  to  treat  a  few  important  kinds  of  subject-matter. 

137.  Description  Defined.  Description  attempts  to 
present  in  words  a  picture  of  some  object,  or  person,  or 
scene.     In  its  most  elementary  form  description  merely 
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gives  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
object,  as  in  "lost  and  found"  notices,  notices  of  escaped 
criminals,  descriptions  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  in  a  deed, 
and  so  on.  The  purpose  of  such  bits  of  writing  is,  how- 
ever, rather  identification  than  portrayal,  and  they  are 
not,  in  any  strict  sense,  compositions,  but  rather  lists  of 
items;  e.  g.. 

For  sale  or  oxhange  for  a  Larger  Horse.  Handsome  gray  mare 
with  dark  points,  sound,  kind,  high-headed,  spirited,  and  a  very  fast, 
square  trotter;  height  15^  hands,  weight  1000  lbs. 

We  shall  exclude  mere  lists  of  items  from  our  con- 
sideration. The  kind  of  description  which  we  are  to 
study  is  exemplified  by  the  following  treatment  of  the 
meeting-place  of  our  House  of  Representatives.  In  this 
description,  Bryce  attempts  to  give  the  reader  a  defi- 
nite image  of  the  hall  as  a  whole. 

The  room  in  which  the  House  meets  is  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court  being  lodged  in  the 
north  wing.  It  is  more  than  thrice  as  large  as  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  with  a  floor  about  equal  in  area  to  that  of  West- 
minster Hall,  139  feet  long  by  93  feet  wide  and  36  feet  high.  Light 
is  admitted  through  the  ceiling.  There  are  on  all  sides  deep  gal- 
leries running  backwards  over  the  lobbies,  and  capable  of  holding 
two  thousand  five  hundred  persons.  The  proportions  are  so  good 
that  it  is  not  until  you  observe  how  small  a  man  looks  at  the  farther 
end,  and  how  faint  ordinary  voices  sound,  that  you  realize  its  vast 
size.  The  seats  are  arranged  in  curved  concentric  rows  looking 
towards  the  Speaker,  whose  handsome  marble  chair  is  placed  on 
a  raised  marble  platform  projecting  slightly  forward  into  the  room, 
the  clerks  and  the  mace  below  in  front  of  him,  in  front  of  the  clerks 
the  official  stenographers,  to  the  right  the  seat  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  Each  member  has  a  revolving  arm-chair,  with  a  roomy  desk 
in  front  of  it,  where  he  writes  and  keeps  his  papers.  Behind  these 
chairs  runs  a  railing,  and  behind  the  railing  is  an  open  space  into 
which  some  classes  of  strangers  may  be  brought,  where  sofas  stand 
against  the  wall,  and  where  smoking  is  practiced,  even  by  strangers, 
though   the  rules  forbid   it. 

When  you  enter,  your  first  impression  is  of  noise  and  turmoil, 
a  noise  like  that  of  short  sharp  waves  in  a  Highland  loch,  fretting 
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under  a  squall  against  a  rocky  shore.  The  raising  and  dropping 
of  desk  lids,  the  scratching  of  pens,  the  clapping  of  hands  to  call  the 
pages,  keen  little  boys  who  race  along  the  gangways,  the  pattering 
of  many  feet,  the  hum  of  talking  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries, 
make  up  a  din  over  which  the  Speaker  with  the  short  taps  of  his 
hammer,  or  the  oratore  straining  shrill  throats,  find  it  hard  to  make 
themselves  audible.  I  never  heard  American  voices  sound  so 
harsh  or'disagreeable  as  they  do  here.  Nor  is  it  only  the  noise  that 
gives  the  impression  of  disorder.  Often  three  or  four  members  are 
on  their  feet  at  once,  each  shouting  to  catch  the  Speaker's  attention. 
Others,  tired  of  sitting  still,  rise  to  stretch  themselves,  while  the 
Western  visitor,  long,  lank,  and  imperturbable,  leans  his  arms  on 
the  railing,  chewing  his  cigar,  and  surveys  the  scene  with  little 
reverence.  Less  favorable  conditions  for  oratory  cannot  be  imag- 
ined, and  one  is  not  surprised  to  be  told  that  debate  was  more  ani- 
mated and  practical  in  the  much  smaller  room  which  the  House 
formerly  occupied. — Bryce:  The  American  Commonwealth. 

138.  The  Strength  and  the  Weakness  of  Descrip- 
tion in  Words.  The  descriptive  writer  has  one  very 
serious  difficulty  to  overcome.  The  eye  takes  in  all  the 
details  of  a  given  scene  or  person  at  one  glance;  the  writer 
must  rely  on  an  enumeration  of  these  details  one  after 
another.  IMoreover,  to  enumerate  all  the  details  would 
mean  tediousness;  verbal  description  must  leave  out 
much  which  the  picture  or  the  photograph  can  include: 
it  is  necessarily  incomplete.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
include  some  things  that  the  picture  cannot:  it  can  give 
motion,  can  present  the  thing  described  in  successive 
moments  or  at  contrasted  periods;  and  it  can  bring  in 
sound,  odor,  and  the  sense  of  touch.  Hence  its  sugges- 
tive force,  while  different,  is  as  great  as  that  of  painting. 
No  picture,  no  series  of  pictures  even,  could  give  the 
sense  of  long-continued  heat  that  Kipling  gives  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

That  spring  the  mohwa  tree,  that  Baloo  was  so  fond  of,  never 
flowered.  The  greeny,  cream-colored,  wa.xy  blossoms  were  heat- 
killed  before  they  were  born,  and  only  a  few  bad-smelling  petals 
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came  down  when  he  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  shook  the  tree. 
Then,  inch  by  inch,  the  untempered  heat  crept  into  the  heart  of 
the  jungle,  turning  it  yellow,  brown,  and  at  last  black.  The  green 
growths  in  the  sides  of  the  ravines  burned  up  to  broken  wires  and 
curled  films  of  dead  stuff;  the  hidden  pools  sank  down  and  caked 
over,  keeping  the  least  footmark  on  their  edges  as  if  it  had  been  cast 
in  iron;  the  juicy-stemmed  creepers  fell  away  from  the  trees  they 
clung  to  and  died  at  their  feet;  the  bamboos  withered,  clanking 
when  the  hot  winds  blew,  and  the  moss  peeled  off  the  rocks  deep  in 
the  jungle,  till  they  were  as  bare  and  as  hot  as  the  quivering  blue 
boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.— Kipling:  The  Second  Jungle 
Book. 

139.     Selection     and     Coherence     in     Description. 

The  necessity  for  enumerating  one  by  one  the  successive 
details  which  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance,  forces  the 
writer  of  description  to  winnow  his  material  thoroughly, 
and  to  work  out  a  simple,  easily  followed  line  of  advance. 
He  cannot  use  all  the  details  in  a  given  landscape,  not 
merely  because  he  cannot  take  time  to,  but  because  if 
he  did,  he  would  confuse  and  weary  the  reader.  He 
must  select  from  the  thousand  and  one  items  before  his 
eye,  just  those  which  will  render  the  essential  features 
and  spirit  of  the  scene  he  is  describing,  and  he  must 
present  those  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  will 
get  the  desired  impression  without  a  painful  process  of 
patching  details  together.  Let  us  take  a  simple  example 
and  see  how  the  writer  observes  the  principles  of  selec- 
tion and  coherence: 

The  appearance  of  the  island  when  I  came  on  deck  next  morning 
was  altogether  changed.  Although  the  breeze  had  now  utterly 
ceased,  we  had  made  a  great  deal  of  way  during  the  night,  and  were 
now  lying  becalmed  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  the  low 
eastern  coast.  Grey-colored  woods  covered  a  large  part  of  the 
surface.  This  even  tint  was  indeed  broken  up  by  streaks  of  yellow 
sandbreak  in  the  lower  lands,  and  by  many  tall  trees  of  the  pine 
family,  out-topping  the  others — some  singly,  some  in  clumps;  but 
the  general  coloring  was  uniform  and  sad.     The  hills  ran  up  clear 
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above  the  vegetation  in  spires  of  naked  rock.  All  were  strangely 
shaped,  and  the  Spy-glass,  which  was  by  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
the  tallest  on  the  island,  was  likewise  the  strangest  in  configuration, 
running  up  sheer  from  almost  every  side,  and  then  suddenly  cut 
off  at  the  top  like  a  pedestal  to  put  a  statue  on. 

The  Hispaniola  was  rolling  scuppers  under  in  the  ocean  swell. 
The  booms  were  tearing  at  the  blocks,  the  rudder  was  banging  to 
and  fro,  and  the  whole  ship  creaking,  groaning,  and  jumping  like 
a  manufactory.  I  had  to  cling  tight  to  the  backstay,  and  the  world 
turned  giddily  before  my  eyes;  for  though  I  was  a  good  enough 
sailor  when  there  was  way  on,  this  standing  still  and  being  rolled 
about  like  a  bottle  was  a  thing  I  never  learned  to  stand  without  a 
qualm  or  so,  above  all  in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Perhaps  it  was  this — perhaps  it  was  the  look  of  the  island, 
with  its  grey,  melancholy  woods,  and  wild  stone  spires,  and  the  surf 
that  we  could  both  see  and  hear  foaming  and  thundering  on  the  steep 
beach — at  least,  although  the  sun  shone  bright  and  hot,  and  the 
shore  birds  were  fishing  and  crying  all  around  us,  and  you  would 
have  thought  anyone  would  have  been  glad  to  get  to  land  after  being 
so  long  at  sea,  my  heart  sank,  as  the  saying  is,  into  my  boots;  and 
from  that  first  look  onward,  I  hated  the  very  thought  of  Treasure 
Island. — Stevenson:  Treasure  Island. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  Stevenson  has  selected 
those  features  of  the  scene  which  would  meet  the  eye 
of  the  observer  almost  at  first  glance, — the  gray  coloring 
over  all,  the  big  hills,  the  thundering  surf,  and  the 
creaking,  pitching  schooner.  He  has  taken  into  account 
all  that  the  scene  offered  in  the  way  of  distinctive  color, 
outline,  sound,  motion,  and  effect  on  the  observer.  But 
he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  swamped  by  minor 
details,  and  he  has  avoided  the  introduction  of  any  de- 
tail which  would  not  fit  into  the  general  impression  he 
desires  the  reader  to  get  from  the  scene.  The  order 
followed  is  simple  and  self-consistent — the  dull  back- 
ground, the  bright  spots  and  the  sharp  hills  standing 
out  against  it,  and  then  the  schooner  itself.  Stevenson 
goes  from  background  to  foreground,  from  major  to 
minor  details.     This  order  may  be  reversed.     But  once 
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you  choose  an  order — from  foreground  to  background, 
from  right  to  left,  from  general  to  specific,  or  vice  versa, 
stick  to  that  order  unless  some  definite  reason  for  change 
presents  itself. 

140.  The  Point  of  View  in  Description.  The  de- 
scription of  Treasure  Island  quoted  above  is  written 
from  a  definite  point  of  view,  that  of  Jim  Hawkins,  the 
cabin  boy  of  the  Hispaniola,  as  he  stands  on  deck  tak- 
ing his  first  view  of  Treasure  Island.  This  means  that 
the  details  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  into 
Jim's  mind,  and  that  nothing  but  what  Jim  saw  or  felt 
is  included.  Stevenson  indicates  this  in  the  very  first 
sentence.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  put  the  point 
of  view  into  words,  or  to  give  it  at  the  very  outset.  Nor 
is  it  always  necessary  to  stick  to  one  definite  moment  or 
physical  position ;  if  it  were,  we  could  only  give  one  aspect 
of  a  subject.  But  often  we  desire  to  present  a  scene 
from  different  angles  of  vision,  or  to  follow  it  from  one 
point  to  another,  or  to  give  the  look  of  it  at  different 
moments.  So  Henry  James,  describing  Niagara,  begins 
with  the  commotion  felt  on  board  the  steamer  in  Lake 
Erie  long  before  the  falls  are  actually  in  sight;  then  gives 
his  first  view  of  the  falls  from  the  American  side;  then 
tells  what  he  saw  from  the  Canadian  side;  and  so  on. 
Whether  or  not  one  indicates  in  so  many  words  what 
the  point  of  view  is,  every  orderly  bit  of  description  is 
written  with  due  attention  to  the  supposed  observer  and 
his  physical  position;  the  details  used  will  be  selected 
from  those  which  he  could  have  seen  from  the  point  of 
view  chosen  for  him  by  the  writer;  and  changes  in  the 
point  of  view  will  not  be  made  without  reason  or  with- 
out due  indication   of   the   change. 

141.  Diction  in  Description.  In  description,  there 
is  obvious  need  for  fresh,   specific  diction.     To  give  a 
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reader  a  vivid  idea  of  a  man  or  a  storm,  a  quiet  mid- 
summer noon  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  or  a  half-hour  on  a 
street-corner  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city,  one  must  be  able 
to  avoid  stock  phrases,  and  vague,  general  terms. 
Generally  speaking,  accuracy  and  suggestiveness  of 
diction -in  description  can  be  secured  only  by  accuracy  of 
observation;  if  one  does  not  look  closely,  he  cannot 
describe  successfull);  Wordsworth  said  that  the  rule  for 
descriptive  writing  was  "Keep  your  eye  on  the  object." 
Contrast  the  flat,  stale,  general  phrasing  of  the  first 
of  the  following  extracts  with  the  simple  yet  accurate 
diction  of  the  second,  and  with  the  fresh,  individual, 
picture-making  vocabulary  in  the  passages  from  Kip- 
ling and  Stevenson  in  Sections  138,  139: 

1.  The  night  was  a  perfect  one.  All  nature  seemed  to  have 
united  in  making  that  party  a  success.  The  stars  twinkled  so  fast 
that  they  appeared  to  be  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  shining  their 
brightest.  The  weather  was  warm  and  balmy.  The  lake  was  so 
calm  and  clear  and  bright  that  it  looked  like  an  immense  mirror. 
On  either  side,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the  lake,  all  was  dark,  save 
where  here  and  there  a  light  from  some  cottage  window  penetrated 
through  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  or  the  lantern  on  the  prow  of 
some  boat  shone  merrily  out  as  the  boat  glided  along  over  the  rip- 
pling waves.  There  was  music  to  the  ear  in  the  graceful  lapping  of 
the  waves  on  the  distant  shore. 

2.  In  early  April  what  a  multitude  of  sounds  disturb  the 
evening  hours!  A  perfect  chcjrus  of  songs,  whistles,  chirps,  peeps, 
croaks,  and  trills  in  a  harmonious  blending  of  all  the  sharps  and 
flats  arises  from  the  meadows.  A  newly  arrived  robin  who  has  not 
yet  wholly  adjusted  himself  to  Northern  environment  has  delayed 
his  song  in  his  busy  search  for  grub  and  worm  until  sundown.  On 
the  lowest  branch  of  a  scrubby  locust  a  vesper  sparrow  mournfully 
sings  his  twilight  lay,  quite  disdainful  of  the  bustling  little  song- 
sparrow  in  the  bushes,  wiio  jiijies  out  his  three  clear  warning  notes 
as  cheerfully  as  he  did  at  sunrise.  Down  in  the  marsh  the  incessant 
evening  chorus  of  peeps  has  begun;  shrill  yet  sweet,  piercing  yet 
musical,    monotonous  yet   ever  varying,   the   multitude  of   voices 
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fill  the  valley.  Where  do  so  many  peep-frogs  keep  themselves  in 
the  day  time,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  children  wonder. 
One  guttural  croak  at  regularly  occurring  intervals  reminds  us 
of  the  drum.  Mingling  with  this  far-away  background  of  melody, 
ring  out  the  lonely  trill  of  the  tree  toad,  the  infrequent  whistle  of 
the  meadow  lark  with  its  long  drawn-out  plaintive  sweetness, 
the  answering  calls  of  noisy  red-wings  from  the  tree  tops  by  the 
river,  the  voice  of  the  turtle  from  the  ice-pond  banks  and  the  blue 
bird  from  the  hollow  fence-post.  One  by  one,  as  the  twilight  falls, 
they  join  in  the  anthem  to  spring;  and  one  by  one,  as  the  daylight 
wanes,  their  voices  fade  away,  until  only  the  distant  chorus  from 
the  marsh  remains,  broken  now  and  then  by  a  faint  chirp  from  some 
weary  bird  in  a  half-finished  nest. 

Exercise  XXIV 

I.  Define  description.  Show  the  width  of  the  field 
of  description  by  drawing  up  a  list  of  possible  subjects 
for  description.  What  two  methods  of  description  are 
used  in  the  following  theme? 

In  the  Gazetteer  it  reads,  "Fort  Gates,  a  post-hamlet  of  Put- 
nam Co.,  Fla.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  St.  John's  River,  140  miles 
from  its  mouth."     So  much  for  maps  and  statistics!     I  would  add — 

A  great  white  house  standing  with  generous  doors  and  win- 
dows open;  the  hot  sunshine  pouring  down  marks  the  broad  piazzas 
with  gleaming  bands  of  light  and  shatters  its  rays  against  the  win- 
dov/s.  There  beside  the  steps  is  a  heavy  jessamine  vine,  here  a 
red  blur  of  roses.  On  the  hill-slope  from  the  house  to  the  river  are 
first  a  bed  of  oleanders,  then  orange  trees;  farther  down  are  oaks 
and  cypresses,  and  reeds  swaying  and  clicking  together  at  the  water's 
edge.  And  there,  lying  face  downward,  hanging  over  the  coquina 
rocks  that  rise  but  a  foot  above  the  water,  two  children  hold  long 
reeds  and  push  out  into  the  slow  current  innumerable  paper-sailed 
boats  freighted  with  pomegranate  flowers. 

II.  What  difficulty  must  the  descriptive  writer 
overcome?  Explain  the  statement  that  description  is 
necessarily  incomplete.  What  elements  found  in  descrip- 
tions are   necessarily  lacking  in   paintings?     Point  out 
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items  in  the  following  description  that  could  not  be  pre- 
sented except  in  words.  How  many  of  the  senses  has 
the  writer  drawn  on  ? 

The  sun  was  going  down  on  the  Carqulnez  Woods.  The  few 
shafts  of  sunlight  that  had  pierced  their  pillared  gloom  were  lost  in 
unfathomable  depths,  or  splintered  their  ineffectual  lances  on  the 
enormous  trunks  of  the  redwoods.  For  a  time  the  dull  red  of  their 
vast  columns,  and  the  dull  red  of  their  cast-off  bark  which  matted 
the  echoless  aisles,  still  seemed  to  hold  a  faint  glow  of  the  dying 
day.  But  even  this  passed.  Light  and  color  fled  upwards.  The 
dark  interlaced  tree-tops,  that  had  all  day  made  an  impenetrable 
shade,  broke  into  fire  here  and  there;  their  lost  spires  glittered, 
faded,  and  went  utterly  out.  A  weird  twilight  that  did  not  come 
from  the  outer  world,  but  seemed  born  of  the  wood  itself,  slowly 
filled  and  possessed  the  aisles.  The  straight,  tall,  colossal  trunks 
rose  dimly  like  columns  of  upward  smoke.  The  few  fallen  trees 
stretched  their  huge  length  into  obscurity,  and  seemed  to  lie  on 
shadowy  trestles.  The  strange  breath  that  filled  these  mysterious 
vaults  had  neither  coldness  nor  moisture;  a  dry,  fragrant  dust  arose 
from  the  noiseless  foot  that  trod  their  bark-strewn  floor;  the  aisles 
might  have  been  tombs,  the  fallen  trees  enormous  mummies;  the 
silence  the  solitude  of  the  forgotten  past. 

The  wood  sank  again  into  repose  .  .  Towards  morning  a 
coolness  like  dew  fell  from  above,  with  here  and  there  a  dropping 
twig  or  nut,  or  the  crepitant  awakening  and  stretching-out  of  cramped 
and  weary  branches.  Later  a  dull,  lurid  dawn,  not  unlike  the  last 
evening's  sunset,  filled  the  aisles.  This  faded  again,  and  a  clear 
gray  light,  in  which  every  object  stood  out  in  sharp  distinctness, 
took  its  place.  Morning  was  waiting  outside  in  all  its  brilliant, 
youthful  coloring,  but  only  entered  as  the  matured  and  sobered 
day. — Bret  Harte:  In  the  Carqulnez  Woods. 

III.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  principle  of 
selection  in  description.  Given  the  title,  what  objections 
can  you  bring  against  the  following  theme? 

A  Pleasure-Loving  Girl 

One  of  my  friends,  at  any  rate,  enjoys  life.  She  is  always 
happy,  free  from  care,  and  full  of  fun.     One  of  her  greatest  pleas- 
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ures  is  to  play  cards,  and  I  have  watched  her  for  hours  puzzling  over 
games  of  solitaire.  She  is  never  in  a  hurry,  and  is  the  most  accom- 
modating person  that  I  have  ever  seen.  All  of  her  friends  are  anxious 
to  please  her  and  the  best  way  to  show  their  affection  is  to  accompany 
her  down-street.  In  that  trip  our  friend  is  the  person  of  importance. 
She  insists  that  we  walk  very  slowly,  so  that  I  can  almost  imagine 
that  a  funeral  procession  is  wending  its  way  in  the  crowded  city. 
She  also  forbids  us  to  cross  the  street  if  an  automobile  is  in 
sight,  and  when  she  does  venture  to  cross  to  the  other  side,  she  runs 
as  fast  as  possible  and  urges  us  on  by  telling  what  might  happen  if 
we  did  not  hasten. 

IV.  Explain  the  importance  of  order  in  description. 
Point  out  the  order  observed  in  the  following  passage: 

As  you  begin  to  find  the  way  a  trifle  more  open,  you  will  not 
fail  to  notice  on  the  right-hand  side,  about  midway  of  the  square,  a 
small,  low,  brick  house  of  a  story  and  a  half,  set  out  upon  the  side- 
walk, as  weather-beaten  and  mute  as  an  aged  beggar  fallen  asleep. 
Its  corrugated  roof  of  dull  red  tiles,  sloping  down  toward  you  with 
an  inward  curve,  is  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  is  gay  with  the  yellow  plumes  of  the  golden-rod.  You  can 
almost  touch  with  your  cane  the  low  edge  of  the  broad,  overhanging 
eaves.  The  batten-shutters  at  door  and  window,  with  hinges  like 
those  of  a  postern,  are  shut  with  a  grip  that  makes  one's  knuckles 
and  nails  feel  lacerated.  Save  in  the  brickwork  itself  there  is  not 
a  cranny.  You  would  say  the  house  has  the  lockjaw.  There  are 
two  doors,  and  to  each  a  single  chipped  and  battered  marble  step. 
Continuing  on  down  the-  sidewalk,  on  a  line  with  the  house,  is  a 
garden  masked  from  view  by  a  high,  close  board-fence.  You  may 
see  the  tops  of  its  fruit-trees — pomegranate,  peach,  banana,  fig, 
pear,  and  particularly  one  large  orange,  close  by  the  fence,  that 
must  be  very  old. — Cable:     Madame  Delphine. 

V.  Improve  the  order  in  the  following  passage: 

As  we  emerged  from  the  woods  one  autumn  afternoon,  there 
came  to  view  a  bit  of  autumn  scenery.  Directly  in  front  of  us  a 
well-beaten  path  led  down  the  hill,  to  the  right  of  which  a  slope 
covered  with  bushes  ran  down  to  a  tract  of  marshy  land.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  left  of  the  path  there  extended  a  cornfield 
in  which,  near  at  hand,  large  shocks  of  golden  corn  were  arranged 
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in  regular  rows.  This  made  quite  a  strong  contrast  with  the  color 
on  the  right  of  the  path,  for  the  bushes  there  were  all  brown;  behind 
them,  to  the  right,  was  something  darker  still,  a  grove  of  evergreens. 
At  the  farthest  end  of  the  cornfield  some  uncut  stalks  of  corn  were 
still  standing  and  were  waving  slowly  back  and  forth  in  the  breeze. 
With  many  a  curve  a  brook  wound  its  way  through  the  marshy 
land  and  past  the  farthest  end  of  the  cornfield.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  brook  a  narrow  road  extended  from  right  to  left.  A 
much  dilapidated  rail  fence  separated  the  road  from  the  field  beyond, 
which  stretched  toward  the  west  for  a  short  distance  and  then 
abruptly  rose  to  a  very  high  hill  at  the  left,  while  a  corner  of  it 
extended  to  the  south.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lay  a  small  pond, 
whose  waters  were  bluish.  Chestnut  trees  and  maples  extended 
halfway  up  the  hill.  Beyond  this  many-colored  embankment  only 
a  few  cedars  could  be  seen  on  the  slope,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  a  few  small  cedars  stood  against  the  sky,  which  was  of  a  rosy 
color.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  right  the  land  formed  a 
stretch  of  meadowland,  beyond  which  in  the  distance  were  more 
hills.  To  the  right  of  the  hill  we  were  on,  beyond  the  bushes 
and  evergreen  trees,  there  was  another  road  with  some  houses  on 
it.     There  were  no  houses  on  the  road  mentioned  first. 

VI.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  point  of  view 
in  description.  What  is  the  point  of  view  in  the  follow- 
ing examples? 

1.  The  approach  to  the  ruins  of  Saint  Ruth  .  .  .  was  for 
some  time  merely  a  sheep-track  along  the  side  of  a  steep  and  bare 
hill.  By  degrees,  however,  as  this  path  descended,  and  winded  round 
the  hillside,  trees  began  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  stunted,  and 
blighted,  with  locks  of  wool  upon  their  trunks,  and  their  roots  hol- 
lowed out  into  recesses.  .  .  .  By-;'nd-l)y  the  trees  formed 
groups,  fringed  on  the  edges,  and  filled  up  in  the  middle  by  thorns 
and  hazel  bushes;  and  at  length  these  groups  closed  so  much  to- 
gether, that,  although  a  broad  glade  opened  here  and  there  under 
their  boughs,  .  .  .  the  scene  might  on  the  whole  be  termed 
decidedly  woodland.  The  sides  of  the  valley  began  to  approach 
each  other  more  closely;  the  rush  of  a  brook  was  heard  below,  and, 
between  the  intervals  afforded  by  openings  in  the  natural  wood, 
its  waters  were  seen  hurling  clear  and  rapid  under  their  sylvan  can- 
opy.— Scott:      The  Antiquary. 
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2       Come  on,  sir;  here's  the  place:  stand  still.     How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles:  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade! 
IVIethinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head: 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight:  the  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     I'll  look  no  more; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. — Shakespeare:  King  Lear. 

VII.  Is  the  point  of  view  skillfully  observed  in  the 
following  passages?  If  not,  make  what  seem  to  \ou 
the  necessary  changes. 

1 .  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Tom,  one  realizes  that  there 
is  a  marvelous  view  on  all  sides.  The  summit  is  flat  and  has  a 
large  casino  with  numerous  paths  around  it.  His  first  impression 
is  that  in  the  distance  there  are  mountains,  that  in  the  valley  there 
are  cities,  and  that  the  Connecticut  river  runs  through  it.  Later, 
through  the  telescopes  in  the  casino,  he  sees  Hartford,  Springfield, 
and  Northampton.  At  Northampton  he  distinguishes  the 
buildings  of  Smith  College,  while  at  South  Hadley  he  can  see  Mount 
Holyoke  College.  Those  mountains  in  the  far  distance  are  the 
Catskills.  On  the  north  Mount  Holyoke  looms  up,  and  is  made 
noticeable  by  a  fine  hotel  on  its  summit.  Many  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  in  the  valley.  The  view  on  the  west  is  different,  for  there 
he  sees  fields,  with  here  and  there  a  farmhouse.  The  summit  house 
is  three  stories  high  with  a  large  dome,  and  is  fitted  with  large  win- 
dows on  every  side.     So  it  is  easy  to  see  all  this  marvelous  view. 

2.  I  glide  along  in  the  aeroplane,  a  mile  or  more  above  the 
earth,  on  which  things  look  much  smaller  than  they  are.  Just  below 
me  a  lonely  church  spire  points  toward  heaven;  from  the  mass  of 
green  around  it,  white  houses  gleam;  all  round  it  in  a  semi-circle 
lies  the  breeze-rippled  river.  Not  far  from  the  church  stands 
the  village  school,  its  sides  partly  hidden  by  the  branching  maples. 
I  see,  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  hyphen,  the  village  pump,  its  long 
wooden  handle  stretching  straight  out  just  as  the  last  weary,  thirsty 
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traveler  had  left  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pump,  facing  the  faded 
red  schoolhouse  and  the  dim  white  church,  I  see  an  old,  fast-crum- 
bling building  which  seems  to  be  the  store,  to  judge  from  a  battered 
sign  over  the  door  and  the  litter  in  the  cobvvebbed  windows.  Look- 
ing down  the  dusty  s^eet,  I  see  here  an  orchard,  pink  with  apple 
blossoms,  and  there  a  meadow,  yellow  and  purple  with  butter- 
cups and.  clover.  Not  a  soul  is  in  sight  except  a  small  boy  drawing 
pictures  in  the  dusty  road.  Then  a  curtain  of  clouds  shuts  out 
the  scene. 

VIII.  Make  the  following  themes  more  specific  in 
detail  and  in  phrasing: 

1 .  As  our  train  was  passing  through  New  York  State  on  its  way 
to  Chicago,  I  lay  in  my  berth,  unable  to  sleep,  and  stared  out  into  the 
night.  That  night  I  saw  many  beautiful  sights,  but  none  do  I 
remember  quite  so  vividly  as  the  one  that  I  wish  to  describe.  Start- 
ing up  out  of  a  slight  doze,  I  looked  out  through  the  window  and  saw 
that  the  train  was  running  along  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  mountains. 
Below  us  in  the  valley  lay  a  little  village  and  I  could  see  the  lights 
along  the  streets.  The  sight  of  the  village  was  so  unexpected,  and 
its  brightness  was  in  such  contrast  to  the  night,  that  it  made  quite 
a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  lay  awake  a  long  time  musing  on 
that  little  village,  until  I  had  formed  quite  a  romance  out  of  a  very 
ordinary  country  town.  Things  look  quite  different  at  night  from 
what  they  are;  a  halo  of  romance  seems  to  surround  everything 
in    the   darkness. 

2.  Once  upon  the  piazza,  I  was  obliged  to  admire  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  surroundings.  In  front  of  me  were  some  pastures 
in  which  some  cows  were  feeding.  Beyond  the  pasture  was  the  road, 
and  looking  beyond  the  road,  I  saw  the  beautiful  waters  of  Bristol 
Harbor,  which  is  an  arm  of  Narragansett  Bay.  I  could  spend 
all  day  in  gazing  at  those  waters,  which  present  an  ever-chang- 
ing picture.  To  the  right  of  the  cottage  were  some  willow  trees, 
waving  in  the  breeze  their  leaves,  which  bore  a  color  peculiar  to 
those  trees.  To  the  left  were  meadows  surrounded  by  walls,  of 
which  New  Englanders  are  so  fond.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
meadows  was  a  brook,  which  added  the  last  touch  to  this  picture. 

IX.  Write  descriptions  on  one  or  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 
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1 .  A  street  on    a    Saturday 
night. 

2.  A    street    on    a    Sunday 
morning. 

3.  A  rainy  day  in  the  country. 

4.  A  foot-race  seen  from  the 
grand-stand. 

5.  A   football  scrimmage,  as 
it  looks  to  the  half-back. 

6.  An  old  house. 
A    peculiar  person. 
Faces  in  a  street  car 
A  sickroom. 

A  berry-patch. 
Sounds  on  the  ice. 
A      pompous      man 


in 


/. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
trouble. 

13.  Forty    miles   an  hour  by 
automobile. 

14.  The   lay-out    of   a    city, 
seen  from  an  eminence. 

15.  The     architecture    of    a 
cathedral. 

16.  In  a  sleeping  car. 


17.  Sunday  morning  services 
in  a  country  church. 

18.  Sounds  in  the  night. 

19.  An  old  lady. 

20.  The  approach  of  a  storm. 

21.  A  hot  night. 

22.  The  fancies  of  insomnia. 

23.  A   balky  horse  on  Main 
Street. 

24.  The  spinning-room   of  a 
cotton  mill. 

25.  A  power-house. 

26.  A  spring  brook. 

27.  A  summer  brook. 

28.  From    the    gallery   of    a 
theatre. 

29.  Hoeing  corn. 
Taking  an  anaesthetic. 
An  eccentric  speaker. 
A  pine  wood. 
The  veranda  of  a  summer 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
hotel. 
34. 


A  bridge  party. 


Chapter  XXV 

NARRATION 

142.  Narration  Defined.  Narration  is  the  recount- 
ing of  events,  real  or  imagined.  Newspaper  accounts, 
history,  biograph\',  autobiography,  and  anecdotes  are 
included  under  the  head  of  narration  of  real  events. 
Short  stories,  novels,  and  romances,  which  deal  with 
imagined  events,  are  called  fiction.  Narration,  what- 
ever form  it  takes,  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
popular  forms  of  writing.  One  reason  for  this  is 
found  in  the  fitness  of  language  for  recounting  events. 
Description  must  give  in  successive  words  details 
which  exist  simultaneously.  We  can  take  in  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  ready  to  march,  with  a  glance  of  the 
eye  which  registers  their  approximate  number,  the 
color  of  their  uniforms,  and  their  attitude;  but  to  give 
even  these  three  details  takes  longer  than  to  registef 
on  the  eye  the  thousand  and  one  details  of  the  actual 
company.  Thus,  description  is  always  running  a  los- 
ing race  with  time.  When  action  begins,  when  the 
company  of  soldiers  becomes  a  subject  for  narration,  the 
words  can  far  more  nearly  keep  pace  with  events;  the 
word  of  command,  the  grasping  of  the  rifles,  the  quick 
step  forward,  the  breaking-in  of  the  drum-beat — these 
succeed  each  other  in  time  just  as  the  words  which  tell 
of  them  do.  Hence  narration  is  a  comparatively  simple 
form  of  writing. 

143.  The  Three  Elements  of  Narration.  In  every 
narrative,  whether  of  real  or  imagined  events,  there 
are  three  elements:  setting,  characters,  and  action  or 
plot. 
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1.  Setting. — First,  a  narrative  must  happen  some- 
where, if  only  in  fairyland,  and  the  reader  must  know 
where  the  action  goes  on.  The  "background"  must 
be  plainly  indicated,  whether  one  be  recounting  the 
taking  of  Palo  Alto  in  the  Mexican  War,  Peary's 
dash  for  the  pole,  Lord  Castlewood's  duel  with  Lord 
Alohun  in  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond,  or  the  love  of 
Titania  for  Bottom  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Events  do  not  happen  in  a  no-man's  land,  and  a  skill- 
ful narrator  will  put  them  on  solid  ground,  either  by 
incidental  references  here  and  there,  or  by  a  formal 
description  of  the  setting  at  the  outset,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example: 

There  were  no  trees  near  the  almshouse;  it  stood  in  its  bare, 
sandy  lot,  and  there  were  no  leaves  or  branches  to  cast  shadows 
on  its  walls.  It  seemed  like  the  folks  whom  it  sheltered,  out  in 
the  full  glare  of  day,  without  any  little  kindly  shade  between  it- 
self and  the  dull,  unfeeling  stare  of  curiosity.  .  .  .  Around  the 
almshouse  lay  the  town  fields.  In  summer  they  were  green  with 
corn  and  potatoes,  now  they  showed  ugly  plough  ridges  sloping  over 
the  uneven  ground,  and  yellow  corn  stubble.  Beyond  the  field  at 
the  west  of  the  almshouse  was  a  little  wood  of  elms  and  oaks  and 
wild  appletrees.  The  yellow  leaves  had  all  fallen  from  the  elms  and 
the  appletrees,  but  most  of  the  brown  ones  stayed  on  the  oaks. 

Polly  Moss  stood  at  the  west  window  in  the  women's  sitting- 
room  and  gazed  over  at  the  trees.  "It's  cur'us  how  them  oak 
leaves  hang  on  arter  the  others  have  all  fell  off,"  she  remarked. 

— Miss  Wilkins:  Sister  Liddy. 

2.  Characters. — Second,  there  must  be  actors,  and 
these  actors  must  have  definite  personalities.  Even  in 
fairy  tales,  Jack  and  the  Giant-killer,  Titania  and 
Oberon,  are  made  distinguishable  horn  each  other. 
Much  more  so  are  Macbeth  and  Banquo  in  Shakes- 
peare's Macbeth,  Captain  Smollett  and  Long  John  Silver 
in   Stevenson's    Treasure  Island,   and   Washington   and 
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George  III.  in  any  good  history  of  the  Revolution. 
Nor  could  one  read  the  following  paragraph  and  fail  to 
know  the  kind  of  man  the  "Governor"  was: 

The  "earthquake"  was  the  Governor  coming  down-stairs. 
His  sixteen  stone,  or  thereabouts,  didn't  prevent  an  almost  brisk 
descent;  and,  though  sUppers  only  were  involved,  it  shook  the  house, 
and  seemed  to  lead  up  naturally  to  acres  of  broadcloth,  pounds  of 
gold  watch-tackle,  old-fashioned  seals  thereon  that  seemed  to  mur- 
mur responsibility,  and  a  powerful  nose-bridge  made  for  a  power- 
ful gold-rimmed  double  eyeglass,  that  called  aloud  for  a  substantial 
hair-chain  as  a  birthright,  and  would  have  scorned  anything  sleazy. 
....  The  earthquake  entered  the  room  and  caught  up  the  last 
word  of  the  conversation  with  the  express  view  of  taking  no  notice 
of  it.  He  always  did  this,  Peggy  said,  and  prefixed  it  with  the  word 
Hey! — from  three  to  five  times.     This  time  it  was  the  latter. 

"Hey — hey!  Hey — hey — hey!! — Always  doing  mad  things? 
— Hey! — Who's  been  doing  mad  things?  ....  Phillimore!  get  me 
a  savoury  omelet,  and  tell  the  cook  to  look  sharp." — De  Mor- 
gan: Alice- For-Short. 

If  a  narrative  writer  has  no  power  of  character-draw- 
ing, his  work  will  be  feeble  and  unreal;  the  difference 
between  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  and  an  ordinary 
blood-and-thunder  story  lies  in  no  small  degree  in  the 
fact  that  Stevenson,  unlike  the  writers  of  "penny  dread- 
fuls," makes  his  actors  seem  living  people  in  whose 
existence  we  can  believe. 

As  with  the  setting,  the  characters  in  a  narrative 
may  be  described  formally  when  they  appear,  or  may  be 
allowed  to  describe  themselves  to  the  reader  by  their 
words  and  actions:  or  the  two  methods  may  be  combined, 
as  in  the  extract  from  De  Morgan  above. 

3.  Action,  or  Plot. — Third,  the  actors  in  any  nar- 
rative must  move  through  a  scries  of  related  events, 
beginning  at  some  definite  point  and  moving  onward, 
in  coherent  manner,   to  some  definite  outcome.      The 
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thread  of  events  in  a  narrative  is  known  as  the  plot. 
The  term  "plot"  is  usually  restricted  to  fiction,  but  it 
may  equally  well  be  applied  to  narratives  of  fact.  In 
the  case  of  stories  the  writer  invents  the  plot;  in  narra- 
tives of  fact,  he  finds  it  in  a  sense  ready  to  hand.  In 
both  fiction  and  narratives  of  fact,  a  writer  must  strive 
to  secure  a  plot  which  exhibits  the  essential  steps  of 
the  action  unincumbered  with  digressions  or  needless 
details,  and  which  moves  steadily  forward,  to  a  climax, 
or  point  of  highest  interest. 

144.  Motion  in  Narration.  The  element  of  motion 
needs  some  further  comment.  A  narrative  which  drags 
or  which  does  not  pursue  an  orderly  plan  of  advance 
is  sure  to  be  ineffective.  But  it  is  not  always  advisable 
to  follow  in  writing  the  exact  order  in  which  the  events 
happened;  a  writer  has  sometimes  to  step  back  to  pick 
up  a  thread  of  the  storv.  Moreover,  the  written  record 
ordinarily  moves  much  more  swiftly  than  the  events 
themselves.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  as 
one  approaches  the  climax,  or  in  moments  of  great  ex- 
citement wherever  they  occur.  For  instance,  in  Kipling's 
Red  Dog,  the  gathering  of  the  wolves  at  the  council 
rock  must  have  taken  a  considerable  time;  Kipling  tells 
it  in  less  than  a  page. 

[Mowgli  and  his  foster  brothers,  the  four  wolves,  hear  a  terrible 
cry  in  the  distant  jungle.] 

The  Four  stopped  at  once,  bristling  and  growling.  Mowgli's 
hand  went  to  his  knife,  and  he  checked,  the  blood  in  his  face,  his 
eyebrows  knotted. 

'There  is  no  Striped  One  dare  kill  here,"  he  said. 

"That  is  not  the  cry  of  the  Forerunner,"  answered  Gray  Brother. 
"It  is  some  great  killing.     Listen!" 

It  broke  out  again,  half  sobbing  and  half  chuckling,  just  as 
though  the  jackal  had  soft  human  lips.  Then  Mowgli  drew  deep 
breath,  and  ran  to  the  Council  Rock,  overtaking  on  his  way  hurrying 
wolves  of  the  Pack.     Phao  and  Akela  were  on  the  Rock  together,  and 
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below  them,  every  nerve  strained,  sat  the  others.  The  mothers 
and  the  cubs  were  cantering  off  to  their  lairs;  for  when  the  phecal 
cries  it  is  no  time  for  weak  things  to  be  abroad. 

They  could  hear  nothing  except  the  Waingunga  rushing  and 
gurgling  in  the  dark,  and  the  light  evening  winds  among  the  tree- 
tops,  till  suddenly  across  the  river  a  wolf  called.  It  was  no  Wolf  of 
the  Pack,  for  they  were  all  at  the  Rock.  The  note  changed  to  a 
long  despairing  bay;  and  "Dhole!"  it  said,  "Dhole!  dhole!  dhole!" 
They  heard  tired  feet  on  the  rocks,  and  a  gaunt  wolf,  streaked  with 
red  on  his  flanks,  his  right  fore-paw  useless,  and  his  jaws  white  with 
foam,  flung  himself  into  the  circle  and  lay  gasping  at  Alowgli's  feet. 

"Good  hunting!  Under  whose  Headship?"  said  Phao  gravely. 
— Rudyard  Kipling:  The  Jungle  Book. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  situations  contain  so  many 
im[)ortant  details  that,  for  the  sake  of  adequacy  and 
vividness,  the  writer  must  go  more  slowly  than  did  the 
events  themselves.  Nor  is  the  effect  of  high  tension 
always  lost  thereby;  e.  g., 

[Louis  XI,  King  of  France,  has  rashly  come  to  the  court  of 
his  powerful  rival,  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  but  a  feeble 
following.  At  the  banquet,  the  Duke's  emissary,  the  Count  of 
Crevecoeur,  returns  to  report  that  the  people  of  Charles's  depend- 
ency, Liege,  have  revolted,  and  that  the  Duke's  beloved  kinsman, 
the  Prince-Bishop,  has  been  murdered.  In  this  revolt  and  murder 
Louis  is  deeply  implicated.  The  Duke  stormily  accuses  Louis,  and 
lays  his  hand  on  his  sword  as  if  to  strike  down  his  guest  and  sovereign.] 

The  Duke  still  hold  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  but 
refrained  to  draw  his  weapon,  or  to  strike  a  foe  who  offered  no  sort 
of  resistance  which  could  in  anywise  provoke  violence. 

Meanwhile,  wild  and  general  confusion  spread  itself  through 
the  hall.  The  doors  were  now  fastened  and  guarded  by  order  of 
the  Duke;  but  several  of  the  French  nobles,  few  as  they  were 
in  number,  started  from  their  seats,  and  prepared,  for  the  defence 
of  their  sovereign.  Louis  had  spoken  not  a  word  either  to  Orleans 
or  Dunois  since  they  were  liberated  from  restraint  at  the  Castle 
of  Loches,  if  it  could  be  termed  liberation  to  be  dragged  in  King 
Louis's  train,  objects  of  suspicion  evidently  rather  than  of  respect 
and  regard;  hut,  nevertheless,  the  voice  of  Dunois  was  first  heard 
above  the  tumult  addressing  himself  to  the   I^uke  of   Burgundy. 
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"Sir  duke,  you  have  forgotten  that  you  are  a  vassal  of  France,  and 
that  we,  your  guests,  are  Frenchmen.  If  you  Hft  a  hand  against 
our  monarch,  prepare  to  sustain  the  utmost  effects  of  our  despair; 
for,  credit  me,  we  shall  feast  as  high  with  the  blood  of  Burgundy  as 
we  have  done  with  its  wine.  Courage,  my  Lord  of  Orleans;  and  you 
gentlemen  of  France,  form  yourselves  round  Dunois,  and  do  as  he 
does!" 

It  was  in  that  moment  when  a  king  might  see  upon  what  tem- 
pers he  could  certainly  rely.  The  few  independent  nobles  and 
knights  who  attended  Louis,  most  of  whom  had  only  received  from 
him  frowns  or  discountenance,  unappalled  by  the  display  of  infinitely 
superior  force,  and  the  certainty  of  destruction  in  case  they  came  to 
blows,  hastened  to  array  themselves  around  Dunois,  and,  led  by  him, 
to  press  towards  the  head  of  the  table  where  the  contending  princes 
were  seated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tools  and  agents  whom  Louis  had  dragged 
forward  out  of  their  fitting  and  natural  places  into  importance 
which  was  not  due  to  them,  showed  cowardice  and  cold  heart,  and 
remaining  still  in  their  seats,  seemed  resolved  not  to  provoke  their 
fate  by  intermeddling,  whatever  might  become  of  their  benefactor. 

The  first  of  the  more  generous  party  was  the  venerable  Lord 
Crawford,  who,  with  an  agility  which  no  one  would  have  expected 
at  his  years,  forced  his  way  through  all  opposition,  which  was  the 
less  violent,  as  many  of  the  Burgundians,  either  from  a  point  of 
honor  or  a  secret  inclination  to  prevent  Louis's  impending  fate, 
gave  way  to  him,  and  threw  himself  boldly  between  the  King  and 
the  Duke.  He  then  placed  his  bonnet,  from  which  his  white  hair 
escaped  in  dishevelled  tresses,  upon  one  side  of  his  head;  his  pale 
cheek  and  withered  brow  colored,  and  his  aged  eye  lightened  with 
all  the  fire  of  a  gallant  who  is  about  to  dare  some  desperate  action. 
His  cloak  was  flung  over  one  shoulder,  and  his  action  intimated  his 
readiness  to  wrap  it  about  his  left  arm,  while  he  unsheathed  his 
sword  with  his  right. 

"I  have  fought  for  his  father  and  his  grandsire,"  that  was  all 
he  said,  "and  by  St.  Andrew,  end  the  matter  as  it  will,  I  will  not  fail 
him  at  this  pinch." 

What  has  taken  some  time  to  narrate  happened,  in  fact,  with  the 
speed  of  light;  for  so  soon  as  the  Duke  assumed  his  threatening 
posture,  Crawford  had  thrown  himself  betwixt  him  and  the  object 
of  his  vengeance;  and  the  French  gentlemen,  drawing  together  as  fast 
as  they  could,  were  crowding  to  the  same  point. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  still  remained  with  his  hand  on  his 
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sword,  and  seemed  in  the  act  of  giving  the  signal  for  a  general  onset, 
which  must  necessarily  have  ended  in  the  massacre  of  the  weaker 
party,  when  Crevecoeur  rushed  forward  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  "My  liege  Lord  of  Burgundy,  beware  what  you  do! 
This  is  your  hall,  you  are  the  King's  vassal;  do  not  spill  the  blood  of 
your  guest  on  your  hearth,  the  blood  of  your  sovereign  on  the  throne 
you  have  erected  for  him,  and  to  which  he  came  under  your  safe- 
guard. For  the  sake  of  your  house's  honor,  do  not  attempt  to  re- 
venge one  horrid  murder  by  another  yet  worse!" — Scott:  Quenlin 
Durward. 

145.  Climax  in  Narration.  Narrative  beginnings 
and  endings  have  been  already  treated  in  Parts  One 
and  Two,  but  the  relation  of  the  climax  to  the  ending 
must  be  briefly  treated  here.  So  far  as  possible,  a  narra- 
tive should  increase  in  interest  up  to  the  very  end. 
A  narrative  that  runs  down  hill  is  intolerable.  In 
stories,  we  can  lead  up  to  the  climax  in  almost  any  way 
we  will;  the  only  check  on  freedom  in  arrangement  is 
that  we  must  observe  coherence.  In  the  narration  of 
real  events,  we  are  bound  by  the  facts.  But  even  in 
historical  narrative,  we  have  a  large  choice  in  the  matter 
of  arrangement.  For  instance,  Macaulay,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  suppresses  until 
the  very  end  the  fact  which  made  the  Highlander's 
victory  futile;  there  it  comes  with  double  force  after 
we  have  seen  the  English  fleeing  before  the  clansmen: 

[The  English  general]  had  still  one  hope.  A  charge  of  horse 
might  recover  the  day;  for  of  horse  the  bravest  Highlanders  were 
supposed  to  stand  in  awe.  But  he  called  on  the  horse  in  vain. 
Belhaven  indeed  behaved  like  a  gallant  gentleman;  but  his  troopers, 
appalled  by  the  rout  of  the  infantry,  galloped  off  in  disorder:  Annan- 
dale's  men  followed;  all  was  over;  and  the  mingled  torrent  of  red- 
coats and  tartans  went  raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge  of 
Killiecrankie. 

Alackay,  accompanied  by  one  trusty  servant,  spurred  bravely 
through  the  thickest  of  the  claymores  and  targets,  and  reached  a 
point  from  which  he  had  a  view  of  the  field.     His  whole  army  had 
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disappeared,  with  tiie  exception  of  some  Borderers  whom  Leven  had 
kept  together,  and  of  the  English  regiment,  which  had  poured  a 
murderous  fire  into  the  Celtic  ranks,  and  which  still  kept  unbroken 
order.  All  the  men  that  could  be  collected  were  only  a  few  hundreds. 
The  general  made  haste  to  lead  them  across  the  Garry,  and,  having 
put  that  river  between  them  and  the  enemy,  paused  for  a  moment 
to  meditate  on  his  situation. 

He  could  hardly  understand  how  the  conquerors  could  be  so 
unwise  as  to  allow  him  even  that  moment  for  deliberation.  They 
might  with  ease  have  killed  or  taken  all  who  were  with  him  before 
the  night  closed  in.  But  the  energy  of  the  Celtic  warriors  had 
spent  itself  in  one  furious  rush  and  one  short  struggle.  The  pass 
was  choked  by  the  twelve  hundred  beasts  of  burden  which  carried 
the  provisions  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  army.  Such  a  booty 
was  irresistibly  tempting  to  men  who  were  impelled  to  war  quite  as 
much  by  the  desire  of  rapine  as  by  the  desire  of  glory.  It  is  probable 
that  few  even  of  the  chiefs  were  disposed  to  leave  so  rich  a  prize  for 
the  sake  of  King  James.  Dundee  himself  might  at  that  moment 
have  been  unable  to  persuade  his  followers  to  quit  the  heaps  of  spoil, 
and  to  complete  the  great  work  of  the  day;  and  Dundee  was  no  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  ha"d  taken  his  place  in  front  of 
his  little  band  of  cavalry.  He  bade  them  follow  him,  and  rode 
forward.  But  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  that,  on  that  day,  the  Low- 
land Scotch  should  in  both  armies  appear  to  disadvantage.  The 
horse  hesitated.  Dundee  turned  around,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups, 
and,  waving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come  on.  As  he  lifted  his  arm, 
his  cuirass  rose,  and  exposed  the  lower  part  of  his  left  side.  A  mus- 
ket ball  struck  him:  his  horse  sprang  forward  and  plunged  into  a 
cloud  of  smoke  and  dust,  which  hid  from  both  armies  the  fall  of  the 
victorious  general.  A  person  named  Johnstone  was  near  him,  and 
caught  him  as  he  sank  down  from  the  saddle.  "How  goes  the  day?" 
said  Dundee.  "Well  for  King  James,"  answered  Johnstone:  "but 
I  am  sorry  for  Your  Lordship."  "If  it  Is  well  for  him,"  answered 
the  dying  man,  "it  matters  the  less  for  me."  He  never  spoke  again: 
but  when,  half  an  hour  later.  Lord  Dunfermline  and  some  other 
friends  came  to  the  spot,  they  thought  they  could  still  discern  some 
faint  remains  of  life.  The  body,  wrapped  In  two  plaids,  was  carried 
to  the  Castle  of  Blair.    Macaulay:   History  of  England. 

146.     The  Point  of  View  in  Narration.    In  narration, 
the  three  points  of  view  most  widely  used  are,   I,  that 
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used  in  ordinary  third  person  narrative,  and  known  as 
the  point  of  view  of  omniscience;  2,  that  of  the  chief 
actor;  and  3,  that  of  a  subordinate  actor  or  bystander. 
The  first,  that  of  omniscience,  is  the  point  of  view  of 
most  historical  writing  and  of  most  novels;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  and  Hawthorne's 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  to  take  three  well-known 
examples,  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  omni- 
science. In  such  narratives  the  writer  assumes  that 
he  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  all  his  char- 
acters and  what  is  happening  to  all  of  them  at  all 
times.  This  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  on 
several  threads  of  action,  taking  up  each  in  turn,  and  to 
report  all  happenings  as  if  he  had  been  present.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  chief  actor  is  the  one  next  most 
widely  used.  Dickens's  David  Copperjield  and  Great 
Expectations,  and  Stevenson's  Kidnapped  and  David 
Balfour  are  written  from  this  point  of  view.  The  writer 
can,  of  course,  report  only  what  the  supposed  narrator 
can  naturally  see  or  hear  of,  and  he  is  forced  to  speak 
the  words  and  think  the  thoughts  of  the  character  whom 
he  makes  tell  the  story.  These  are  in  a  sense  limita- 
tions, but  they  force  a  writer  to  confine  his  tale  within 
definite  limits,  and  also  give  him  a  chance  to  make  the 
personality  of  the  narrator  count  for  something  very 
definite.  Much  the  same  things  that  have  been  said  of 
the  point  of  view  of  the  chief  actor  can  be  said  of  the 
point  of  view  of  a  minor  actor  or  bystander.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  point  of  view  is  Stevenson's  Master 
of  Ballantrae,  in  which  the  steward,  Mackellar,  relates 
the  tangled  fortunes  of  the  two  brothers  of  the  house  of 
Durrisdeer.  Sometimes  a  writer  shifts  from  one  point 
of  view  to  another,  as  in  Treasure  Island,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  story  is  told  by  Jim  Hawkins,  but  the  events  on 
the  ship  and  on  the  island  during  Jim's  absences  are  told 
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by  Dr.  Livesey.  This  device  is  seldom  used  and 
is  especially  infrequent  in  short  narratives.  In  general, 
the  success  of  narratives  depends  on  the  consistent 
maintenance  of  one  point  of  view. 

147.  Short  Stories.  A  word  or  two  may  be  said 
about  short  stories,  today  the  most  widelj^  used  form  of 
imaginative  narration.  Short  stories  are  classified  under 
many  heads;  as  fables,  didactic  stories,  stories  of  ad- 
venture, love,  local  color,  business,  sport,  character, 
humor,  etc.  They  are  more  simply  classified  by 
Stevenson  as  follows: 

There  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  three  ways,  and  three  ways  only,  of 
writing  a  story.  You  may  take  a  plot  and  fit  characters  to  it,  or  you 
may  take  a  character  and  choose  incidents  and  situations  to  develop 
it,  or  lastly — you  must  bear  with  me  while  I  try  to  make  this  clear 
(there  he  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  as  if  he  were  trying  to  shape 
something  and  give  it  outline  and  form) — you  may  take  a  certain 
atmosphere  and  get  action  and  persons  to  express  and  realize  it. 
I'll  give  you  an  example — The  Merry  Men.  There  I  began  with  the 
feeling  of  one  of  those  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
I  gradually  developed  the  story  to  express  the  sentiment  with  which 
that  coast  affected  me.     Balfour:  The  Life  oj  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Stevenson's  account,  though  incomplete,  is  sugges- 
tive and  the  student  will  do  well  to  keep  it  in  mind  in 
his  first  attempts  at  writing  short  stories. 

In  short  stories,  the  element  of  plot  is  of  great 
importance.  Their  brevity  makes  necessary  marked 
unity  of  theme;  rambling  would  be  destructive  of  all 
success.  In  short  stories,  as  in  all  other  kinds  of 
fiction,  the  plot  must  hang  together,  must  not  be  over- 
elaborate,  and,  unless  one  is  writing  fairy  stories  or 
purposely  abandons  reality  and  tries  for  some  special 
effect,  as  Poe  tries  for  horror  in  The  Masque  of  the  Red 
Death  and  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  should  be 
probable  and  natural.     Of  course,   what  is  natural  in 
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one  story  would  not  be  in  another.  There  is  properly 
more  action,  more  "blood-and-thunder"  in  Owen 
Wister's  tales  of  cow-boy  life  than  in  Miss  Wilkins's 
stories  of  New  England  villagers.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  good  stories  can  be  constructed  out 
of  very  slight  material,  provided  the  writer  have  the 
imagination  to  fill  in  the  details  that  lend  reality,  but 
that  no  amount  of  detail  can  save  a  story  that  is  in  itself 
pointless.  Thackeray,  in  Pendennis,  neatly  satirizes 
the  fiat,  pointless  narrative: 

"I  remember  poor  Byron,  Hobhouse,  Trelawney,  and  myself, 
dining  with  Cardinal  Mezzocaldo  at  Rome,"  Captain  Sumph 
began,  "and  we  had  some  Orvieto  wine  for  dinner,  which  Byron 
liked  very  much.  And  I  remember  how  the  Cardinal  regretted 
that  he  was  a  single  man.  We  went  to  Civita  Vecchia  two  days 
afterward,  where  Byron's  yacht  was — and,  by  Jove,  the  Cardinal 
died  within  three  weeks;  and  Byron  was  very  sorry,  for  he  rather 
liked  him." 

"A  devilish  interesting  story,  Sumph,  indeed,"  Wagg  said. 

Good  narrative,  whether  of  fact  or  fancy,  will  show 
none  of  the  flabbiness  and  pointlessness  of  such  an 
anecdote. 

Exercise  XXV 

I.  Define  narration.  Point  out  the  chief  differences 
between  narration  and  description.  Give  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  narrative  writing, 

II.  Into  what  two  great  classes  are  narratives 
divided?     Cite  examples  from  literature. 

III.  Name  the  three  elements  common  to  all  nar- 
ratives. Explain  the  statement  that  description  plays 
a  large  part  in  narration. 

IV.  In  what  ways  may  we  indicate  the  setting  of  a 
narrative?  Find  in  your  reading  skillful  indications 
of  the  background. 
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V.  What  is  meant  by  sa\'Iiig  that  so  and  so  "fails 
to  talk  in  character"?  What  two  ways  are  there  of 
indicating  the  characters  of  the  actors  in  a  narrative? 
Does  the  speaker  in  the  following  extract  talk  naturally? 

[A  young  girl,  Lucie  Manette,  is  brought  to  a  room  in  which 
sits  her  father,  whom  she  has  not  seen  since  early  childhood,  and 
who  is  broken  in  mind  and  body  as  a  result  of  years  of  solitary 
confinement  in  the  Bastille.) 

"What  is  your  name,  my  gentle  angel?" 

Hailing  his  softened  tone  and  manner,  his  daughter  fell  upon 
her  knees  before  him,  with  her  appealing  hands  upon  his  breast. 

"O,  sir,  at  another  time  you  shall  know  my  name,  and  who  my 
mother  was,  and  who  my  father,  and  how  I  never  knew  their  hard, 
hard  history.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  time,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  here.  All  that  I  may  tell  you,  here  and  now,  is  that  I  pray  to 
you  to  touch  me  and  to  bless  me.  Kiss  me,  kiss  me!  0  my  dear, 
my  dear!" 

His  cold  white  head  mingled  with  her  radiant  hair,  which 
warmed  and  lighted  it  as  though  it  were  the  light  of  Freedom  shin- 
ing on  him. 

"If  you  hear  in  my  voice — I  don't  know  that  it  is  so,  but  I 
hope  it  is — if  you  hear  in  my  voice  any  resemblance  to  a  voice  that 
once  was  sweet  music  in  your  ears,  weep  for  it,  weep  for  it!  If  you 
touch,  in  touching  my  hair,  anything  that  recalls  a  beloved  head 
that  lay  on  your  breast  when  you  were  young  and  free,  weep  for  it, 
weep  for  it!  If,  when  I  hint  to  you  of  a  Home  that  is  before  us, 
where  I  will  be  true  to  you  with  all  my  duty  and  with  all  my  faith- 
ful service,  I  bring  back  the  remembrance  of  a  Home  long  desolate, 
while  your  poor  heart  pined  away,  weep  for  it,  weep  for  it!" 

She  held  him  closer  round  the  neck,  and  rocked  him  on  her  breast 
like  a  child. 

"If,  when  I  tell  you,  dearest  dear,  that  your  agony  is  over,  and 
that  I  have  come  here  to  take  you  from  it,  and  that  we  go  to  England 
to  be  at  peace  and  at  rest,  I  cause  you  to  think  of  your  useful  life 
laid  waste,  and  of  our  native  France  so  wicked  to  you,  weep  for  it, 
weep  for  it!  And  if,  when  I  shall  tell  you  of  my  name,  and  of  my 
father  who  is  living,  and  of  my  mother  who  is  dead,  you  learn  tiiat 
I  have  to  kneel  to  my  honored  father,  and  implore  his  pardon  for 
having  never  for  his  sake  striven  all  day  and  lain  awake  and  wept  all 
night,  because  the  love  of  my  poor  mother  hid  his  torture  from  me. 
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■weep  for  it,  weep  for  it!  Weep  for  her  then,  and  for  me!  Good 
gentlemen,  thank  God!  I  feel  his  sacred  tears  upon  my  face,  and  his 
sobs  strike  against  my  heart.  O,  see!  Thank  God  for  us,  thank 
God!" 

VI.  Explain  the  term  "plot"  as  applied  1,  to  nar- 
ratives of  fact;  2,  to  fiction.  What  are  the  chief  re- 
quirements of  a  good  plot  for  a  short  story?  Find  an 
example  in  which  the  writer  departs  from  the  chron- 
ological method  and  show  why  he  did  so. 

VII.  Why  is  motion  essential  in  narration?  Give 
the  substance  of  what  was  said  in  the  text  about  retard- 
ing and  accelerating  motion. 

VIII.  Define  climax.  Which  is  more  important  in 
narration,  climax  or  coherence?  Why?  Does  Dickens 
go  on  after  the  real  climax  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities?  Does 
Thackeray  in  The  Newcomes?  Does  the  writer  of  the 
following  extract? 

[Three  j'ounc^  men  have  escaped  from  a  wreck  at  night  in  a 
small  boat,  in  a  high  sea.  After  almost  despairing,  they  see  the  lights 
of  a  steamer  and  attempt  to  attract  attention.] 

We  soon  saw  that  even  now  the  \'essel  would  not  approach  near 
enough  to  hear  us.  Suddenly  George  seemed  [)ossessed  of  an  idea,  for 
he  immediately  jumped  up,  and  reaching  into  his  trousers'  pocket 
drew  forth  a  few  matches,  which  he  had  taken  just  before  leaving 
the  burning  vessel.  After  lighting  them  and  carefully  shielding 
them  from  the  breeze,  he  took  from  his  head  a  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat,  and  after  igniting  it  over  the  blaze,  began  to  wave  it  wildly,  at 
the  same  time  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Inside  of  a  moment 
the  hat  would  be  consumed.  Had  anyone  on  board  the  vessel  seen 
our  signal?  Attentively  we  watched  for  some  sign  of  recognition 
from  the  vessel,  but  none  came.  The  matches  were  now  all  gone, 
but  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  signal  the  boat,  he  held 
the  last  fragment  of  the  burning  hat  to  his  coat,  which  immediately 
ignited.  I  rushed  forward  and  tore  the  blazing  garment  from 
George's  back  and  threw  it  in  the  water. 

All  our  signalling  had  been  in  vain,  for  the  vessel  was  fast  dis- 
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appearing  into  the  darkness.  There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  to 
sit  down  and  watch,  and,  if  possible,  endeavor  to  get  a  little  sleep. 
For  hours,  it  seemed,  we  drifted  we  knew  not  where.  At  last  a  faint 
light  began  to  dispel  the  darkness,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  we 
noticed  that  the  water  had  become  much  more  calm  and  was  in- 
tensely black.  By  the  first  fact  we  knew  that  morning  was  about 
to  appear;  from  the  second  we  hoped  that  we  were  near  land.  Our 
hopes  were  soon  realized,  for  as  the  dawn  appeared  we  saw  that  we 
were  drifting  on  to  a  low  beach  on  which  we  could  already  hear  the 
sound  of  breakers.  In  a  few  moments  we  had  again  stepped  foot 
on  land,  after  having  spent  a  night  long  to  be  remembered  by  us  all. 
But  even  then  we  didn't  know  what  would  happen  to  us.  We  soon 
found  out,  however,  that  we  were  near  a  village.  In  two  hours' 
time  we  were  warm  and  well-fed.  But  I  shall  never  forget  that 
night,  nor  the  beach  on  which  we  landed.  No  harm  came  to  us,  but 
it  was  not  a  pleasant  experience  by  any  means. 

IX.  Improve  the  climax  in  the  following  extract: 

Early  one  Saturday  morning  last  spring,  I  started  out  on  a  day's 
paddle  in  my  canoe.  At  the  start,  I  pushed  the  canoe  through  the 
water  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  toward  noon-time,  I  was  still  far  from  the 
goal  I  was  attempting  to  make.  At  twelve  I  had  just  made  a  por- 
tage over  some  falls  in  the  river,  and  seeing  a  row  of  houses  near  by, 
I  decided  to  obtain  my  lunch  there.  To  my  dismay  I  discovered 
that  I  had  left  all  my  money  in  my  locker  at  the  canoe-club,  and 
that  I  had  nothing  with  me  that  I  could  exchange  for  food.  I  sud- 
denly thought  of  the  necktie  I  was  wearing  (I  was  dressed  for 
appearance  in  a  town),  and  determined  to  try  to  procure  food  with 
that.  I  was  received  at  one  of  the  houses  by  a  slovenly  woman  of 
some  unknown  nationality,  who  spoke  but  a  few  words  of  English. 
I  made  known  my  wants  by  signs,  and  in  return  for  the  necktie,  I 
received  two  immense  meat  sandwiches.  I  was  so  hungry,  that  as 
I  ravenously  devoured  them,  they  tasted  as  appetizing  as  though 
they  were  the  most  exquisite  club-sandwiches  in  existence.  I 
immediately  returned  home  after  my  "sumptuous"  repast,  and 
needless  to  say  I  have  never  since  gone  canoeing  in  a  penniless 
condition. 

X.  Define  and  illustrate  the  three  points  of  view 
most  commonly  used  in  narration. 
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XI.  Write  a  newspaper  account  of  some  event. 

XII.  Write   a   narrative   on   one   of   the  following 
subjects,  or  any  similar  subject  approved  by  the  teacher: 


1.  The  turning  point    in    the 

Revolution. 

2.  The  Constitution  and  the 

Guerriere. 

3.  The  capture  of  Quebec. 

4.  The  formation  of  the  Re- 

public of  Panama. 


5.  Magellan's  voyage  around 

the  world. 

6.  Custer's  last  fight. 

7.  The  Norsemen's  Discovery 

of  America. 

8.  The      Discovery     of      the 

Pacific. 


XIII.     Write  a   narrative  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects,  or  any  similar  subject  approved  by  the  teacher: 


1. 

Fishing  in  the  rain. 

7. 

A  night  in  camp. 

2. 

A  mishap  at  a  picnic. 

8. 

A  runaway. 

3. 

A  beggar's  yarn. 

9. 

A  memorable  event  of  my 

4. 

A  mouse  at  a  tea  party. 

childhood. 

5. 

Missing  an  engagement. 

10. 

An  accident. 

6. 

Trouble  with  an  automobile. 

XIV.  Why  is  strict  unity  of  plot  especially  impor- 
tant in  short  stories? 

XV.  Draw  up  some  suggestions  for  stories  which 
illustrate  Stevenson's  "three  ways  of  writing  a  story." 

XVI.  Draw  up  a  plot  for  a  story  of  local  color;  a 
story  of  adventure;  a  story  of  school  life.  Draw  up 
l>lots  that  might  fit  two  of  the  following  titles: 


The  Turn  of  the.  Tide. 
The  Pouting  Princess. 
The   Man    With   the  Mus- 
tard Pot. 
John  Smith  of  Gloucester. 
Maggie's  Discovery. 


1. 

A    Proposal    that     Missed 

7. 

Fire. 

8. 

2. 

A  Tragedy  in  a  Tea-pot. 

9. 

3. 

Exceeding  the  Speed  Limit. 

4. 

The  Intermittent  Hoodoo. 

10. 

5. 

A  Gala  Dress. 

11. 

6. 

His  Level  Best. 

XMI.     Improve  the  following  pointless  narratives: 
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1.  Last  summer  I  was  visiting  some  friends  in  a  small  country 
village  where  a  band  of  spiritualists  had  a  camp.  These  people  had 
a  large  tent  in  which  they  held  their  meetings.  One  day  a  half  a 
dozen  of  us  attended  a  seance.  An  elderly  woman  sat  upon  the 
platform  and  conducted  the  service.  The  company  sang  two  or 
three  hymns  with  great  fervor,  and  then  different  individuals  began 
to  tell,  in  very  poor  grammar,  how  they  had  been  converted  and  to 
predict  that  we  would  be  converted  in  a  few  days.  Pretty  soon 
the  leader  went  into  a  trance  and  conversed  with  spirits.  She  gave 
several  members  messages  from  their  departed  relatives,  and  then, 
noticing  that  one  of  our  number  was  dressed  in  mourning,  she  began 
to  tell  of  a  tall  dark  spirit  she  saw  hovering  around  and  of  the 
message  he  sent.  When  the  woman  came  out  of  her  trance,  she 
asked  my  friend  if  her  vision  was  true,  and  the  girl  told  her  that  it 
was  not.  After  this  we  left  the  tent,  having  satisfied  ourselves  that 
trances  were  all  humbug. 

2.  One  cold,  dreary  Sunday  afternoon  last  winter  when  I  was  at 
Walker  Academy,  my  roommate  and  I  invited  several  of  the  girls 
into  our  room  to  a  chafing-dish  party.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  such  gatherings  were  forbidden  on  a  Sunday.  We 
decided  to  make  creamed  chicken.  All  of  the  girls  were  anxious  to 
help  us;  some  borrowed  plates,  others  superintended  the  cooking. 
Soon  we  were  all  enjoying  the  popular  dish.  Suddenly  fire  broke 
out  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  We  discovered  too  late  that  we  had 
forgotten  to  put  out  the  flame  of  the  chafing-dish.  Gas  escaped 
from  the  chandelier  and  was  the  cause  of  the  fire.  We  threw  the 
chafing-dish  out  of  the  window,  and  then  ran  for  help.  The  fire 
was  soon  got  under  control  by  the  use  of  water  and  chemicals. 
Since  then  the  school  authorities  have  allowed  no  more  chafing- 
dish  parties. 

3.  When  I  arose  from  bed  on  Halloween  morning,  I  declared 
that  I  would  hunt  some  fun  for  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
greater  part  of  the  morning  I  spent  in  studying,  so  that  it  was 
nearly  twelve  o'clock  when  I  began  making  my  plans  for  the  day. 
Leaving  the  house  I  walked  over  to  the  Union  where  I  met  four 
freshmen,  who  were  at  the  time  discussing  plays  at  the  different 
theatres,  and  who  welcomed  my  arrival.  They  asked  me  about 
the  various  shows  in  the  city. 

After  a  short  talk  we  decided  on  our  theatre,  and  soon  after 
purchased  our  tickets.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
received   a   telephone   call   from  a  friend,  who   invited   me   for  an 
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automobile  ride.  I  willingly  accepted  the  invitation  and  arranged 
to  meet  her  at  the  college  book  store,  at  exactly  three  o'clock. 
Later  I  left  the  house  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
after  a  short  wait,  I  saw  an  automobile  filled  with  girls  waving 
at  me,  nearing  the  spot.  As  Halloween  is  also  tag  day  in  our  city, 
I  regretted  that  thertf  were  no  men  in  the  party;  but  I  assumed  a 
cheerful  countenance  when  the  auto  stopped  and  readily  got  in. 
After  I  Had  purchased  several  tags  from  my  friends,  who  had  spent 
the  morning  in  tagging  people  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  nursing 
association,  I  commenced  to  enjoy  the  ride.  Our  ine.Kperienced 
chauffeur  was  a  young  lady,  so  we  had  many  thrilling  scares  during 
the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

After  riding  around  for  over  two  hours  we  started  on  our  way 
home,  as  we  were  nearly  ten  miles  out  of  town.  Suddenly  the 
automobile  stopped  on  rounding  a  corner,  and  I  got  out  of  my  seat 
and  jumping  down  on  the  ground  hastened  to  help  dlir  popular 
chauffeur  to  locate  the  trouble.  We  tested  the  cylinders,  batteries, 
and  other  parts,  but  were  unable  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
Thereupon  I  went  into  a  neighboring  house  and  called  up  my  friend's 
father,  who  said  he  would  soon  be  with  us.  Four  of  the  girls  left 
us  at  six  o'clock,  walking  over  to  a  street  car,  about  four  blocks 
away,  and  returning  home.  Luckily  an  automobile  came  by  us, 
and  its  driver,  at  our  request,  tried  in  vain  to  help  us.  x\t  seven 
o'clock  our  friend's  father  arrived  and  worked  on  the  car  for  over 
twenty  minutes  and  at  length  discovered  a  broken  part  in  the  fly 
wheel.  He  then  hired  another  automobile  to  tow  us  for  two 
miles  to  the  nearest  garage.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  the  time 
the  theatres  in  town  commence.  After  we  had  waited  in  the 
garage  nearly  half  an  hour  for  the  machine,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  not  been  mended,  we  took  the  street  car  to  the  home  of  one  of 
the  girls,  where  a  splendid  supper  awaited  us,  and  here  we  spent  the 
evening. 


Chapter  XXVI 

EXPOSITION 

148.  Exposition  Defined.  The  word  "exposition" 
means  simply  explanation.  Under  this  head  are  included 
subjects  as  varied  as  the  definition  of  the  term  "island," 
the  rules  of  the  road  in  driving,  the  way  to  make  a  chair 
or  to  run  an  automobile  or  to  sail  a  cat-boat,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  dynamo,  one's  reasons  for  belonging  to  this 
or  that  party  or  sect,  and  the  criticism  of  a  novel.  New- 
man's I(^a  of  a  University  is  an  exposition  of  his  view 
of  the  purpose  of  a  university  training;  Kephart's  The 
Book  of  Camping  and  Woodcraft  is  an  exposition  of  what 
Kephart  knew  about  life  in  the  woods;  Taine's  En- 
glish Literature  is  an  exposition  of  his  view  of  English 
literature.  Brief  examples  of  exposition  may  be  found 
in  this  book  in  Traill's  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
weapons  (page  92),  Ruskin's  definition  of  a  book  (page 
381),  and  Hanus's  statement  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  youth  who  wishes  to  learn  a  trade  (page  56).  Expo- 
sition is,  with  the  exception  of  narration,  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  writing;  it  is  also  the  most  generally  useful. 

149.  Methods  of  Exposition.  The  methods  of  ex- 
position are  many.  Sometimes  a  mere  definition  is 
sufiicient.  Usually,  however,  a  definition  is  merely  the 
re-statement  of  a  term  in  other  words.  "Race,"  for 
example,  is  defined  in  Webster's  Dictionary  as  follows: 

The  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor;  a  family,  tribe,  people, 
or  nation  believed  or  presumed  to  belong  to  the  same  stock;  a  lin- 
eage; a  breed. 

Fiske,  in  his  Discovery  of  America,  expounds  the  term 
"race"  as  follows: 
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The  word  "race"  is  used  in  such  widely  different  senses  that  there 
is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  vagueness  about  it.  The  difference  is 
mainly  in  what  logicians  call  extension;  sometimes  the  word  covers 
very  little  ground,  sometimes  a  great  deal.  We  say  that  the  people 
of  England,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  New  South  Wales  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  race;  and  we  say  that  an  Englishman,  a  French- 
man, ^nd  a  Greek  belong  to  three  different  races.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  both  these  statements  are  true.  But  there  is  also  a 
sense  in  which  we  may  say  that  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  Greek  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race;  and  that  is  when 
we  are  contrasting  them  as  white  men  with  black  men  or  yellow 
men.  Now  we  may  correctly  say  that  a  Shawnee,  an  Ojibwa,  and  a 
Kickapoo  belong  to  one  and  the  same  Algonquin  race;  that  a  Mo- 
hawk and  a  Tuscarora  belong  to  one  and  the  same  Iroquois  race; 
but  that  an  Algonquin  differs  from  an  Iroquois  somewhat  as  an 
Englishman  differs  from  a  Frenchman.  No  doubt  we  may  fairly 
say  that  the  Mexicans  encountered  by  Cortes  differed  in  race  from 
the  Iroquois  encountered  by  Champlain  as  much  as  an  Englishman 
differs  from  an  Albanian  or  a  Montenegrin.  But  when  we  are  con- 
trasting aboriginal  Americans  with  white  men  or  yellow  men,  it  is 
right  to  say  that  Mexicans  and  Iroquois  belong  to  the  same  great  red 
race. — John  Fiske:  Discovery  of  America. 

Exposition  generally  involves  not  merely  definition 
of  a  term,  but  a  full  and  orderly  statement  of  all  that 
the  subject  includes  in  the  way  of  general  conception, 
specific  illustration,  and  so  forth.  Note  how  Parkman, 
in  the  following  extract  from  The  Oregon  Trail,  explains 
the  subject  "buffalo  hunting  in  the  40's." 

The  country  before  us  was  now  thronged  with  buffalo,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  manner  of  hunting  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
There  are  two  methods  commonly  practiced,  "running"  and 
"approaching."  The  chase  on  horseback,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  "running,"  is  the  more  violent  and  dashing  mode  of  the  two. 
Indeed,  of  all  American  wild  sports,  this  is  the  wildest.  Once  among 
the  buffalo,  the  hunter,  unless  long  use  has  made  him  familiar  with 
the  situation,  dashes  forward  in  utter  recklessness  and  self-aban- 
donment. He  thinks  of  nothing,  cares  for  nothing  but  the  game; 
his  mind  is  stimulated  to  the  highest  pitch,  yet  intensely  concentrated 
on  one  object.     In  tlie  midst  of  the  flying  herd,  where  the  uproar 
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and  the  dust  are  thickest,  it  never  wavers  for  a  moment;  he  drops 
the  rein  and  abandons  his  horse  to  his  furious  career;  he  levels  his 
gun,  the  report  sounds  faint  amid  the  thunder  of  the  buffalo;  and 
when  his  wounded  enemy  leaps  in  vain  fury  upon  him,  his  heart 
thrills  with  a  feeling  like  the  fierce  delight  of  the  battlefield.  A 
practiced  and  skillful  hunter,  well  mounted,  will  sometimes  kill  five 
or  six  cows  in  a  single  chase,  loading  his  gun  again  and  again  as  his 
horse  rushes  through  the  tumult.  An  exploit  like  this  is  quite 
beyond  the  capacities  of  a  novice.  In  attacking  a  small  band  of 
buffalo,  or  in  separating  a  single  animal  from  the  herd  and  assailing 
it  apart  from  the  rest,  there  is  less  excitement  and  less  danger. 
With  a  bold  and  well  trained  horse  the  hunter  may  ride  so  close  to 
the  buffalo  that  as  they  gallop  side  by  side  he  may  reach  over  and 
touch  him  with  his  hand;  nor  is  there  much  danger  in  this  as  long  as 
the  buffalo's  strength  and  breath  continue  unabated;  but  when  he 
becomes  tired  and  can  no  longer  run  at  ease,  when  his  tongue  lolls 
out  and  foam  flies  from  his  jaws,  then  the  hungter  had  better  keep 
at  a  more  respectful  distance;  the  distressed  brute  may  turn  upon 
him  at  any  instant,  and  especially  at  the  moment  when  he  fires  his 
gun.  The  wounded  buffalo  springs  at  his  enemy;  the  horse  leaps 
violently  aside;  and  then  the  hunter  has  need  of  a  tenacious  seat  in 
the  saddle,  for  if  he  is  thrown  to  the  ground  there  is  no  hope  for  him. 
When  he  sees  his  attack  defeated  the  buffalo  resumes  his  flight,  but 
if  the  shot  be  well  directed  he  soon  stops ;  for  a  few  moments  he  stands 
still,  then  totters  and  falls  heavily  upon  the  prairie. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  running  buffalo,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
of  loading  the  gun  or  pistol  at  full  gallop.  Many  hunters  for  con- 
venience' sake  carry  three  or  four  bullets  in  the  mouth;  the  powder 
is  poured  down  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  the  bullet  dropped  in  after 
it,  the  stock  struck  hard  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  danger  of  this  method  is  obvious.  Should  the 
blow  on  the  pommel  fail  to  send  the  bullet  home,  or  should  the  latter 
in  the  act  of  aiming,  start  from  its  place  and  roll  toward  the  muzzle, 
the  gun  would  probably  burst  in  discharging.  Many  a  shattered 
hand  and  worse  casualties  besides  have  been  the  result  of  such  an 
accident.  To  obviate  it,  some  hunters  make  use  of  a  ramrod, 
usually  hung  by  a  string  from  the  neck,  but  this  materially  increases 
the  difficulty  of  loading.  The  bows  and  arrows  which  the  Indians 
use  in  running  buffalo  have  many  advantages  over  firearms,  and  even 
white  men  occasionally  employ  them. 

The  danger  of  the  chase  arises  not  so  much  from  the  onset  of 
the  wounded  animal  as  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  the 
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hunter  must  ride  o\'er.  The  prairie  does  not  ahva\'s  present  a 
smooth,  level,  and  uniform  surface;  very  often  it  is  broken  with  hills 
and  hollows  intersected  by  ravines,  and  in  the  remoter  parts  studded 
by  the  stiff  wild-sage  bushes.  The  most  formidable  obstructions, 
however,  are  the  burrows  of  wild  animals — wolves,  badgers,  and 
particularly  prairie  dogs — -with  whose  holes  the  ground  for  a  very 
great  .extent  is  frequently  honeycombed.  In  the  blindness  of  the 
chase  the  hunter  rushes  over  it  unconscious  of  danger;  his  horse,  at 
full  career,  thrusts  his  leg  deep  into  one  of  the  burrows;  the  bone 
snaps,  the  rider  is  hurled  forward  to  the  ground  and  probably  killed. 
Yet  accidents  in  buffalo  running  happen  less  frequently  than  one 
would  suppose;  in  the  recklessness  of  the  chase,  the  hunter  enjoys 
all  the  impunity  of  a  drunken  man,  and  may  ride  in  safety  over  the 
gullies  and  declivities  where,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  in  his  sober 
senses,  he  would  infallibly  break  his  neck. 

The  method  of  "approaching,"  being  practiced  on  foot,  has 
many  advantages  over  that  of  "running;"  in  the  former,  one  neither 
breaks  down  his  horse  nor  endangers  his  own  life;  instead  of  yielding 
to  excitement  he  must  be  cool,  collected,  and  watchful;  he.  must 
understand  the  buffalo,  observe  the  features  of  the  country  and  the 
course  of  the  wind,  and  be  well  skilled,  moreover,  in  using  the  rifle. 
The  buffalo  are  strange  animals;  sometimes  they  are  so  stupid  and 
infatuated  that  a  man  may  walk  up  to  them  in  full  sight  on  the  open 
prairie,  and  even  shoot  several  of  their  number  before  the. rest  will 
think  it  necessary  to  retreat.  Again  at  another  moment  they  will 
be  so  shy  a'nd  wary,  that  in  order  to  approach  them  the  utmost 
skill,  experience,  and  judgment  are  necessary.  Kit  Carson,  I  believe, 
stands  pre-eminent  in  running  buffalo;  in  approaching,  no  man 
living  can  bear  away  the  palm  from  Henry  Chatillon. 

Parkman's  account  includes  a  statement  of  what  the 
subject  is,  an  enumeration  of  the  two  methods  of  hunt- 
ing, "running"  and  "approaching,"  and  a  detailed 
description  of  each  method.  His  exposition  consists  of 
an  analysis  of  the  subject  into  its  various  parts  and  a 
presentation  of  each  part  in  turn.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  his  development  of  his  subject,  description  and  nar- 
ration are  both  used. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  descriptive  and  narrative  sec- 
tions is,  not  to  give  us  a  picture  of  any  one  hunt,  but  to 
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make  us  understand  the  term  "buffalo-hunting' '  as  a  whole. 
Narration  and  description,  in  other  words,  deal  with 
specific  instances;  exposition  deals  with  terms  or  ideas. 
Terms  or  ideas  may,  however,  be  presented  through 
the  medium  of  specific  instances,  description  of  a 
typical  instance  being  one  characteristic  method  of 
exposition.  Its  technical  name  is  scientific  description; 
it  differs  from  pure  description  in  that  the  purpose  is  not 
to  make  us  see  an  individual  whale  or  volcano,  but  to 
make  us  understand  the  terms  in  question.  Another 
device  frequently  used  in  exposition  is  comparison, 
as  when  Mr.  Bryce,  in  explaining  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  compares  him  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England;  or  when  Mr.  Bryce  rein- 
forces his  generalization  that  the  American  people  do 
not  favor  a  third  term  for  their  Presidents,  by  citing 
General  Grant's  failure  to  obtain  a  third  nomination. 
In  learning  to  write  expositions,  endeavor  to  use  all  the 
various  ways  of  making  an  idea  concrete;  use  illustra- 
tion, comparison, 'contrast,  description,  even  narration. 
These  devices  should  be  used,  however,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  to  make  the  general  idea  clearer. 

150.  Structure  in  Exposition.  The  quality  most 
necessary  in  a  piece  of  exposition  is  clearness.  Hence, 
in  exposition  a  clear  and  logical  plan  is  essential.  Often, 
it  is  useful  to  begin  the  plan  with  a  formal  definition  of  the 
subject.  This  can  later  be  omitted  if  it  seems  unneces- 
sary; whether  it  is  retained  or  not,  it  will  probably  have 
served  to  give  the  writer  a  clue  as  to  how  to  go  to  work. 
In  an  expository  plan,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have 
a  large  number  of  headings;  multiplicity  of  divisions  only 
serves  to  confuse  the  reader.  Note  the  simplicity  of  the 
plan  of  Parkman's  exposition  of  buffalo-hunting. 
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I.  Buffalo-hunting  divisible  into   two    parts,   "running"   and 

"approaching." 

II.  "Running"  buffalo. 

a.  Description  of  its   main  features. 

b.  The.  chief  difficulties  in  running  buffalo. 

c.  The  chief  dangers  in  running  buffalo. 
III..    "Approaching"   described. 

It  is  also  important  to  make  a  division  of  the  subject 
matter  that  covers  all  the  parts  of  the  subject  and  is  self- 
consistent.  xA.n  excellent  example  of  how  this  may  be 
done  is  found  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Bryce's  The 
American  Commonwealth.  The  term  for  exposition  is 
the  American  system  of  government,  which  the  author 
separates  into  three  natural  divisions — the  Executive 
part,  the  Legislative  part,  the  Judicial  part.  When  he 
considers  the  Executive  he  divides  again  into  the  origin 
of  the  presidential  office  and  provisions  for  election,  for 
reelection,  and  for  succession  in  case  of  death.  If  Mr. 
Bryce  had  made  his  divisions  the  Executive,  the  Revenue 
Service,  the  State  Legislatures,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  he  would  have  had  two  difficulties:  first,  the 
divisions  taken  as  a  whole  would  not  have  equalled  the 
term,  and,  second,  the  divisions  would  not  have  been 
related  to  each  other. 

In  writing  expositions,  it  is  often  best  to  follow  a 
chronological  plan;  if  one  is  telling  how  to  build  a  boat 
it  is  almost  necessary  to  follow  the  steps  of  construc- 
tion in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  are  taken.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  explain  the  operation  of  a  locomotive 
engine  by  the  chronological  method  is  not  so  easy, 
since  all  the  parts  of  the  process  are  going  on  at  once: 
one  possible  method  would  be  to  start  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  general  principle  of  the  transmission  of 
fuel  into  energy;  then  to  describe  in  turn  each  of  the  es- 
sential parts  of  a  locomotive;  and  finally  to  trace  the 
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actual  operation  of  the  engine  from  the  shovehng  of 
coal  into  the  fire-pit  to  the  application  of  the  power 
to  the  wheels.  In  treating  any  such  subject,  a  writer 
must  keep  his  subject-matter  in  hand  both  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  various  parts.  Rambling  is  fatal.  If  one  "runs 
ahead  of  his  story,"  or  steps  back  for  a  moment,  it  must 
be  for  a  purpose,  and  the  reader  must  be  made  to  see 
the  purpose.  The  completed  exposition  should  consist 
of  various  related  but  not  overlapping  sections,  the  bear- 
ing of  which  on  each  other  and  on  the  subject  as  a  whole 
is  clearly  indicated  by  logical  paragraphing  and  by  the 
use,  whenever  necessary,  of  connectives. 

151.  Diction  in  Exposition.  In  general,  the  quality 
most  needed  in  the  diction  of  expository  writing  is  clear- 
ness. Clearness  is  a  relative  matter.  If  one  is  expound- 
ing such  an  invention  as  wireless  telegraphy  to  expert 
electrical  engineers  or  physicists,  clearness  is  attained 
most  easily  by  an  unrestricted  use  of  technical  terms. 
If  one  is  expounding  it  to  a  class  of  students  of  electricity, 
technical  terms  will  still  be  used  freely,  but  probably 
with  a  good  deal  of  parenthetical  definition.  If  the 
exposition  is  addressed  to  the  general  public,  technical 
terms  must  be  used  sparingly,  and  many  of  those  used 
must  receive  incidental  explanation.  Consult  in  this 
connection  the  treatment  of  technical  words  in  Section 
79.  Whether  technical  terms  are  used  sparingly  or 
profusely,  the  diction  should  be  precise.  Vagueness 
and  inexactness  of  statement  destroy  clearness;  study 
the  meaning  of  what  you  have  in  mind  until  you  can 
give  that  meaning  in  words  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. 

Naturally,  exposition  is  more  dependent  on  general 
terms  than  is  narration  or  description.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  concrete,  vivid  words  are  out  of  place 
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in  exposition.  To  tell  how  a  chair  is  made,  implies  the 
use  not  only  of  specific  facts  but  of  specific  phrases; 
and  specific  phrases  are  often  of  the  greatest  aid  in 
making  clear  abstract  ideas.  Consult  in  this  connec- 
tion the  treatmeat  of  specific  and  general,  and  abstract 
and  concrete  words  in  Section  106. 

152.  The  Use  of  Reference  Books.  In  writing  expo- 
sition, jnust  we  depend  entirely  on  our  own  previous 
knowledge  for  the  material  we  use?  Or  shall  we  take 
topics  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  and  gather  our 
information  where  we  can?  In  the  case  of  themes  written 
in  class  we  have  no  choice;  we  must  rely  on  the  informa- 
tion we  already  have.  As  for  themes  prepared  out  of 
class,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  ordinarily  we  write  best 
about  things  of  which  we  have  previous  knowledge.  Sup- 
pose you  are  told  to  write  about  the  life  of  some  noted 
man,  and  you  select  some  one  of  whom  you  know  only 
the  name — Frederick  the  Great,  for  example.  Then  all 
you  can  do  is  to  read  what  you  can  find  on  Frederick 
and  throw  this  hastily  gathered  information  together  on 
paper.  Unless  your  mind  is  very  (|uick  at  combining 
new  ideas  and  facts,  the  result  will  be  a  patchwork 
rather  than  a  composition.  Suppose,  however,  you 
select  Abraham  Lincoln.  You  already  know  something 
about  him  from  your  study  of  American  history;  if  you 
choose  to  write  on  his  early  career,  you  can  read  Hern- 
don's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  you  will  probably 
find  places  in  which  Herndon  corrects  misconceptions 
of  yours,  others  in  which  he  adds  to  your  informa- 
tion. The  composition  that  results  will  be  based  on 
ideas  already  at  home  in  your  mind,  but  reconstructed 
and  reinforced  by  additional  material.  In  brief,  select 
subjects  of  which  you  already  have  some  knowledge,  and 
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make  what  reading  you  do  supplement  your  knowledge, 
not  furnish  you  all  your  material. 

153.  Giving  Credit  for  Borrowed  Material.  When 
a  writer  uses  material  drawn  from  books  or  derived  from 
other  people  in  any  way,  he  .must  indicate  that  fact 
plainly. 

First,  quotations  of  any  considerable  number  of 
words  or  of  any  striking  phrases  should  be  enclosed  in 
quotation  marks;  e.  g.. 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  clamor  of  a  troop  of  dogs  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  "mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound,  and  curs  of 
low  degree,"  that,  disturbed  by  the  ring  of  the  porter's  bell  and 
the  rattling  of  the  chaise,  came  bounding,  open-mouthed,  across 
the  lawn. 

Often  it  is  well  to  indicate  in  the  text  the  source  of 

the  quotation;  e.  g., 

The  custom  of  decorating  graves  was  once  universally  preva- 
lent: osiers  were  carefully  bent  over  them  to  keep  the  turf  unin- 
jured, and  about  them  were  planted  evergreens  and  flowers.  "We 
adorn  their  graves,"  says  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  "with  flowers  and 
redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  life  of  man,  which  has  been 
compared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to  those  fading  beauties,  whose  roots 
being  buried  in  dishonor,  rise  again  in  glory." 

The  source  of  a  number  of  consecutive  sentences  may 
be  indicated  by  a  reference  in  the  text,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  passage  just  quoted  from  Evelyn;  or  it  may  be  indi- 
cated in  a  foot-note  on  the  last  word  of  the  quotation; 
or,  finally,  if  a  whole  paragraph  or  more  is  quoted,  the 
source  may  be  indicated  as  in  the  following  extract: 

We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as 
much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly;  and  of 
these  ta.xes  the  commissioners  can  not  ease  or  deliver  us  by  allowing 
an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and  some- 
thing may  be  done  for  us.  "Heaven  helps  them  that  help  themselves" 
as    Poor    Richard  says. — Benjamin  Franklin:  The  Way  to  Wealth. 
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When  you  borrow  material  of  any  importance  but  cast 
it  in  your  own  words,  either  give  a  foot-note  reference 
indicating  the  author  and  the  title  of  your  source,  and,  if 
desirable,  the  page  number  (e.  g.,  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  Vol.  1,  Chapter  III,  p.  120);  or  weave  into  the 
text  some  plain  indication  of  your  source  (e.  g.,  "As 
Macaulay  says  in  the  famous  third  chapter  of  his  History 
of  England;''  or,  "For  these  facts  I  am  indebted  to  the 
third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England'"). 

When  your  composition  is  a  mere  summary  of  an 
article  or  articles  by  other  writers,  indicate  this  fact 
explicitly,  either  in  the  text,  or  in  a  foot-note  to  the 
title,  or  in  the  phrasing  of  >our  title,  or  in  some  other 
conspicuous  way. 

To  transgress  these  rules  is  to  be  guilty  of  deceit. 

Exercise  XXVI 

I.  Which  one  of  the  following  passages  is  exposition? 
What  form  of  writing  is  the  other? 

1.  The  dimensions  of  a  football  field  are  one  hundred  and  sixty 
by  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  field  is  crossed  from  side 
to  side  by  parallel  lines  five  yards  apart — a  fact  from  which  it 
takes  the  name  "gridiron."  At  each  end  of  the  field,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  boundary  line,  are  two  upright  posts,  eighteen  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  crossed  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  ground 
by  a  bar  painted  white.  The  uprights  are  called  "goal  posts," 
the  cross-piece  "the  bar,"  the  lines  the  "five  yard  line,"  "ten-yard 
line,"  and  so  forth,  numbering  from  the  goal-posts  to  the  center  of 
the  field.  The  boundaries  at  the  sides  are  called  the  "side-lines." 
The  best  football  field  is  of  tough  turf,  which  absorbs  moisture 
readily,  lessens  danger  from  falls,  and  affords  firm  footing  and  oppor- 
tunity for  speedy  running. 

2.  A  long,  dun,  quiet  space,  with  patches  of  bare  earth  here  and 
there,  and  a  few  dying  weeds — this  is  the  football  field  in  the  off- 
season. There  is  nothing  about  it  now  to  proclaim  its  coming 
pride.      But    some    day   there   will   be   two  gallows-like  affairs  of 
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timbers  twenty  feet  hij^h  and  more  than  a  dozen  broad,  one  at  each 
end;  the  field  will  be  filled  up  with  innumerable  cross-lines,  further 
apart  in  tlie  middle  than  an  active  man  could  jump,  but  appar- 
ently growing  closer  and  closer  together  toward  the  ends,  and  the 
whole  will  look  like  an  immense  piece  of  underdone  toast  with  a 
couple  of  toothpicks  stuck  up  at  each  end.  So  it  will  lie  in  October, 
in  the  days  of  its  glory,  waiting  with  its  stiff,  broad,  whitewash 
lines,  technically  called  "five-yard  lines,"  for  twenty-two  ugly 
demons  in  dirty  armor  to  come  out  and  frolic  over  it. 

II.  Define  the  term  "exposition."  Indicate  the 
width  of  the  field  of  exposition  by  giving  a  list  of  pos- 
sible expository  subjects.  Why  is  it  said  that  exposition 
is  the  most  generally  useful  form  of  writing? 

III.  Define  "wealth,"  "poverty,"  "ship,"  "brig," 
"schooner,"  "law,"  "engineering."  Explain  why  mere 
definition  is  not  always  an  adequate  method  of  exposi- 
tion. Which  of  the  following  subjects  could  be  satisfac- 
torily expounded  by  mere  definition? 

The  game  of  baseball;  the  meadow  lark;  welding;  the  friction 
clutch;  a  scythe;  a  harvesting  machine;  chemical  affinity;  iambic 
metre;  local  option;  woman's  suffrage. 

IV.  Expand  one  of  the  following  definitions,  or 
some  definition  dictated  by  the  teacher,  into  an  expo- 
sition: 

1.  A  steam  engine  is  an  apparatus  for  doing  work  by  means 
of  heat  applied  to  water. 

2.  The  primary  is  a  party  caucus  at  which  nominations  of 
candidates  for  office  are  made. 

3.  A  macadam  road  is  a  road  in  which  the  bed  is  made  of 
small  broken  stone,  so  packed  as  to  form  a  smooth,  hard,  convex 
surface. 

V.  Show  how  each  of  the  other  forms  of  composi- 
tion may  be  used  in  the  service  of  exposition.  Show 
by  examples,  either  in  this  book  or  elsewhere,  the  value 
of  illustration  in  exposition. 
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VI.  Why  should  expositor)-  plans  contain  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  divisions?  Why  is  it  impor- 
tant that  the  divisions  in  a  plan  should  not  overlap? 
Criticize  the  following  fault\'  outline: 

The  Industries  of  Rhode  Island 

I.  Introduction. 

A.       Rhode    Island   is   the   smallest   state,    but   the    most 
densely  populated. 

II.  Rhode  Island  as  a  Cotton  Manufacturing  State. 

A.  Famous  firms. 

B.  Providence  a  buying  and  selling  center. 

C.  Large  number  of  mills. 

III.  Effect  of  Mills  on  Character  of  Population. 

A.  Many  foreigners. 

B.  Population  dense. 

C.  The  state  outside  the  cities  is  largely  backwoods. 

IV.  Farming  in   Rhode  Island. 

A.  Fruit  and   vegetables. 

B.  Most  of  population  is  in  a  few  cities. 

C.  Farms  are  hilly  and  poor. 
I).  Providence  a  good  market. 

V.  Other  Manufactures. 

A.  Jewelry. 

B.  Not  many  woolen  mills. 

C.  Tools  and  foundries. 

D.  Oystering    and    fishing. 

\'I.  Conclusion. 

A.  Providence,    the    capital    and    business    center,    has   a 

population  of  200,000. 

B.  Other  manufacturing  towns  are  Pawtucket,  Cranston, 

and  Woonsockct. 

C.  If  you  spent  the  summer  at  Newport  you  would  not 

think    Rhode    Island    was    a    graat    manufacturing 
section. 

VII.  .\ame  some  expository  subjects  the  treatment 
lit  which  ran  follow  a  chronological  order.     Name  some 
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subjects  which  cannot  be  so  treated.  With  which  of 
the  following  subjects  would  a  chronological  order  be 
possible?     Why? 

The  manufacture  of  silk;  reciprocity  with  Canada;  the  merits 
and  the  faults  of  Trade-Unionism;  the  construction  of  an  aeroplane; 
the  work  of  an  athletic  coach ;  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel  manu- 
facture; the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

VIII.  Point  out  faults  in  the  order  of  the  following 
passage : 

The  initiatory  step  in  preparing  a  map  for  the  market  is  taken 
by  the  artist.  In  a  well  lighted  room  the  map  is  first  drawn  by  a 
skilled  designer.  AH  of  the  various  colors  and  names  are  inserted 
in  their  proper  places  and  the  drawing,  when  finished,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  printed  map.  The  majority  of  the  manufactured 
maps  of  today  have  been  copied  from  existing  specimens,  this  method 
being  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious.  Original  maps,  however, 
are  drawn  according  to  a  chosen  scale  of  miles  and  specified  data, 
obtained  from  surveys  and  other  sources,  which  in  this  limited  space 
cannot  be  accurately  described.  To  continue  our  operation,  the 
map,  having  been  drawn  and  found  true  to  a  certain  scale  of  miles, 
is  then  sent  to  the  engraver's  room,  there  to  be  transferred  to  a  cop- 
per plate. 

IX.  Explain  the  statement  that  clearness  is  a 
relative  term.  If  the  following  passage  were  addressed 
to  the  general  public,  what  words  would  need  explana- 
tion? 

The  static  spark has  many  interesting  characteristics 

...  it  is  oscillatory;  it  surges  back  and  forth  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  .  .  .  The  oscillatory  character  of  the  discharge  gives 
rise  to  remarkable  phenomena,  which  are  the  immediate  cause  of 
many  idiosyncracies  or  .  .  .  freaks.  Those  characteristics  which 
more  particularly  concern  us  are:  that  of  surging,  already  mentioned ; 
that  of  self-induction,  which  is  a  result  of  surging;  that  of  side-flash, 
or  selection,  this  being  a  result  of  self-induction;  and  finally  that  of 
penetration. — Wurts:  The  Protection  oj  Electrical  Apparatus 
against   Lightning.      (Century    Magazine.) 
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X.  Point  out  places  in  which  the  diction  of  the 
following  passage  may  be  made  clearer  and  smoother: 

The  Construction  of  a  Hydrogen  Generator 

One  of  the  means  of  preparing  hydrogen  is  by  the  action  of  an 
acid  upon  a  metal.  The  gas  is  evolved  in  great  quantities.  An  in- 
e.xpensive  apparatus  for  doing  this  without  waste  of  material 
is  the  one  I  am  going  to  e.xplain.  A  tube  with  a  fine  hole  in 
one  end  is  inserted  through  a  cork.  The  cork  is  fitted  into  a  large 
bottle  filled  with  acid.  The  tube  is  filled  with  zinc.  A  rubber  tube  ■ 
with  a  stop-cock  is  fastened  to  a  glass  tube,  projecting  from  the  tube 
holding  the  zinc.  When  the  cock  is  turned  on,  the  gas  flows  with 
great  rapidity.  By  using  this  means  the  gas  will  fill  a  jar  faster 
than  water.  This  is  a  very  good  means  for  preparing  the  gas  in 
great  quantity,  and  saves  a  good  deal  of  time. 

XI.  Give  the  rules  for  accrediting  borrow^ed 
material. 

XII.  Outline  the  extract  from  Hanus's  Industrial 
Education  on  pages  56-58. 

XIII.  Point  out  all  defects  in  structure,  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  material,  phrasing,  punctuation,  and  gram- 
mar, in  the  following  themes: 

1.      The  Revival  of  the  Sailing  Vessel 

For  years  the  sailing  vessel  has  been  replaced  by  the  steamer, 
but  now  a  revulsion  of  feeling  is  taking  place.  It  seems  as  though 
our  mercantile  leaders  were  forgetting  the  obvious  advantages  of 
our  modern  steamer  over  the  old  sailing  craft,  owing  to  the  utter 
dependence  of  the  latter  on  capricious  winds  and  storms,  but  per- 
haps they  have  hidden  and  weighty  reasons  for  pursuing  their  pres- 
ent plan.  Be  that  as  it  may,  two  immense  wooden  sailing  vessels 
have  lately  been  constructed.  One,  a  six-masted  schooner  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  tons  burthen,  has  proved  itself 
a  fast  sailor  and  a  really  profitable  ship.  The  other,  a  seven-masted 
ship  of  equal  size  with  the  first,  was  much  less  fortunate.  No  sooner 
was  it  placed  on  the  water  than  it  turned  turtle  for  some  mysterious 
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reason.     This  is  the  first  attempt  at  su  large  a  number  of  masts, 
and  it  will  probably  be  the  last  for  several  years. 

2.      The  Need  of  the  ''Long  Vacation  ' 

We  hear  a  good  deal  today  about  the  "strenuous  life."  Some 
interpret  the  term  to  mean  an  existence  of  hustle  and  bustle  all  the 
time.  Yet  when  Charles  Wagner's  Simple  Life  appeared  there  was 
a  signed  statement  on  the  outside  cover  from  the  pen  of  the  leading 
exponent  of  the  strenuous  life  commending  the  book.  Why  was  it 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke  favorably  of  the  book  w'hich  every 
one  at  first  thought  had  the  idea  that  it  was  written  in  opposition 
to  the  Colonel's  views?  I  think  that  the  following  answers  will  show 
that  the  comment  was  not  hypocritical.  In  the  first  place  if  one 
does  not  know  how  to  lead  a  simple  life  he  never  will  be  able  to  lead 
a  strenuous  life  (using  both  terms  in  their  commonest  meaning), 
because  a  man  who  leads  a  very  active  life  must  relax  and  get  the 
very  best  good  from  the  rest.  Again  the  simple  life  is  the 
prerequisite  for  the  strenuous  life. 

To  take  the  simple  life  and  the  strenuous  life  into  college  we 
see  much  the  same  ideas.  A  number  of  our  leading  universities 
are  offering  courses  of  instruction  in  the  summer  and  allowing  stu- 
dents who  successfully  meet  the  requirements  to  receive  credit 
for  the  work  done  in  the  reckoning  for  a  college  degree.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  gone  even  farther  and  is  offering  students 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  college  all  through  the  year.  The  man 
who  takes  advantage  of  these  opportunities  assuredly  receives  his 
degree  in  less  than  four  years.  If  his  aim  in  coming  to  college  is  to 
receive  an  "A.  B"  or  "Ph.  B."  he  has  done  well.  There  are  a  good 
many  in  this  class  of  college  men,  some  when  they  graduate  at  the 
end  of  their  third  year  have  acquired  as  much  knowledge  and  training 
as  those  who  wait  the  e.\tra  year.  But  many  are  narrow  in  their 
ways  of  thinking  or  are  without  that  feeling  of  brotherhood.  The 
college  man,  as  we  think  of  him  today,  does  not  study  enough. 
More  stress  is  laid  on  the  social  side  than  is  good  for  the  student. 
He  has  little  time  to  read  or  improve  his  talents.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention in  this  theme  to  show  how  college  life  may  be  made  more 
ideal,  but  accepting  the  conditions  to  show  the  need  for  the  "long 
vacation"  period. 


Chapter  XXVII 
Argumentation 

154.  Argument  Defined.  In  argument,  a  writer  or 
speaker  attempts  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  dis- 
puted matter.  There  must  be  two  sides  to  an  argument ; 
one  cannot  argue  about  a  statement  which  is  not  open 
to  reasonable  doubt;  e.  g.,  "Islands  are  bodies  of  land 
surrounded  by  water."  Nor  can  one  argue  a  single 
term,  such  as  "disarmament,"  or  "reciprocity,"  or 
"military  drill,"  or  "manual  training,"  or  "domestic 
science."  A  term  becomes  a  subject  for  argument  only 
when  it  is  made  part  of  a  proposition ;  that  is,  a  definite 
statement  about  the  term  in  the  form  of  an  affirmative 
or  negative  sentence;  e.  g.,  "All  civilized  nations  should 
abolish  their  standing  armies  and  navies,"  and  "Com- 
pulsory military  drill  (or  manual  training,  or  instruction 
in  domestic  science)  should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  every  high  school."'  About  the  truth  of  every  one 
of  these  propositions  there  is  ground  for  reasonable 
doubt,  and  whichever  side  one  takes,  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a  sensible  defense  of  one's  position.  The 
argument  for  or  against  a  proposition  consists  of  a 
series  of  sub-propositions,  each  in  turn  supported,  if 
necessary,  by  the  citation  of  evidence,  expert  testimony, 
etc.  For  example,  the  proposition  that  all  civilized 
nations  should  abolish  their  standing  armies  and  navies, 
may  be  supported  by  such  subordinate  propositions 
as,  1,     "War    is    a    barbarous    thing;;"    2,  "The   suresc 

'Terms  may  be  used  as  the  titles  of  arguments.  But  never  attempt  to 
write  an  argument  or  to  speak  in  a  formal  debate  without  first  making  the  subject 
clear  to  yourself  by  casting  it  into  the  form  of  a  proposition.  In  debates,  the 
proi)ositions  are  usually  put  in  the  following  set  form:  "Resolved  that  a  course 
in  Manual  Training  should  (or  should  not)  be  introduced  in  our  school." 
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way  to  bring  about  war  Is  to  keep  getting  ready  for  it;" 
3,  "Famous  students  of  public  affairs  assert  that  the  cost 
of  standing  armies  and  navies  is  today  many  times 
greater  than  the  cost  of  all  the  public  schools,"  etc. 
The  opponents  may  answer,  1,  that,  while  war  is  cruel, 
it  is  at  times  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Revolution;  2,  that  national  jealousies  are  so  great 
that  no  nation  which  laid  down  its  arms  could  be  sure 
that  some  other  nation  would  not  bully  it;  3,  that 
some  prominent  students  of  public  affairs  maintain  that 
to  be  ready  for  war  is  a  great  safeguard  against  war, 
because  one  does  not  willingly  attack  an  opponent  who  is 
prepared  to  return  the  blow.  Of  course,  the  theoretical 
purpose  of  argument  is  to  construct  such  a  case  that 
everyone  who  reads  or  hears  it  will  be  convinced.  But 
even  such  a  hasty  statement  of  parts  of  a  case  as  is  made 
above  will  show  that,  in  many  instances,  one  cannot  com- 
pletely dispose  of  all  the  contentions  of  the  other  side, 
and  must  rely  on  the  preponderance  of  reason  in  one's 
favor,  or  even  rest  content  with  showing  that  one's 
belief  has  a  solid  basis  in  logic  and  in  fact. 

155.  The  Nature  of  Proof.  Proof  is  the  name  for 
every  kind  of  statement  tending  to  produce  belief  in  the 
proposition  under  discussion.  Unsupported  assertion 
is  not  proof.  Suppose  we  say  that  we  should  abolish 
standing  armies  and  navies  because  they  tend  to 
cause  war.  What  force  has  our  assertion  without 
some  support  in  logic,  fact,  or  expert  testimony?  To  give 
the  statement  any  weight,  we  must  back  it  up.  That 
can  be  done  in  any  one  of  three  ways.  First,  we  can 
allege  a  logical  reason,  founded  on  analogy;  a  man  who 
has  been  trained  in  the  use  of  his  fists  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  averse  to  a  fight  as  one  who  has  had  no  such  train- 
ing.   Second,  we  can  cite  corroborative  facts,  if  any  such 
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exist,  pointing  out  specific  cases  in  which  the  possession 
of  a  large  army  or  navy  made  a  nation  wilUng  to  engage 
in  a  war  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Third,  we 
can  cite  the  opinion  of  students  of  history,  or  states- 
men, or  generals,  if  we  can  find  such  testimony.  These 
are  the  three  methods  of  proof:  logical  analogy,  the  evi- 
dence of  fact,  and  the  testimony  of  those  whose  knowledge 
makes  their  opinions  valuable.  It  is  not  always  neces- 
sary or  possible  to  use  all  three  methods;  but  in  argument 
no  statement  not  axiomatic  or  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  should  be  allowed  to  go  unsupported  by 
one  or  more  of  these  three  kinds  of  proof.  Moreover, 
when  facts  or  figures  are  cited  as  proof,  or  a  quotation 
from  an  authority  is  made,  it  is  best  to  indicate  the 
source  precisely,  either  in  the  text  or  in  a  foot-note. 
Only  by  providing  this  check  on  one's  statements  can 
one  make  it  certain  that  the  evidence  quoted  is  not  mis- 
quoted, or  even  invented. 

Proof  is  classified  in  another  way  as  direct  proof 
and  refutation.  Direct  proof  consists  of  the  reasons, 
facts,  and  expert  testimony  one  offers  in  direct  sup- 
port of  a  proposition;  refutation  is  one's  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  direct  proof  of  one's  opponent.  If  a 
writer,  in  supporting  the  proposition  that  municipalities 
should  own  and  operate  the  street  railways,  says  that 
municipal  ownership  would  reduce  fares,  the  statement 
is  direct  proof;  if  his  opponent  shows  that  the  statement 
is  untrue,  he  is  employing  refutation.  Any  piece  of 
direct  proof  is  subject  to  refutation.  Indeed,  few  argu- 
ments consist  of  direct  proof  only,  for  one  can  never  afford 
to  overlook  the  reasons  an  opponent  may  advance  in  sup- 
port of  his  side  of  the  case.  For  example,  suppose  a 
writer  who  favors  municipal  ownership  of  street  rail- 
ways has  advanced  as  direct  proof  the  statements  that 
municipal  ownersliij)  would   not   onl\'  rodurc  fares,  but 
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would  also  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  taxes.  His 
case  is  not  complete  until  he  has  considered  and,  if  pos- 
sible, disproved  the  main  points  in  the  direct  proof  of 
his  opponent,  who  might  urge  that  it  is  notorious  that 
municipalities  are  not  so  enterprising  as  private  corpora- 
tions, that  municipal  ownership  would  produce  political 
corruption,  and  would  be  a  dangerously  long  step 
toward  socialism. 

156.  Organization.  In  argument,  even  more  than 
in  exposition,  success  depends  on  clearness  both  in 
detail  and  in  general  organization.  Coherence  is  indis- 
pensable; the  connection  of  thought  must  be  clear 
throughout.  A  good  argument  is  much  like  a  flight  of 
steps.  In  formal  argument  the  first  step  consists  of  a 
statement  of  the  proposition,  followed  often  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  side  which  the  writer  takes.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  statement  of  all  necessary  preliminary  matter. 
If  necessary,  one  may  tell  how  the  question  arose;  one 
must  tell  what  it  means,  and  what  its  various  terms  mean 
in  case  they  are  not  self-explanatory  (and  usually  they 
are  not).  The  definitions  given  should  be  such  that  both 
sides  will  agree  on  them;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
proceed  with  the  argument.  It  is  often  advisable  to 
give  next  a  formal  analysis  of  the  case,  showing  what 
the  main  points  at  issue  are,  where  the  two  sides  conflict, 
and  what  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  in  order  to 
establish  one's  case.  This  is  all  introductory  material. 
Then  follows  the  proof,  in  which  the  main  arguments 
for  and  against  the  proposition  are  taken  up  one  by 
one,  in  an  orderly  sequence,  and,  so  far  as  possible 
without  destroying  coherence,  in  the  order  of  climax. 
As  each  argument  is  taken  up,  it  is  proved,  if  it  tends 
to    prove    one's    own    side;    or    disproved    or    admitted 
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as  irrefutable,  if  it  tells  against  one.  Finally,  in  the 
case  of  long  or  complicated  arguments,  it  is  often  well 
to  pass  in  review  the  ground  traversed,  showing  by  a 
restatement  of  the  main  points  just  w^hat  has  been 
established.  These  three  divisions  of  an  argument  are 
known  as  the  "Introduction,"  the  "Proof  Proper,"  and 
the  "Conclusion." 

Of  course  short  and  informal  arguments,  such  as 
newspaper  editorials  and  two  or  three  page  themes,  do 
not  often  follow  any  such  elaborate  scheme.  In  par- 
ticular, short  arguments  usually  omit  the  conclusion; 
and  even  in  longer  pieces  of  argument,  the  practiced 
writer  may  throw  overboard  the  whole  formal  division 
into  Introduction,  Proof  Proper,  and  Conclusion,  and 
win  us  to  his  side  without  any  appearance  of  trying 
to  do  so.  But,  in  an  argument  of  any  length,  be- 
ginners should  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  found  in  the 
definite  type  of  structure  indicated  above. 

157.  The  Brief.  Beginners  will  also  find  it  best  to 
follow  strictly  the  t\pe  of  argumentative  outline  known 
as  a  "Brief."  The  Brief  is  best  defined  by  a  study  of 
illustrative  briefs  and  of  the  rules  governing  brief- 
drawing.     Two  examples  follow: 

1.  Should  Compulsory  Military  Drill  be  Established 
in  all  High  Schools? 

INTRODUCTION 

I.     From  all  sideri  we  hear  that  the  United  States  is  unpre- 
[)ared  for  war. 

A.  Our  regular  army  is  very  small. 

B.  In  case  of  war  we  should  have  to  depend  on  vol- 

unteers. 

C.  A  great   deal   of    time   and   effort    must  be  spent 

before    volunteers    without    previous     military 
training  ran  be  made  into  effective  soldiers. 
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II.  In  response  to  this  need,  the  state  militias  are  gradually 
growing;  and  more  high  schools  than  ever  are  giving 
instruction  in  military  drill. 
HI.  By  "compulsory  military  drill"  we  mean  elementary 
infantry  drill  put  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  compul- 
sory school  gymnastics. 

BRIEF  PROPER 

Compulsory   military   drill   should   be   established   in   all   high 
schools,  for 

I.     Military  drill  would  be  beneficial  to  the  student,  for 

A.  It  would  benefit  him  in  body,  for 

1.  The  drill  produces  square  shoulders  and 

a  straight  back. 

2.  It  teaches  controlled  muscular  action. 

3.  It  affords  vigorous  physical  exercise. 

B.  It  would  benefit  him  in  mind,  for 

1.     Drill  demands  concentrated  attention. 

C.  It  would  benefit  him  in  character,  for 

1.  Drill  demands  strict  obedience. 

2.  It  encourages  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

3.  It  brings  out  the  manly  side  of  a  boy. 

4.  It  encourages  the  desire  for  self-improve- 

ment, for 

a.     Desirable  positions  in   the  com- 
pany have  to  be  worked  for. 

II.     Military  drill  would  benefit  the  school,  for 

A.  The  studies  would  be  indirectly  benefited  by  the 

increase  in  the  students' power  of  concentration. 

B.  The  school  discipline  would  be  improved  by  the 

spirit  of  obedience  encouraged  by  the  drill. 

C.  The  "school  spirit"  would  be  made  stronger,  for 

1.  When  boys  work  unitedly  in  doing  any 

one   thing,    they   are   readier   to   work 
unitedly   in  doing  other  things  too. 

2.  Readiness  to  work  unitedly  is  what  we 

mean  by  "school  spirit." 
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III.  Military  drill  in  liigh  schools  would  be  advantageous  for  the 

nation,  for 

A.  In  case  of  war,  the  nation  would  need  thousands 

of  trained  volunteers. 

B.  The  militia  could  not  supply  enough. 

C.  Men  who  had  had  drill  in  high  school  would  know 

enough  of  military  methods  to  make  good  sol- 
diers in  a  short  time. 

IV.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  compulsory 

military  drill,  for  • 

A.  The  expense  is  not  great,  for 

1.     The  boys  are  glad  to  buy  their  own  uni- 
forms. 

B.  The   United  States   will    furnish  condemned  small 

arms  free  of  charge. 

C.  In  certain  high  schools,  drill  has  been  carried  on 

year  after  year  without  difficulty. 

2.     Should  Domestic  Science  be  Taught  in  all   High 
Schools? 

INTRODUCTION 

I.     Fifty  years  ago  a  girl  could  learn  in  her  own  home  all  that 

was  known  about  managing  a  house. 
II.     During  the  last  fifty  years,  scientists  have  been  studying 
the  various  sides  of  household  management;  and  so  many 
discoveries  have  been  made  that  housekeeping  is  now  a 
much  more  highly  developed  art  than  it  used  to  be. 
III.     "Domestic  science"  is  the  science  of  managing  a  household. 

A.  It  deals  with  the  choice  of  foods. 

B.  It  shows  how  food  should  be  cooked. 

C.  It  shows  how  to  keej)  the  house  free  from  disease- 

germs,  and  full  of  fresii  air  and  sunlight. 

BRIEF  PROPER 

Domestic  science  should  be  taught  in  all  high  schools,  for 
I.     The  teaching  of  domestic  science  would  mean  that  house- 
keeping would  be  better  done,  for 

A.  Many  faults  in  housekeeping  are  due  to  ignorance. 

B.  Home  training  is  not  enough  to  do  away  with  this 

ignorance,  for 
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1.  Home  training  is  not  systematic. 

2.  Only  by  systematic  study  can  we  learn 

the  many  facts  of  domestic  science. 
C.     School  training  in  domestic  science  will  do  away 
with  this  ignorance,  for 

1.  It  will  give  all  the  facts. 

2.  It  will  give  us  the  advice  of  trained  teach- 

ers about  special  points  that  we  do  not 
understand. 
II.     Domestic  science  would  be  helpful  to  the  pupils,  for 

A.  Most  girls  will  have  homes  to  care  for. 

B.  Domestic  science  would  help  to  fit  them  for  this 

work. 

III.  Domestic  science  would  be  indirectly  helpful  to  older  house- 

keepers, for 

A.     The  pupils  would  help  to  spread  the  latest  scien- 
tific ideas  on  housekeeping. 

IV.  Domestic  science  would  promote  the  country's  welfare,  for 

A.  It  would  help  to  make  us  all  stronger  and  more 

vigorous. 

B.  It  would  help  to  drive  away  disease. 

V.  The  idea  that  such  teaching  would  be  too  e.xpensive  is  not  a 

well-founded  idea,  for 

A.  The  apparatus  used  is  not  expensive. 

B.  One  teacher  can  instruct  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

VI.  In  high  schools  where  it  has  been  tried,  domestic  science 

has  proved  successful. 

Each  of  these  briefs  contains  a  title  framed  as  a  ques- 
tion, which  tells  us  what  the  proposition  under  dis- 
cussion is.  Each  contains  an  Introduction  which  tells 
us  how  the  question  arises  and  what  the  term  or  terms 
needing  definition  mean.  Each  contains  a  Brief  Proper. 
Each  Brief  Proper  begins  with  the  general  proposition; 
this  proposition  is  supported  by  the  main  proposi- 
tions on  which  the  proof  depends  (I,  II,  III,  IV,  etc.); 
these  main  propositions  are  supported  by  subordinate 
propositions  (A,  B,  C,  etc.),  some  of  which  are  in  turn 
supported  by  propositions  of  a  still  minor  grade  (1,  2,  3, 
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etc.)-  It  will  further  be  noticed  that  the  various  heads 
and  sub-heads  are  phrased  as  complete  sentences,  and 
that,  to  avoid  confusion,  each  head  or  sub-head  has  but 
one  letter  or  number,  the  symbol  used  being  one  in  a 
definite  series.  These  briefs  are  so  simple  and  short  that 
no  conclusions  are  used. 

A  statement  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  drawing 
briefs  follows- 

RULES    FOR    BRIEF    DRAWING 

I.  A  brief  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  marked  "Intro- 
duction" and  "Brief  Proper,"  followed  if  necessary 
by  a  third  part,  marked  "Conclusion." 

II.  The  Introduction  should  give,  in  the  form  of  complete 
sentences,  all  necessary  preliminary  material,  usu- 
ally under  these  heads:  history  of  the  case;  defini- 
tion of  terms;  points  granted  (if  any);  analysis  of 
the  question.  Under  "analysis"  the  chief  points 
on  which  the  decision  in  the  case  depends  should  be 
stated.  Proof  of  these  points  should  come  in  the 
Brief  Proper,  not  in  the  Introduction.  In  the  Intro- 
duction no  principle  or  fact  which  an  opponent  might 
dispute  should  be  assumed  as  true. 

III.  The  Brief  Proper  should  consist  of  a  proposition,  sup- 
ported by  other  propositions  (called  main  heads), 
which  arc  in  turn  supported  by  other  propositions 
(called  sub-heads),  and  examples.  When  necessary, 
sub-heads  are  themselves  supported  by  sub-heads 
and  examples.  Except  in  the  case  of  refutation, 
every  main  head  should  read  as  a  reason  for  the  prop- 
osition, and  every  sub-head  as  a  reason  for  the  main 
head  under  which  it  stands.  The  proper  connectives 
between  the  proposition  and  the  main  heads,  and  be- 
tween the  main  heads  and  the  sub-heads  are  "for" 
and  "because,"  not  "hence"  and  "therefore." 

IV.  Headings  and  sub-headings  should  be  phrased  as  com- 
plete sentences,  each  containing  but  a  single  propo- 
sition. 
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\'.  The  relation  of  heads  and  sub-heads,  examples,  etc., 
should  be  indicated  by  indentation  and  by  numbers 
and  letters.  Before  each  head  or  sub-head  should  be 
placed  a  single  letter  or  figure.  Statements  hav- 
ing coordinate  rank  should  be  marked  by  similar 
symbols;  conversely,  statements  similarly  marked 
should  be  of  coordinate  rank. 

\T.  Coordinate  statements  should  be  arranged  in  the  order 
of  climax,  unless  the  logical  order  would  be  thereby 
disturbed. 

VII.  Refutation  of  an  opponent's  objection  may  be  marked 

in  one  of  two  ways.     One  may  write: 

A.      It  is  asserted  that . 

A'.     But . 

or  one  may  write: 

A.     Such    and    such    a    statement    is   groundless    (or 

unsound,  untrue,  inapplicable,  etc.),  for  . 

VIII.  In  the  case  of  long  or  involved  arguments,  a  conclusion 

in  which  the  main  points  treated  in  the  Brief  Proper 
are  passed  in  review  is  often  desirable.  When  the 
argument  is  short  and  simple,  the  conclusion  may  be 
omitted  from  the  brief. 

I  X.  Whenever  a  quotation  is  made,  whether  of  phrase,  fact, 
or  idea,  a  precise  foot-note  reference  to  the  source 
should  be  given. 

158,  The  Relation  of  the  Brief  to  the  Written  Argu- 
ment. The  brief  should  be  so  carefully  drawn  and  so  full 
that  the  writer  will  feel,  as  he  writes  his  argument  from  it, 
that  for  the  moment  his  main  business  is  to  put  into 
fluent  sentences  what  he  has  already  presented  in  out- 
line. But  it  is  a  mistake  to  feel  that  merely  removing 
the  figures  and  letters  and  adding  a  few  connecting  words 
here  and  there,  is  all  that  writing  an  argument  from  a 
brief  involves.  In  the  argument  considerable  verbal  ex- 
pansion is  usually  required;  the  writer  must  take  time  to 
drive  his  points  home,  to  point  out,  in  telling  phrases,  the 
significance  of  this  or  that  point,  to  minimize,  by  careful 
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and  detailed  examination,  the  points  of  his  opponents, 
and,  if  the  argument  is  long  and  complicated,  to  .show 
the  reader  from  time  to  time  what  has  already  been 
proved  and  what  remains  to  be  proved.  Indeed,  what 
takes  the  least  space  in  a  brief  ma\'  take  the  most  in 
an  argument.  The  brief  gives  the  bare  logical  outline; 
the  written  argument  swells  some  points  out  to  a  large 
bulk  and  compresses  others  within  limits  almost  as 
narrow  as  those  of  the  brief.  Definite  rules  are  impos- 
sible here;  study  the  following  example: 

Instruction  in  biology  has  a  practical  value,  for 

A.  Reason  shows  the  supreme  importance  of  the  branch 

of  instruction  which  teaches  the  way  to  preserve 
health. 

B.  Utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  prevails  even 

among  the  most  highly  educated,  for 
I.     Bad  sanitation,  absurd  dress,  quackery, etc.,  are 
prevalent  among  them. 

If  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  position  and  scope  of  biology 
be  correct,  our  third  question — What  is  the  practical  value  of  phys- 
iological instruction? — might,  one  would  think,  be  left  to  answer 
itself. 

On  other  grounds,  even,  were  mankind  deserving  of  the  title 
"rational,"  which  they  arrogate  to  themselves,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  they  would  consider  as  the  most  necessary  of  all 
branches  of  instruction  for  themselves  and  for  their  children — that 
which  professes  to  acquaint  them  with  the  conditions  of  the  exis- 
tence they  prize  so  highly — which  teaches  them  how  to  avoid  dis- 
ease and  to  cherish  health,  in  themselves  and  those  who  are  dear  to 
them. 

I  am  addressing,  I  imagine,  an  audience  of  educated  persons; 
and  yet  I  dare  venture  to  assert,  that  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  my  hearers  who  may  chance  to  have  received  a  medical  education, 
there  is  not  one  who  could  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  and  use  of 
an  act  which  he  performs  a  score  of  times  every  minute,  and  whose 
suspension  would  involve  his  immediate  death;— I  mean  the  act  of 
breathing — cjr  who  could  state  in  precise  terms  why  it  is  that  a 
confined  atmosphere  is  injurious  to  health. 
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The  practical  value  of,  physiological  knowledge!  Why  is  it 
that  educated  men  can  be  found  to  maintain  that  a  slaughter-house 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  is  rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise?— 
that  mothers  persist  in  exposing  the  largest  possible  amount  of  sur- 
face of  their  children  to  the  cold,  by  the  absurd  style  of  dress  they 
adopt,  and  then  marve!  at  the  peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence 
which  removes  their  infants  by  bronchitis  and  gastric  fever?  Why 
is  it  that  quackery  rides  rampant  over  the  land;  and  that  not  long 
ago,  one  of  the  largest  public  rooms  in  this  great  city  could  be 
filled  by  an  audience  gravely  listening  to  the  reverend  expositor  of 
the  doctrine — that  the  simple  physiological  phenomena  known  as 
spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  phreno-magnetism,  and  by  I  know  not 
what  other  absurd  and  inappropriate  names,  are  due  to  the  direct 
and    personal   agency    of   Satan? 

Why  is  all  this,  except  from  the  utter  ignorance  as  to  the  sim- 
plest laws  of  their  own  animal  life,  which  prevails  among  even  the 
most  highly  educated  persons  in  this  country? — Huxley:  The  Edu- 
cational  Value  of  the    Natural  History  Sciences. 

Exercise  XXVII 

I.  Define  argument.  Distinguish  it  from  exposi- 
tion. Why  cannot  one  argue  a  term?  What  is  a  propo- 
sition? Make  propositions  out  of  the  following  terms: 
the  tariff;  increase  in  the  navy;  fortification  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  the  value  of  the  study  of  Greek;  woman's 
suffrage. 

II.  Is  it  possible  to  argue  all  of  the  following  propo- 
sitions satisfactorily?  If  not,  why  not?  If  you  find 
among  them  any  propositions  unsuitable  for  argument, 
can  you  recast  them  so  that  they  can  be  argued? 

1.  Will  Russia  become  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world? 

2.  Should  the  high  school  course  be  limited  to  three  years  and 
all  studies  be  made  elective? 

3.  Is  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  imminent? 

4.  Should  automobiles  be  required  to  run  at  a  reasonably  slow 
rate  of  speed? 

5.  Should  all  high  school  students  be  assessed  a  tax  for  ath- 
letics and  the  money  be  collected  by  the  school  authorities? 
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6.  Will  Esperanto  become  the  universal  language  of  business.-' 

7.  Should  large  cities  provide  public  playgrounds? 

III.  What  is  proof?  What  is  assertion?  Why  is 
assertion  fatal  in  argument?  Name  three  sorts  of  proof. 
Why  is  citation  of  authority  important  in  argument? 
Sketch  some  proofs  which  might  be  used  with  each  of 
the  following  propositions: 

1.  Should   the  Boy  Scout   movement   be   encouraged   in    the 
United  States? 

2.  Is  a  college  course  a  desirable  thing  for  the  average  American 
boy  (or,  for  the  average  American  girl)? 

3.  Should  all  high  school  students  be  required  to  study  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry? 

4.  Is  football  under  the  new  rules  free  from  the  bad  elements 
of  the  old  game? 

5.  Should  a  curfew  ordinance  be  enacted  in  the  city  in  which 
you  live? 

IV.  Criticise  the  following  arguments: 

1.  The  establishment  of  woman's  suffrage  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  Republic  because  of  the  fact  that  it  would  increase  the 
moral  and  law-abiding  vote  very  much,  since  only  a  very  small  per 
cent  of  the  occupants  of  our  prisons  are  women.  As  a  class  women 
will  support  moral  issues,  and  moral,  able  men.  They  would  be  inde- 
pendent voters  in  every  respect,  excepc  that  they  would  be  bound  to 
that  which  they  thought  right. 

2.  Capital  punishment  is  wrong.  God  made  man,  not  to 
be  killed  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  but  to  live  happily  until  the 
appointed  time  for  his  death.  Man  has  been  placed  on  the  earth 
for  certain  purposes,  and  should  not  be  given  early  his  earthly 
quietus.  His  life  is  very  sacred,  and  is  not  to  be  roughly  used 
or  destroyed  at  any  time.  If  a  man  commits  a  crime,  he  receives 
his  punishment  after  death,  and  no  man  should  kill  him  because 
he  has  done  wrong. 

3.  There  are  several  reasons  why  football  is  the  most  desirable 
(jf  inter-collegiate  sports.  In  the  first  place,  it  furnishes  the  best 
sort  of  physical  training  for  those  who  take  part  in  it.  Many  par- 
ents refuse  to  let  their  sons  play  football,  on  the  ground  that  bones 
are  likely  to  be  broken,  or  internal  organs  strained.     Such  parents 
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forget  that  one  is  likely  to  get  a  sprained  ankle  in  leaving  an  electric 
car,  or  drop  dead  of  heart  disease  in  running  for  a  train.  They  for- 
get that  all  life  is  full  of  danger,  both  on  land  and  on  the  sea.  We 
read  in  the  newspapers  every  day  of  deaths  caused  by  automobiles, 
railroad  accidents,  and  mine  explosions.  In  the  second  place,  foot- 
ball encourages  cordial  relations  between  colleges.  For  many  years, 
Chicago  and  Wisconsin  held  each  other  in  high  regard  as  football 
rivals.  It  is  well  known  how  cordial  the  relations  are  between 
Yale  and  Harvard.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  a  dispute  on  the 
football  field  that  caused  the  present  breach  between  Brown  and 
Dartmouth.     Thus  we  see  that  football  is  an  admirable  game. 

\'.  What  is  direct  proof?  What  is  refutation? 
Which  of  the  headings  supporting  the  proposition  printed 
below  are  refutation  and  which  are  direct  proof? 

The  proposed  income  ta.x  amendment  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion should  be'approved  by  the  state  legislatures,  for 

1.  Other  governments  have  the  power  to  levy  an  income  tax. 

2.  Many  Americans  whose  opinion  is  valuable  believe  in  it. 

3.  It  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  extravagance  on  the  part  of  Con- 

gress. 

4.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  crisis  in  order  to  preserve  the 

financial  integrity  of  the  country. 

5.  There    is    small    danger    that    the    tax,    if    levied,  will    be 

manipulated  by  the  small  states  to  discriminate  against 
the  large  and  wealthy  states. 
6      The  tax  probably  will  not,  as  has  been  feared,  be  levied  on 
state  and  municipal  bonds. 

VI.  W^hich  is  more  important  in  argument,  coher- 
ence or  chmax?  Why?  Arrange  the  following  heads 
in  the  order  of  climax: 

A  high  school  diploma  should  not  admit  a  student  to 
college,  for  ^ 

1 .  The  students  after  graduating  from  the  high  school  could 
wait  an  indefinite  length  of  time  before  entering  college. 

1.  They  would  then  have  forgotten  what  they  had  learned  and 
have  lost  the  habit  of  studying. 

2i.  The  courses  in  many  suburban  high  schools  provide  inade- 
quate   preparation    for    college. 

4.     Many  students  who  receive  diplomas  are  nr)i  fit  for  college. 
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5.  The  standard  of  scholarship  of  the  college  would  be  lowered. 

6.  The  college  would  have  to  teach  high  school  subjects. 

7.  The  student  in  the  high  school  would  be  likely  to  shirk  his 

work. 

8.  The  high  school  might  gi\-e  courses  which  were  of  no  value 

in  preparing  students  for  college. 

\'II.  What  is  a  brief?  How  is  it  distinguished 
from  an  ordinary  outHne?  What  two  parts  does  ever\- 
brief  contain?  When  should  one  add  a  Conclusion? 
What  should  the  Introdtiction  contain?  Why  must  the 
Introduction  contain  no  debatable  matter?  What  does 
the  Brief  Proper  contain? 

MIL  With  the  following  propositions,  indicate,  1, 
what  preliminary  history  should  be  given;  2,  what 
terms   should    be    defined. 

1.  Should   the   United   States   actively   support   the   cause   of 

disarmament? 

2.  Should   responsibility   in   automol)ile   accidents   rest   solely 

on  the  man  who  is  driving  the  car.-* 

3.  Should  the  United  States  Navy  be  niaterialh'  increased? 

4.  Should  capital  punishment  be  aljolished? 

5.  ShouUl  the  franchise  be  deni('(l  lo  immigrants? 

IX.  Analyze  the  following  propositions  and  also 
the  propositions  in  Question  \'III,  showing  in  each  case 
what  the  main  issues  are: 

1.  Should  United  States  senators  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote 

of  the  people? 

2.  Are  the  moving-picture  hf)uses  on  the  whole  a  benefit  to 

the  country? 

3.  Is  mathematics  a  more  valuable  study  than  Latin? 

X.     Make  a  brief  of  the  following  argument: 

Should  the  Franchise  he  refused  to  all  who  have  not 
had  the  Equivalent  of  a  Common  School  Education? 

Ever  since  1854,  when  Cfjuneciicut  took  the  hrst  step  toward 
an  educational  test  for  voters,  the  question  of  an  educational  quali- 
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fication  has  been  considered  by  other  states.'  Up  to  the  present 
time  this  form  of  suffrage  restriction  has  been  adopted  by  Ari- 
zona, CaHfornia,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  North  CaroHna,  South 
Carolina,   Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming.^ 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
franchise  should  be  refused  to  all  who  have  not  had  the  equivalent 
of  a  common  school  education,  it  may  be  well  for  us  first  to  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  "the  franchise"  and  "a  common  school 
education."  In  law  the  franchise  is  "a  particular  privilege  con- 
ferred by  grant  from  a  sovereign  or  a  government  and  vested  in 
indixiduals,  an  immunity  or  exeniption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
a  constitutional  or  statutory  right  or  privilege,  especially  the  right 
to  vote."  In  the  following  article  I  shall  refer  to  the  franchise  only 
as  the  right  to  vote.  I  also  shall  consider  that  any  man  who  has 
the  ability  to  read  and  understand  ordinary  English  and  to  write 
a  legible  hand,  has  had  the  equivalent  of  a  common  school 
education. 

Before  being  fully  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  restric- 
tion is  advisable,  three  important  questions  arise  which  must  be 
thoroughly  discussed.  Are  the  present  qualifications  for  suffrage 
in  the  United  States  adequate?  Would  a  universal  educational 
qualification  for  suffrage  aid  in  bringing  about  a  higher  standard 
of  citizenship?  Would  such  a  cjualification  be  unjust  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States? 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  leaves  the  power 
of  determining  the  ciualifications  of  its  voters  to  the  various  states, 
there  are  no  two  states  in  the  Union  whose  voting  restrictions  are 
absolutely  identical.  As  a  result  of  this  inconsistency  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  suffrage,  many  men  are  allowed  to  vote  who  are 
entirely  unfit  to  use  the  ballot;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  incompetent  voters  are  unable  to  read  or 
write.  Whether  or  not  education  would  make  a  bad  voter  good, 
I  do  not  attempt  to  say;  but  on  the  very  face  of  the  matter 
it  is  evident  that  in  a  Republic  like  ours,  any  person  without 
the  ability  to  read  is  wholly  unable  to  arrive  at  even  a  reason- 
able degree  of  information  regarding  the  great  questions  of  the 
flay.  The  ignorant  man  can  possess  no  individual  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  voting  for;  he  has  no  tangible  reason  why  he  votes  for. 


iPol.  Sci.  Quarterly,  Vol.  13,  page  496. 
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or  against,  any  question  or  candidate;  he  allows  himself  to  be  led 
blindly  by  the  party  master,  who  cares  nothing  for  him  so  long  as 
he  gets  his  vote;  and  he  is  willing  to  sell  his  vote  to  the  highest  bidder, 
for  he  has  no  way  of  comprehending  where  his  own  true  interests 
lie.  These  facts  are  yiustrated  by  Mr.  E.  L.  C.  Morse  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  The  Nation.  "The  election  for  judges  here  was  coming 
off  and  I  was  sitting  in  a  popular  drug  store  ....  talking  with  the 
owner  of  the  store,  a  real-estate  man,  a  railroad  agent,  a  bookkeeper, 
and  a  physician.  The  polling-place  was  three  blocks  away,  and  vot- 
ing was  then  going  on.  All  of  us  were  duly  registered  and  qualified 
voters.     I  urged  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  polls  and  casting  our 

votes Their    reply    was    something    like    this:      'What  is 

the  use?     We  shall  be  swamped  by  a  gang that 

can't  speak  English,  don't  understand  the  system  of  government, 
and  vote  just  as  they  are  told  by  the  boss.  If  the  election  were  to 
be  determined  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  we 
would  be  there  on  l)oth  feet,  but  we  don't  care  to  waste  our  time  in 
bucking  against  a  lot  of  cattle  whose  vote  is  just  as  good  as  ours.'  "* 

It  has  been  said  that  integrity,  intelligence,  independence  of 
judgment,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  citizen's  debt  to  the  State  are 
the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen.  It  might  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  these  qualities  without  the  ability  to  read  or  write;  but 
nevertheless,  when  such  knowledge  is  lacking,  it  seems  to  be 
strong  evidence  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  qualities  are  w-anting. 
A  man  who  is  too  inert  to  gain  for  himself  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments which  a  common  school  education  requires,  proclaims  b>'  that 
very  fact  that  his  ideas  of  citizenship  are  low  and  unpatriotic. 

Every  year  millions  of  foreigners,  largely  from  the  lower  and 
poorer  classes  of  Europe,  come  to  our  shores.  Many  come 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  their  native  country  after  having 
gained  what  wealth  they  are  able  to  acfjuire  here;  others  come  with 
the  intention  of  making  this  country  their  home.  No  matter  to 
which  class  of  immigrants  he  belongs,  the  foreigner  is  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  form  and  needs  of  our  government;  and  his  vote 
is  more  likely  to  be  harmful  than  beneficial  to  the  general  public* 

The  requirement  of  a  common  school  education  would  do  away 
with  the  vote  of  both  the  ignorant  American  and  the  ignorant 
foreigner;  and  it  would  thus  lessen  much  of  the  corruption  brought 
about  by  the  politicians,  and  place  the  welfare  of  the  government 
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in  more  learned  hands.  Such  a  qualification  would  be  merely  just 
to  the  party  and  persons  against  whom  the  illiterate  cast  their  votes; 
indeed,  it  would  be  just  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  man  living  in  this  republic  who  could  not,  with  very  little 
effort,  secure  a  common  school  education;  and  every  man  worthy 
of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  will  spend  some  <>{  liis  time  in 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nation. 

This  restriction  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, for  the  constitution  only  states  that  "the  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  \ote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude."  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  courts 
have  decided  that  the  constitution  does  not  give  the  right  to  vote 
to  anybody.* 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  franchise  is  a  natural  right;  but  from 
the  definition  given,  we  may  believe  rather  that  it  is  "a  particular 
privilege  conferred  by  grant  from  sovereign  or  government,"  and 
the  granting  of  it  would  imply  the  right  to  limit  it  or  withdraw  it 
altogether.  It  is,  moreover,  tl;e  "duty  of  the  State  to  consider 
whether  the  suffrage  may  be  more  beneficially  exercised  by  the 
many  or  by  the  few.  Infants,  minors,  idiots,  and  insane  persons 
have  everywhere  been  excluded  on  the  ground  that  sound  judg- 
ment is  necessary,  and  also  almost  universally  women,  for  reasons 
based  on  their  relation  to  society  and  the  opposite  sex." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  an  educational  qualification 
merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  should  be 
intrusted  to  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  plane  of  mental  and 
moral  development  rather  than  to  those  who  have  merely  filled 
out  twenty-one  >ears  of  existence. 

XI.  Write  a  brief  for  the  negative  on  one  of  the 
two  questions  treated  in  the  illustrative  briefs  in  Section 
157.  Write  a  negative  brief  on  the  proposition  dis- 
cussed in  the  argument  quoted  in  question  X. 

XII.  Prepare  a  brief  on  one  of  the  propositions  in 


'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Amendment  XV,  Section  I. 
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questions  III,  VIII,  and  IX;  put  it  on  the  blackboard 
for  the  class  to  criticise;  after  it  has  been  criticised, 
rewrite  it. 

XIII.  Whatis  the  relation  of  the  brief  to  the  written 
(or  spoken)  argument?  Write  out  an  argument  based 
on  the'  following  section  of  a  brief: 

There  is  need  of  reform  in  school  debating,  for 

I.  The  subjects  chosen  are  usually  over  the  heads  of  the  pros- 

pective debaters,  for 

A.  Most  of  the  subjects  deal  with  political  or  economic 
c}uestions. 

B.  On  many  of  the  questions  volumes  have  been  written 
without  settling  them. 

C.  Very  learned  men  disagree  on  the  cjuestions. 

D.  The  student  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  ques- 
tions, for 

1.     All   he  possesses    is   the  smattering    that 
a  little  general  reading  gives. 

II.  The  debate  itself  is  a  contest  between  coaches,  rather  than 

between  students,  for 

A.  The  coach  often  supplies  both  the  substance  and  the 
form  of  the  student's  debate. 

B.  The  debate  is  really  only  a  contest  in  public  speaking, 
for 

1.     .\li  tiie  student  contributes  is  the  delivery 
of  the  piece. 

III.  If  the  school  debate  is  to  live,  it  must  become  a  natural 

expression  of  the  debater's  own  views  on  subjects  on 
which  he  can  form  an  intelligent  opinion. 

XIV.  Choose  a  proposition  from  a  list  submitted 
by  the  teacher,  or  from  the  following  list,  read  whatev^er 
important  articles  on  it  yoti  can  find,  and  write  a  brief 
on  it.  After  the  brief  has  been  criticised,  rewrite  it. 
Then  write  an  argument  based   on   the  rewritten   brief. 

1.  Should  automobile  road  races  he  prohibited  by  law? 

2.  Is  a  vegetarian  diet,  with  the  addition  of  milk  and  eggs,  a 
prr)per  diet  for  adults? 
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3.  Is  it  desirable  that  party  distinctions  be  obliterated  in 
municipal  elections? 

4.  Should  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years  and  be  ineligible  for  reelection? 

5.  Should  Simplified  Spelling;,  as  proposed  by  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  be  introduced  in  the  public  schools? 

7.  Should  members  of  school  baseball  teams  be  allowed  to 
play  "summer  ball"? 

8.  Should  all  high  school  students  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  a 
trade? 

9.  Should  promotion  from  class  in  high  school  be  only  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  written  examination  in  each  subject,  covering  the 
work  of  the  year  just  completed? 

10.  Should  diplomas  be  given  only  to  those  students  who  have 
a  passing  grade  of  70  per  cent  in  all  the  work  of  the  school  course? 

11.  Should  the  United  States  at  once  grant  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Porto  Rico  all  the  rights  of  citizens  now  possessed  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  our  continental  Territories,  such  as  Arizona? 
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FIGURES  OF    SPEECH 

I.  FIGURES   OF   SPEECH   DEFINED 

A  figure  of  speech  or  trope  is  a  word  or  phrase  turned  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  from  its  original  or  literal  meaning.  Tropes  abound  in 
speech  and  writing.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  we  no  longer  recog- 
nize as  tropes,  the  figurative  sense  of  the  words  having  become  the 
common  meaning,  and  the  original  literal  sense  having  been  either 
wholly  or  partly  lost.  Thus  we  can  speak  of  a  "retentive  mind," 
but  not  of  a  "retentive  vessel";  of  a  "preponderating  influence,"  but 
not  of  a  "preponderating  rock."  Many  words  may  be  used  either 
literally  or  figuratively;  e.  g.,  the  "weight  of  evidence,"  and  the 
"weight  of  sand;"  a  "monumental  courage,"  and  a  "monumental 
inscription;"  the  "inclination  of  the  will,"  and  the  "inclination  of  the 
angle;"  a  "soft  heart,"  and  a  "soft  rug;"  a  "fertile  fancy,"  and  a 
"fertile  field."  More  obviously  figurative  are  the  words  which  some 
writer  or  speaker  for  the  first  time  turns  away  from  their  literal  mean- 
ing, as  when  Tennyson  writes,  "A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin," 
or  when  Kipling  writes, '  'One  side  of  his  face  had  been  wrecked  through 

the  bursting  of  a  pressure   gauge and  his  nose  rose  grandly 

out  of  the  wreck,  like  a  club  in  a  public  riot";  or  those  words  which, 
in  the  figure,  depart  so  far  from  the  original  significance  that, 
however  often  they  are  used,  we  find  it  hard  to  forget  both  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  meaning;  e.  g.,  "sail,"  for  "vessel"  and 
"lie  fallow"  for  "remain  idle."  These  latter  are  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  tropes.  We  shall  discuss  some  of  the  forms  in 
which  they  occur. 

II.  SYNECDOCHE  AND  METONYMY 

One  of  the  simplest  of  figures  is  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  part 
for  the  name  of  the  whole,  a  species  for  a  genus,  or  an  individual  for 
a  species;  e.  g.,  the  "bench,"  the  "bar,"  the  "board,"  for  the  judges 
on  the  bench,  the  lawyers  within  the  bar,  the  members  of  the  board; 
a  "Judas"  for  a  traitor,  etc.     This  form  of  trope  is  called  synecdoche. 

A  similar  substitution  occurs  when  an  accompaniment  is  taken 
for  the  thing  it  accompanies,  a  cause  for  an  effect,  a  sign  for  the 
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thing  signified,  etc.  This  trope  is  called  metonymy.  Such  are 
the  expressions  "gray  hairs"  for  age,  "sunshine"  for  happiness, 
"seed-time"  for  spring. 

The  distinction  between  Synecdoche  and  Metonymy  still 
lingers  in  some  school-rooms;  but  it  is  obviously  of  no  practical 
value,  for  the  force  of  tropes  belonging  to  either  class  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  single  out  a  quality  of  the  object,  or  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it,  and  fix  the  attention  upon  that.  The  quality  or  the 
circumstance  thus  emphasized  should,  of  course,  be  the  real  centre 
of  interest. — A.  S.  Hill:  The  Principles  of  Rhetoric.  Revised  Ed. 
p.  117. 

III.      METAPHOR  AND  SIMILE 

Perhaps  the  commonest  form  of  trope  consists  of  an  implied 
comparison.  This  is  called  a  metaphor.  In  the  lines  from  Tenny- 
son's Ulysses, 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world, 

there  is  comparison  between  an  abstract  idea,  "experience,"  and  a 
concrete  idea,  "arch,"  and  between  the  life  before  us  and  a  sunlit 
view  seen  from  afar. 

Other  examples  are: 

An  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 

Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east. 

^Shakespeare. 

I  shall  light  a  candle  of  understanding  in  thine  heart,  which 
shall  not  be  put  out. — The  Apocrypha. 

He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth. — Webster. 

In  the  simile,  the  comparison  implied  in  the  metaphor  is  stated 
in  full,  and  usually  introduced  by  "like"  or  "as."  Any  metaphor, 
therefore,  may  be  converted  into  a  simile;  the  first  example  above 
could  be  changed  thus:  "All  experience  is  like  an  arch  through 
which  one  sees  his  future  .spread  out  like  an  untravelled  world." 
Other  examples  of  the  simile  follow: 

Angling  may  be  said  to  be  so  like  the  mathematics  that  it 
can  never  be  fully  learnt.- -Izaak  Walton. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end. — Shakespeare. 

The  process  of  thought  in  the  metaphor  and  in  the  simile  is 
essentially  the  same.     The  comparison  serves  to  emphasize  the  one 
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or  two  qualities  which  the  objects  compared  have  in  common. 
The  metaphor  is  a  more  exaggerated  form  of  expression  than  the 
simile  in  that  it  asserts  an  apparent  falsehood,  while  the  simile 
merely  states  comparison.  For  this  reason  the  metaphor  is  commonly 
said  to  be  the  stronger,  m.ore  emotional  trope  of  the  two.  The 
simile  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  metaphor  whenever  the  comparison 
is  not  at  once  apparent. 

IV.      PERSONIFICATION 

Personification  Is  the  figure  by  which  life  and  the  characteristics 
of  animate  objects  are  given  to  inanimate  objects;  e.  g., 

And  gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke. — Pope. 

Personification,  when  not  used  to  excess,  stimulates  the  fancy  and 
gives  reality  to  abstractions.  The  danger  in  the  use  of  this  trope 
is  that  mere  sex,  and  not  qualities  of  life,  shall  be  given  to  the  object. 
It  is  more  frequent  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 

V.      APOSTROPHE 

Closely  related  to  personification  is  that  form  of  address  to  an 
imaginary  or  absent  person  called  apostrophe;  e.  g  , 

Sweet  Queen  of  Parley!     Daughter  of  the  Spheres! 

So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies; 

And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven's  harmonies! 

—Milton. 

This  figure,  like  personification,  is  more  frequent  in  verse  than 
in  prose.      Indeed,  good  modern  prose  uses  apostrophe  very  rarely. 

VI.      FORMS  OF  LITERATURE  CLASSIFIED  AS  FIGURES 

Certain  forms  of  literary  expression,  such  as  the  epigram,  the 
fable,  the  allegory,  and  the  parable,  are  often  called  figures  of 
speech,  although  they  have  little  more  of  the  nature  of  tropes 
than  the  short  story,  the  essay,  and  other  literary  forms. 

(a)  Originally,  an  epigram  meant  an  inscription.  Later,  the 
term  came  to  be  applied  to  short  poems,  frequently  only  couplets, 
that  expressed  some  general  truth  in  a  striking  manner.  The  term 
"epigram"  as  at  present  used  means  a  concise  statement  in  which 
there  is   "a  conflict  between  the  form  of  the  language  and  the  mean- 
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ing  really  conveyed"  (Bain).  "To  be  epigrammatic  an  expression 
must  have  fundamentally  two  qualities:  it  must  be  brief;  it  must 
give  some  unexpected  turn  to  the  idea"  (Genung);  e.  g., 

Language  is  the  art  of  concealing  thought. 

(b)  The  fable  is  a  short  story,  embodying  a  moral.  Fre- 
quently animals  or  inanimate  objects  exemplify  the  qualities  of 
character  displayed,  ^^sop's  and  La  Fontaine's  Fables  are  the  most 
celebrated  examples  of  this  form  of  literature. 

(c)  The  parable  is  a  narrative  embodying  a  fictitious  example, 
used  to  illustrate  a  moral  truth.  The  parables  of  the  Bible  are  the 
best  examples  of  this  form. 

(d)  The  allegory  is  merely  a  longer  form  of  the  fable  or  the 
parable.  In  the  allegory,  persons,  or  animals,  or  personified  objects 
and  qualities,  are  made  the  actors  in  a  story  intended  to  bring  out 
a  moral  truth.  Famous  examples  of  allegories  are:  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  in  which  the  spiritual  progress  of  a  Christian  is  presented 
as  the  story  of  a  pilgrim  in  search  of  a  distant  country;  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  in  which  virtues  and  vices  are  personified;  Gulliver's 
Travels,  in  which  human  follies  and  vices  are  ridiculed  by  the  por- 
trayal of  society  among  imaginary  peoples — dwarfs,  giants,  horses, 
etc. 


VII.      SENTENCE-FORMS  CLASSIFIED  AS  FIGURES 

Certain  well-marked  forms  of  th°  sentence  are  usually  called 
figures  of  speech.     Such  are: 

(a)  Interrogation;   e.   g.,    "Doth   Job   fear   God   for   naught?" 
This  oratorical  device  is  used  only  where  the  answer  to  the 

question  is  self-evident. 

(b)  Exclamation;  e.  g.,  "O  eloquent,  just  and  mightie  Death!" 
Frequent  use  of  this  device,  either  in  writing  or  in  speaking, 

weakens  rather  than  strengthens  the  style. 

(c)  Antithesis;  e.  g.,  "To  be  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse." 

In  antithesis  one  element  of  a  sentence  is  set  over  against 
another  in  form  and  in  sense. 

(d)  Climax;  e.  g.,  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

Climax  (from  the  Greek  KXt/ua?,  a  ladder)  is  the  principle  of 
ascending  interest  in  thought  and  expression.  The  term  is  applied 
to  phrases,  sentences,  paragraphs,  or  whole  compositions. 
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VIII.      QUALITIES  OF  STYLE  CLASSIFIED  AS  FIGURES 

Two  so-called  tropes,  hyperbole  and  irony,  are  rather  qualities 
of  style,  pervading  either  a  single  statement  or  a  whole  composition. 
Hyperbole  consists  ^if  conscious  overstatement  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis.  For  instance,  "He  flew  down  the  track  like  lightning" 
is  a  hyperbolic  expression ;  so  also  is  this  apostrophe  to  Helen  in 
Marlowe's  Dr.   Faiistus: 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium? 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 

Irony  is  the  statement  of  an  idea  by  means  of  a  satiric  expres- 
sion of  its  direct  opposite.  Certain  passages  of  Job;  e.  g.,  "No 
doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  you,"  are 
admirable  instances  of  the  quality  of  irony.  Swift's  Tale  qfa  Tub 
is  a  celebrated  instance  of  sustained  iron\-. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  COMMONER   ABBREVIATIONS   IN  GOOD   USE 

[The  abbreviations  marked  with  an  a'^terisk  may  be  used  only  with  the  full 
name  or  with  the  surname  preceded  by  the  initials;  e.  g.,  Prof.  Arthur  Jones,  Capt. 
J.  M.  Watson,  but  Professor  Jones,  Captain  Watson]. 


A.H.  or  B  A.  {Artium  Bacca- 
laureus).     Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A.D.  {anno  domini).  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

ad  lib.  {ad  libitum).  At  pleas- 
ure. 

A.M.  or  M.A.  {Artium  Magis- 
ler).     Master  of  Arts. 

aet.    (aetatc).     Aged. 

a.m.  {ante  meridiem).  Before 
noon. 

B.C.     Before   Christ. 

B.S.     Bachelor   of   Science. 

Capt.*     Captain. 

C.E.     Civil  Engineer. 

(f.  (Latin  confer).     Compare. 

C.O.D.     Collect  on  delivery. 

Col.*     Colonel. 

D.C.L.     Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 


Mgr.    {Monsignore).     The    title 

of  a  dignitary  of  the  Roman 

Cath(jlic  Church. 
Mr.     Mister.     (The     plural     is 

"Messrs.",  abbreviated  from 

the  French  messieurs.) 
Mrs.     (Hardly  an  abbreviation 

since    "Mistress,"     the    full 

form   of  the  word,   is   never 

used  in  this  sense.) 
Mile.    {Mademoiselle).    The 

French      equivalent    of   our 

"Miss." 
Mme.   {Madatne).     The  French 

equivalent  of  our  "Mrs." 
M.C.     Member  of  Congress. 
M.P.     Member  of  Parliament. 
MS.     Manuscript.     (The  plural 

is  MSS.) 
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Dr.      Doctur.      (In  Anicruu, 

hardly  ever  used  except 
for  doctors  ol  divinity  and 
medicine  and,  more  rarely, 
for  doctors  of  philosophy.) 

D.D.       Doctor      of       Divi'nitv. 


(Used    only 

name.) 
e.g.       {exempli 

example. 
Esq.    Esquire. 


after    a    ])r()])er 

gralia).       Fur 
(Used 


ortli. 
Royal 


same 
to  in- 
which 


only  after 
a  proper  name.  Air.  and 
Esq.  should  not  be  used  to- 
gether. The  use  of  E.scj.  is 
now   infrequent.) 

etc.  {et  cetera).     And  so 

F.R.S.     Fellow    of    the 
Society. 

Gen.*     General. 

Gov.*     Governor. 

ibid,     {ibidem).     In     the 
place — a    term    used 
dicate  a  source  from 
a  quotation  has  already  been 
made. 

i.e.  {id  est).     That  is. 

inst.     {mense       instante).     The 
present  month. 

Jr.     Junior.      (Used     after         a 
proper  name.) 

Lieut.*     Lieutenant. 

LL.B.     {Legiim     Baccalaureus) . 
Bachelor   of 

LL.D.     {Legiim 
tor  of  Laws. 

m.      {meridies). 

M.      {Monsieur) 
abbreviation 
to   our    "Mr." 
is  MM. 

N.B.     {nota  bene) 


Laws. 

Doctor) . 


Doc- 


Noon. 

The    French 

corresponding 

"      The    plural 

Take  notice. 


I'li.D.  {Fhilosophiae  Doctor). 
l,)octor  of  Philosophy. 

11.111.  {post  meridiem).  After- 
noon. 

p.p.e.  {pour  prendre  conge). 
All  abbreviation  put  upon 
the  visiting  card  left  when 
one  is  making  a  final  visit  or 
sending  a  card  in  lieu  of  such 
a  visit. 

Pres.*     President. 

Prof.*     Professor. 

pro  tern.  (  pro  tempore  ).  For 
the  time  being. 

prox.     {proximo).  Next    month. 

P.S.  (  post  scriptum  ).  Post- 
script. 

Q.E.D.  (quod  erat  demonstran- 
dum). Which  was  to  be 
proved. 

vide) . 

The 

and 

to  be 


q.v.    {quod 
The     Hon. 
("Hon." 
are  not 


Which  see. 
Honorable. 
'Honorable" 
used  without 
"The,"  and  are  not  to  be 
used  with  a  surname  only; 
e.g.,  not  "Hon.  Jones,"  but 
"the  Hon.  J.  R.  Jones.") 

The  Rev.  The  Reverend.  (The 
rule  just  stated  for  "Hon." 
holds  also  for  "Rev.";  e.g., 
not  "Rev.  Smith,"  but  "The 
Rev.,  or  Reverend,  M.  C. 
Smith.") 

ult.  {ultimo).     Last  month. 

U.  S.  A.  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; also  United  States  Army. 

U.  S.  N.  United  States  Navy. 

U.  S.   M.     United  States  Mail. 

viz.   {videlicet).  To-wit,  namely. 
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THEMES 


Ms.     Illegible  manuscript. . 
sp.       Fault  in  spelling, 
p.        Fault  in  punctuation, 
cap.    Capital  letter  needed. 
1.  c.     ("lower  case").  Small  let- 
ter instead  of  a  capital. 


1, 


3,  etc.  Rearrange  as  the 
numbers  indicate. 

(The  printer's  abbrevia- 
tion of  "dele.")     Omit. 

Some  fault  too  obvious  for 
comment. 
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stet.   "let  it  stand."     An  abbre- 
viation used  to  let  a  proof- 
reader know  that  an  erased 
passage  is  to  be  restored. 
^.       Sometiiing     necessary     to 
thought  or  construction 
omitted.      * 
B.        Barbarism. 
I.         Impropriety. 
W.       Redundant,    tautological, 

verbose,  or  prolix. 
V.        Vague. 
R.        Poor   repetition    of   word 

or  phrase. 
Ch.      Faulty  choice  of  words. 
G.       Fault  in  grammar. 
U.       Sentence  lacks  unity. 
Co.     Sentence  lacks  coherence. 


E.       Sentence   lacks   emphasis. 

Prop.  Fault  in  proportion. 

IF.        Paragraph  here. 

No.  H.     No  paragraph  here. 

IIU.     Paragraph  lacks  unity 

liCo.  Paragraph  lacks  coher- 
ence. 

ITE.     Paragraph  lacks  emphasis. 

O.        Obscure. 

A.        Ambiguous. 

M.  Unskillful  use  of  figurative 
language. 

K.        Clumsy. 

T.        In  bad  taste. 

Coll.  Unduly  colloquial,  or  un- 
dignified. 

quots.  Quotation  marks 
needed. 


INDEX 


References  are  to  Pages 


Abbreviations,  illegitimate,  247;  list  of 
the  commoner  abbreviations  in  good 
use,  497;  abbreviations  and  signs  for 
correcting  themes,  498 

Abstract  vs.  concrete  words,  311 

Accept,  except,  226,  256 

Accuracy  of  phrase,  299 

Act,  action,  258 

Action,  plot,  443 

Ad,  advertisement,  247 

Adjectives,  use  of  plural  for  singular 
151;  use  of  negative,  151;  used  for 
adverbs,  151;  superlative  for  com- 
parative,  151 ;  improprieties,  261 

Admire,  like,  256 

Adverbs,  use  of  for  adjectives,  151; 
superlative  for  comparative,  151;  im- 
proper use  of,  152;  improprieties,  262 

Affect,  effect,  256 

Affectation,  299 

Aggravate,   provoke,   256 

Agnostic,  240 

Ain't,  221,  226,  238,  246 

Alfred,  Thf:  Great.  224 

Allow,  guess,  think,  256 

Allude,  elude,  mention,  256 

Alone,  only,  261 

Alright,  all  right,  246 

Alternative,  clioice,  258 

Ambiguity,  335-339;  ambiguous  ar- 
rangement of  words,  335;  ambiguous 
pronouns,  336;  ambiguous  participles 
and  verbal  nouns  in  "ing,"  339 

Americanisms  and  Anglicisms,  228,  236 

Analyzation  for  analysis,  226,  246 

And,  misuse  of,  156 

Apostrophe,  179 

.Appropriateness,  303 

.Argument,  subject-matter  of,  38;  de 
fined.  473;  the  nature  of  proof.  474; 
organization,  476;  the  brief,  477;  the 
relation  of  the   brief   to   the  written 
argument,  482 

Arnold,  M.\ttiiew,  388 

As  if,  221;  that,  263 


Authoress,  247 
Aviate,  250 

Aviator,  239  . 

Avocation,  vocation,  259 
.\wfully,  very,  262 

B. 

Babe,  baby,  232 

Bag,  221 

Balance,  remainder,  259 

B.\LFOUR,  450 

Banquette,  sidewalk,  232 

Banter,  248 

Barbarisms,  defined,  246;  slang,  247; 
obvious  vulgarisms,  247;  colloquial 
abbreviations,  247;  foreign  words,  247 ; 
trade-words,  247;  barbarisms  closely 
resembling  proper  words,  247;  news- 
paper English,  250 

B.^RRIE,  J.  M.,  267,  .301,  316 

Beginnings,  93,  407 

Bi-plane,  239 

Booking-clerk,  ticket  agent,  236 

Borrowed  material,  giving  credit  for 
466 

Brackets,  179 

Brainy,  clever,  237 

Brevity,  value  of,  275 

Brooks,  Phillips,  219 

Browning,  Robert,  24,  79 

I5ry.\nt,  Willi.\m  Cullen,  227.  243 

Bryce,  JA.MES,  111,  137,  344,  377,  383, 
429.463 

BUNNER.  388 

BUNYAN,   49 

Bureau,  chest  of  drawers,  237 
Burglarize,  250 
BiJRKE,  Edmund,  377 
BvRON,  .502 


Cable.  430 
Calculate,  237 
Came,  come,  15 
Can,  may,  238 
Cap,  captain,  247 
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Capitals,  180 

Careful-hopeful,  238 

Carlvle,  Thomas,  238 

Cart,  221 

Case,  faults  in;  pronouns,  148 

Casuality,  247 

Caxton,  224 

Character,  reputation,  259 

Characters,  442 

Chaucer,  224 

Chauflfeur,  239 

Chemist,  drugs^ist,  236 

Chest  of  drawers,  bureau,  237 

Choice  of  subjects,  34,  47;  size  and 
definiteness,  48 

Cinch,  248 

Clauses,  defined,  132;  dependent  clauses, 
132;  independent  clauses,  133;  im- 
proper use  of,  134 

Clearness,  in  sentences,  335 

Climax,  in  narration,  447 

Co-ed,  woman  student,  247 

Coherence,  in  the  paragraph,  374;  in 
the  whole  composition,  400;  faulty 
arrangement,  401;  incoherence  from 
changes  in  point  of  view,  402;  effect 
of  paragraphing  on,  403;  usefulness 
of  connectives,  404;  in  description, 
430 

Coherence,  in  sentences,  335-348;  de- 
fined, 335;  ambiguity  destructive  of, 
335;  ambiguity  defined,  335;  am- 
biguous arrangement  of  words,  335; 
ambiguous  pronouns,  336;  ambiguous 
participles,  339;  incoherence  from 
misuse  of  connectives,  330;  incolier- 
ence  from  shifts  of  construction,  340; 
grammatical  devices  for  showing  the 
relation  of  parts  of  a  sentence,  343 

Coined  words,  238 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  227,  303 

Collective  nouns,  number  of,  153 

Colloquialisms,  228 

Colon,  the,  171 

Combine,  a,  250 

Comma,  the,  173 

Comma,  blunder,  134 

t^omparative,  superlative,  151 

Complected,  15,  246 

Composition,  defined,  17;  object  of 
studying,  15;  four  kinds  of,  38;  oral 
and  written,  similarity,    25;    sjraken 


and  written,  differences  between,  28; 
writer's  interest  in  subject, importance 
of,  40;  nature  of  principles  of,  325; 
kinds  of,  42  7.  492 

Compounds,  invented,  238 

Conclusions,  407 

Concrete  words,  311 

ConBiction,  247 

Conjunctions,  false  correlation  of,  154, 
263 

Connectives,  errors  in  use  of,  156;  inco- 
Iierence,  from  omission  of,  375;  use- 
fulness of,  404 

Connotation,  307 

Contemptible,   contemptuous,   261 

Continual,  continuous,  261 

Continuously,  continually,  262 

Coolth,  226 

Cooper,  42.  47 

Council,  counsel,  259 

Crothers,  S.A.MUEL  McChord,  373 

Curtis,  G.  W.,  119 

Cut,  be  absent,  232 

Cute,  acute,  247 

D. 

Dangerous,  in  danger,  261 

Dash,  the,  178 

Deadly,  deathly,  261 

Debate,  definition  of,  38 

Defalcate,  247 

Defoe,  42 

Defy,  a,  250 

De  Morgan,  131,  239,  443 

Depot,  railway  station,  259 

De  QuiNCEY,  Thomas,  306,  320,  394 

Description,  purpose  of,  39;  develop- 
ment of,  63;  beginnings  and  endings 
of,  67;  details,  use  of,  70;  dialogue, 
use  of,  71;  defined,  427;  strength  and 
weakness  of,  429;  selection  and  colier- 
ence  in,  430;  point  of  view  in,  432; 
diction  in,   432 

Details,  use  of,  70;  superfluous,  278 

Dialogue,  use  of,  71;  punctuation  of, 
182 

Dickens,  Charles,  41,  l.il,  140,  1X5, 
198,  317,  318,327 

Diction,  298;  naturalness  of,  299; 
newspaper,  301;  oratorical,  301;  sen- 
timental, 302;  appropriateness,  303; 
suggestive    power    of     words,     307; 
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figures  of  speech  an  aid  to  sugges- 
tion, 312;  faults  of  figurative  diction, 
313;  in  description,  432;  in  exposi- 
tion, 464 

Dictionary,  use  of,  228 

Directly,  as  soon  as,  26,^ 
^Discover,  invent,  256 

Disremember,  247 

Doc,  doctor,  247 

Double  conjunctions,   false  correlation 
of,  154 

Double  subject  and  object,  156 

Doubtlessly,  247 

Dryden,  John,  236,  240 


Educator,  teacher,  259 

Either.  .  .or,  neither.  .  .nor,  with  two 
subjects  different  in  number,  153;  the 
proper  combinations,  153 

Electric-car,  239 

Elegant,  excellent,  pleasing,  261 

Elevator,  lift,  236 

Eliot,  George,  294,  329 

Emigration,  immigration,  259 

Eminent,  prominent,  261 

Emphasis,  in  sentences,  359;  in  para- 
graphs, 380;  in  thewliole  composition, 
406 

Endings,  93,  407 

Enthuse,  show  enthusiasm,  246 

Euphemism,  300 

E.xam,  examination,  247 

Except,  unless,  263 

Exceptional,  exceptionable,   261 

Exclamation,  marks  of,  170 

Expect,  suppose,  257 

Exposition,  subject-matter  of,  38;  de- 
velopment of  subject,  85;  outline  and 
structure,  91;  beginnings  and  end- 
ings, 93;  suiting  style  to  substance, 
96;  adapting  style  and  substance  to 
audience,  96;  defined,  458;  methods 
of,  458;  structure  in,  462;  diction 
in,  464;  use  of  reference  books,  465; 
giving  credit  for  borrowed  material, 
466 
Expression,  the  object  of  study,  15 

F. 
Fake,  248 

Female,  woman,  259 
Fictionary,  for  fictitious,  226 


Figures  of  speech,  an  aid  to  suggestion, 
312;  faults  of  figurative  diction,  313; 
defined,  493;  synecdoche  and  met- 
onymy, 493;  metaphor  and  simile, 
494;  personification,  495;  apostrophe, 
495;  forms  of  literature  classified  as 
figures,  495;  sentence-forms  classified 
as  figures,  496;  qualities  of  style 
classified  as  figures,  497 

Finalist,  238 

Firstly,  247 

FisKE,  John,  42,  50.  459 

Fix,  mend,  237,  257 

Flunk,  232 

Fly,  flee,  flow,  257 

Folks,  family,  237,  247 

Forehanded,  232 

Foreign  words,  235,  247 

Form,  bench,  237 

Franklin,  116,  466 

Freeman,  237 

Froude,  113 

G. 

Galerie,  veranda,  232 

Garage,  239 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  27 

General  vs.  specific  words,  311 

Gentleman,  man,  259 

Gents,  gentlemen,  247 

Genung,  496 

Getaway,  238 

Goldbug,  232 

Good  use,  the  basis  of,  221-230;  stand- 
ard modern  English,  determined  by, 
225;  reason  for,  226;  defined,  227; 
a  relative  term,  227;  use  of  the 
dictionary,  228;  three  requirements 
of,  231;  present  use,  231;  national 
use,  232;  localisms,  232;  technical 
words,  232;  foreign  words,  235; 
.Americanisms  and  .Anglicisms,  236; 
reputable  use,  238;  new  words,  often 
necessary,  238;  how  to  get  a  reput- 
able vocabulary,  241;  barbarisms, 
defined,  246;  slang,  247;  newspaper 
Englisli,  250;  improprieties,  255- 
267;  verbs,  256;  nouns,  258;  adjec 
lives,  261;  adverbs,  262;  preposi 
tions  and  conjunctions,  263;  "shall," 
"will,"  "should,"  and  "would,"  263 
Goods-train,  freight-train,  236 
Grafter,  248 
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Crahame,  Kenneth,  50,  125 

Green,  J.  R,  379 

Greenough  and  Kittredge,  235,  301, 

307 
Guard,  conductor,  236 
Guess,  237 

H. 

Hain't,  haven't,  246 

Hanged,  hung,  257 

Hanus,  58 

Hardly,  with  a  negative,  151 

Harrison,  Frederic,  363 

Harte,  Bret,  68,  435 

Hawthorne,     Nathaniel,     74,     125 

229,  350,  395,  412 
Healthy,    healtliful,   wholesome,    261 
He  don't,  he  doesn't,  152 
Henry,  Patrick,  185 
Hike,  238 

Hill,  A.  S.,  237,  494 
Historianess,  240 
History  of  the  language,  222 
Holmes,  112 
Horrid,   unpleasant,  261 
House,  home,  260 
Humans,  247 
Huxley,  T.  H.,  234,  240,  484 


Illy,  247 

Improprieties,  defined,  255,  (each  im- 
propriety is  to  be  looked  up  under  its 
own  initial) 

In,  into,  263 

Inaugurate,  commence,  begin,  257 

Incoherence,  from  misuse  of  connectives, 
339;  from  faulty  arrangement,  374; 
from    omission    of    connectives,    375 

In  course,  247 

Indecided,  247 

Indicative  for  subjunctive,  149 

Infinitive,  split,  149 

Install,  instill,  257 

Instigate,  226 

Insurge,  251 

Interest  in  subject,  importance  of,  40 

Interrogation,  marks  of.  170 

Introductions,  407 

Invention,  discovery,  260 

Invite,  an,  250 


Irving,  Washington,  20,  31,  lio,  123, 

127,  283 
Italics,  181 

J. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  28 
Jones,  Sir  William,  56 

K. 

Keats,  John,  308 

Kick,  247 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  21,  3  7,  39,  42,  47, 

68,  272,  309,  311,  409,  430,  445  ' 
Kropotkin,  117 


Lady,  woman,  259 
Lamb,  Charles,  295,  309 
Language,  history  of  the,  222 
Lay,  lie,  238,  257 
Leader,  editorial,  236 
Learn,  teach,  257 
Leave,  let,  257;  lief,  247 
Leniency,  227 
Less,  fewer,  261 

Letter-writing,     commonest     form     of 
composition,     200;     value    of,     200; 
rigidity  of  forms,  201 ;  businessletters, 
201;    formal   letters   in    first    person, 
206;  formal  letters  in  third   person, 
207;  informal  letters,    209;   cautions, 
211 
Lie,  lay,  238,  257 
Lift,  elevator,  236 
Like,  as,  221,  263 
Likely,  liable,  261 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  18,  289,  304,  305 
Localisms,  232 
Longfellow,  24,  38,  200 
Loose  sentence,  356 
Love,  like,  238,  257 
Luggage-van,  haggage-car,  236 

-M. 

Macaulav,    Thomas    B.,' 83,  236,  338, 

357,  377,  407,448 
Mad,  angry,  261 
Malory,  243 
Manly,  mannish,  262 
Marlowe,  497 
May,  can,  258 
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Metaphor,  494 

Metonymy,  493 

MiLTOX,  495 

M'Kav,23.S 

Mob,  248 

Most,  almost,  263 

Motion,  in  narration,  444 

Motor  car,  239 

Motor-man,  239 

Mucker, '232 

Mug,  to  photograph,  250 

MUIRHEAD,  238 

N". 

Narration,   defined,   39,   441;   develop- 
ment of,  60;  beginnings  and  endings 
of,   67;  details,  use  of,  70;  dialogue, 
use   of,    71;    the  three   elements    of, 
441;    setting,    442;    characters,    442; 
action,  or  plot,  443;  motion  in,  444; 
climax  in,  447;  point  of  view  in,  448; 
short  stories,  450 
National  use,  232 
Naturalness  of  diction,  299 
Negotiate,  sell,  258 
Neither.  .  .nor,  153 
Newspaper  English,  250;  diction,  301 
Nice,  pleasing,  attractive,  261 
Notorious,  noted,  262 
Nouns,  solecisms,  in,  146;  verbal  nouns 
confused  with  participles,  146;  errors 
in   the   possessive.    146;    number  of, 
146;  compound,  147;  foreign.  147 
Number,  faults  in,  nouns,  146;  confus- 
ing foreign  nouns,  147;  lack  of  agree- 
ment in,  152; 
Numljcr   of    words,    value    of    brevity, 
275;  superfluous  words,  275;  redun- 
dancy, 276;  tautology,  276;  verbosity, 
276;  wordiness,   277;  superfluous  de- 
tails, 278 

O. 

Object,  double,  156 

Obsolete  words,  228 

Odd,  funny,  262 

Offhanded,  247 

Omission  of  words  necessary  to  sense, 
154 

Oral,  similarity  of  oral  and  written 
composition,  25;  differences  between 
oral  and  written  composition,  28 

Oral,  verbal,  262 

Oratorical  diction,  301 


P.\LMER,  G.  H.,  291 
Pants,  237,  247 

Paragraph,  definition  of  106;  topics  of, 
108;  length  of,  112;  topic-sentences, 
112;  relation  of  paragraph  to  head- 
ings   of  outline,   113;   paragraph     in 
dialogue  and  quotation.   114;  princi- 
ples governing,  367;    unity    in,    369; 
coherence  in,  374;  incoherence  from 
faulty  arrangement,  374;  incoherence 
from    omission  of    connectives,   375; 
other  devices  to   show  coherence   in, 
378;    proportion    in,   379;  emphasis 
in,  380;  anti-climax,  381 
Parentheses  and  brackets,  179 
PARKM.A.N,  50,  65,  81,  83,  84,  459 
Participles,  hanging,  149 
Party,  person,  260 
Pcradventure,  perhaps,  232 
Period,  the,  170 
Periodic  sentences,  356 
Photo,  photograph,  247 
Phrases,  defined,  133;  improper  use  of, 

134;  parenthetical,  153 
Plan  or  outline,  importance  of,  59 
Plenty,  plentiful,  260 
Plurals,  errors  in,  146 
PoE,  39,  67,  143 
Poetess,  247 
Point   of   view,  in   description,  432;  in 

narration,  448 
Poke,  221 
Pope,  495 
Possessive,  146 
Practicable,  practical,  262 
Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  263 
Present  use,  231 
Preventative,  247 
Principal  parts  of  verbs,   mistakes  in, 

148 
Principal,  principle,  262 
Professor,  teacher,  260 
Pronouns,  errors  in  case,  148;  "some" 
for  "somewhat,"  148;  faulty  reference, 
148;  and  antecedents,   153;  ambigu- 
ous, 336 
Proportion,  in   paragraphs,   379;   selec- 
tion for,  in  whole  composition,  398 
Provincialism,  228 

Punctuation,  purpose  of.   168;  how  to 
learn,    169;    period,    170;     marks    of 
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interrogation  and  exclamation,  170; 
colon,  171;  semicolon,  171;  comma, 
173;  the  dash,  178;  the  apostrophe, 
179;  parentheses  and  brackets,  179; 
capitals,  180;  italics,  181;  quotation 
niarlcs,  181;  of  dialogue,  182 
Purpose,  propose,  258 

Q. 

Quite,  very,  rather,  255,  263 
Quotation  marks,  181 

R. 

Railway,  railroad,  237 

Real,  very,  262 

Recipe,  receipt,  260 

Reckon,  237 

Redundancy,  276 

Reel  of  cotton,  spool  of  thread,  236 

Reference  words,  405 

Relative,  relation,  260 

Reputable  use,  238 

Reputable  vocabulary,  how  to  get,  241 

Rewriting,  meaning  and  value  of,  30 

Rhetoric,  defined,  19;  further  explained, 

20 
Right,  duty,  260 
RusKiN,  John,  115.  139,  383 


Scholar,  student,  pupil,  260 
School,  college,  university,  260 
Schooner,  origin  of  the  word,  239 
Scott,  Walter,  37,  41,    59,  64,   143, 

222,437,  447 
Secondhanded,  247 
Selection,  for  unity,  396;  for  proportion, 

398;  in  description,  430 
Semicolon,  the,  171 

Sentence,  importance  of  studying  the, 
129;  defined,  129;  omission  of  subject 
or  predicate,  130;  clauses  defined, 
132;  phrases  defined,  133;  the  comma 
blunder,  134;  simple,  complex,  com- 
pound, and  complex-compound  sen- 
tences, defined,  136;  contrasted,  137; 
mixed  constructions  in,  155;  double 
subject  and  object,  156;  unity  in, 
defined,  326;  unity  of  thought  and 
form,  328;  relation  of  the  sentence 
to  the  paragraph,  330;  coherence  in 


sentence  defined,  335;  incolierence 
produces  ambiguity,  335;  ambiguous 
arrangement,  335;  ambiguous  pro- 
nouns, 336;  ambiguous  partit'iplcs, 
339;  misuse  of  connectives,  339; 
lack  of  parallelism  in  construction  and 
phrasing,  340;  grammatical  devices 
for  showing  the  relation  of,  343; 
necessity  of  variety  in  form  of,  349; 
illustrative  sentence-forms,  350;  vari- 
ation in  sentence  length,  354;  loose 
and  periodic,  356;  emphasis  in,   359 

Sentimental  phrasing,  302 

Sermonette,  241 

Setting,  442 

Shakespeare,  William,  33,  35,  438, 
494 

Shall  and  will,  should  and  would,  263; 
improprieties,  263;  shall  and  will  in 
direct  futures,  264;  in  simple  indica- 
tive sentences,  264;  in  questions,  265; 
in  subordinate  clauses,  266;  in  indirect 
discourse,  267;  in  "if"  clauses,  267 

Sharves,  shafts,  247 

Short  stories,  450 

Should,  263 

Shunt,  switch,  236 

Simile,  494 

Singular  antecedents  with  plural  pro- 
nouns, 153 

Sit,  set,  258 

Skeats,  239 

Slang,  247 

Smart,  237 

Sociology,  239 

Solecisms,  reasons  for  studying,  145; 
list  of,  146 

Some,  for  somewhat,  148 

Sources  of  material,  subjects  from  ex- 
perience, 34;  subjects  from  our 
studies,  35;  subjects  from  reading, 
36 

Spake,  spoke,  232 

Spears,  240 

Spec,  speculation,  247 

Specific  and  concrete  words  vs.  general 
and  abstract,  311 

Spencer,  368,  411,496 

Splendid,  pleasant,  262 

Split  infinitive,  149 

Starr,  107 

Statue,  statute,  stature,  260 
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Steal,  a,  250 

Stevenso.v,  Robert  I  .,  20.  42,  50,  71. 

84,  118,  239,  285,  290,  291,313,322, 

344,  349,  355,  356,  360,  394,  395,  431 
Stop,  stay,  258 
Storiette,  241  ^ 

Storm,  shower,  260 
Style,  suiting  of  style  to  substance,  96; 

adaptation  of  style  to  audience,  96; 

naturalness,  299 
Subject,  examination  of,  47;  size  and 

definiteness  of,    48;   double   subject. 

156 
Subjunctive  Mood,  149 
Subordinate  verljs,  tense  of.  150 
Suffragette,   241 
Suggestive  power  of  words,  307 
Superfluous  words,  275;  details,  278 
Superlative,  for  comparative,  151 
Suspicion,  suspect,  246 
Swift,  497 
Swipe,  steal,  241,  250 
Synecdoche,  493 


Taboo,  227 

Talented,  227 

Tart,  pie,  236 

Tautology,  276 

Taxi-cab,  239 

Team,  carriage,  221,  261 

Technical  words,  233,  235 

Telegraph,  239 

Telephone,  239 

Tennyson,  494 

Tense,  mistakes  in,  150 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  39,  304,  451 

Themes,  defined,  29;  suggestions  re- 
garding, 29;  paper,  29;  margin,  29; 
indorsement,  29;  titles,  29;  rewriting 
and  revising,  30;  finding  subiects  for, 
34 

These,  those,  this,  that,  151 

'Tis,  it  is,  232 

Titles,  brevity  of,  49;  appropriateness 
of,  50;  attractiveness  of,  50;  inde- 
pendence of,  51 

Torrentuous,  226 

Trade-words,  235;  trade-union,  239 

Traill,  93,  128 

Transpire,  happen,  258 

Triteness,  308 


Tube,  subway,  237 
Twain,  Mark,  139,  395 
Typewriter.  239 

U. 

Unbeknown.  247 

Underhanded,  247 

Unity,  defined,  326;  in  sentences,  327- 
331;  in  the  paragraph,  369;  selection 
for  unity  in  whole  composition,  396 

Usage,  basis  of,  221;  standard  modern 
English  determined  by  good  use,  225; 
good  use  a  relative  term,  227;  use  of 
dictionary,  228;  requirements  of  good 
use,  231;  present  use,  231;  national 
use,  232;  localisms,  232;  technical 
words,  233;  trade-words.  235;  foreign 
words,  235;  Americanisms  and  An- 
glicisms, 236;  reputable  use,  238;  new- 
words,  238;  how  to  get  a  reputable 
vocabulary,  241 

V. 

\'ariety  and  emphasis,  in  sentences, 
349-361 

Verbosity,  276 

Verbs,  solecisms  in,  148;  mistakes  in 
principal  parts  of,  148;  hanging  par- 
ticiples, 149;  split  infinitives,  149; 
use  of  indicative  for  subjunctive,  149; 
mistakes  in  tense,  150 

Vocabulary,,  how  to  get  a  reputable 
vocabulary,  241 ;  how  to  increase, 
282;  disadvantages  of  a  limited,  282; 
enlargement  of,  by  reading,  285;  use 
of  dictionaries,  286;  use  of  provincial- 
isms and  colloquialisms,  288;  special 
vOcabularie.s,  288;  new  words,  290; 
vulgarisms,  247 

W. 

Walton,  Izaac,  239 

Webster,  494 

Whiblev,  252 

Whole  composition,  structure  of,  393- 
426;  fundamental  difference  between 
whole  composition,  sentence  and 
paragraph,  393;  selection  for  unity, 
396;  selection  for  proportion,  398; 
coherence  in,  400;  faulty  arrange- 
ment, 401 ;  incoherence  from  changes 
in  point  of  view,  402;  effect  of  para- 
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graphing  on  coherence,  403;  useful- 
ness of  connectives,  404;  emphasis 
in,  406;  beginnings  and  widinRS,  407 

WiLKiNs,  Miss,  442 

Will,  263 

Without,  unless,  263 

Witticism,  240 

Womanly,  womanish,  262 

Words,  importance  of  study  of,  221; 
new  words,  238;  words  added  to  tlie 
English  language  in  last  fifty  years, 
239;  number  of,  275-281;  value  of 
brevity,  275;  superfluous  words,  275; 
redundancy,  276;  tautology,  276; 
verbosity,  276;  wordiness,  277;  super- 
fluous details,  278;  how  to  increase 
a  vocabulary,  282-297;  disadvan- 
tages of  a  limited  vocabulary,  282; 
enlargement  of  vocabulary  by  read- 


ing, 285;  use  of  dictionaries,  286; 
literary  use  of  special  vocabularies, 
288;  literary  use  of  provincialisms 
and  colloquialisms,  288;  enlargement 
of  vocabulary  by  use  of  new  words, 
290;  choice  of,  298;  accuracy  of 
phrase,  299;  naturalness  of  diction, 
299;  euphemism,  300;  newspaper 
diction,  301;  oratorical  diction,  301; 
sentimental  phrasing,  302;  appropri- 
ateness, 303;  suggestive  power  of, 
307;  connotation,  307;  effect  of  trite- 
ness, 308;  specific  and  concrete  vs. 
general  and  abstract,  311;  figures 
of  speech  an  aid  to  suggestion,  312; 
faults  of  figurative  diction,  313 

W^ould,  263 

Write-up,  interview,  250 

Wyclif,  224 
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